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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  is  a  companion  to  another,  The  Im¬ 
provement  of  Reading:  A  Program  of  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Methods ,  published  in  June,  1927,  by  the  Mac* 
millan  Company.  This  book  is  related  to  the  earlier  one  as 
preventive  medicine  or  hygiene  is  related  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease.  The  earlier  volume  dealt  entirely 
with  the  diagnosis  and  remedying  of  reading  difficulties. 
The  present  book  deals  exclusively  with  prevention  of  such 
difficulties. 

During  the  work  with  many  hundreds  of  cases  of  reading 
deficiencies,  two  convictions  have  grown.  The  first  is  the 
conviction  that  most  reading  difficulties  have  their  genesis 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year ;  the  second,  that  most  of  these 
deficiencies  may  be  prevented  by  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  Motivated  by  these  convictions,  the  writer  has 
undertaken  a  number  of  investigations  of  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  beginners  to  read.  The  results  of 
these  studies  form  the  basis  of  this  volume. 

This  book  is  devoted  in  part  to  a  critical  survey  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  beginners  to  read  and  in 
part  to  the  exposition  of  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  an 
improved  procedure.  The  materials  and  methods  in  cur¬ 
rent  use  have  not  only  been  appraised  in  the  light  of  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  education  and  psychology  but  have  also 
been  subjected  to  experimental  study.  The  new  procedures 
and  materials  recommended  by  the  author  are  not  the  re¬ 
sults  of  ideas  in  mind  before  the  researches  and  appraisals 
were  undertaken;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  developed 
gradually  during  approximately  ten  years  devoted  to  the 
investigations.  A  course  of  study,  which  is  the  culmination 
of  many  trials,  errors,  additions,  subtractions,  and  revisions 
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during  this  period,  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  last 
three  chapters.  The  strivings  toward  this  end  as  well  as 
much  of  the  defense  of  this  product  will  be  suggested,  if  not 
fully  pictured,  in  other  chapters. 

The  materials  for  this  work  have  been  obtained  from  a 
series  of  investigations  begun  in  1918.  Although  many  of 
the  studies  have  already  been  published,  the  substance  of 
a  half  dozen  rather  time-consuming  investigations  and  of  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  researches  and  case  studies  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time.  These  studies  have 
been  reported  with  a  degree  of  detail  which  the  author 
judged  to  be  most  serviceable  to  the  readers  who,  though  not 
expert  in  statistical  and  experimental  techniques,  are  never¬ 
theless  interested  in  the  evidence  upon  which  these  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  are  based.  Certain  studies 
conducted  under  experimentally  controlled  classroom  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  in  which  a  phonetic  procedure  is  com¬ 
pared  with  other  methods,  and  other  researches  carried  out 
on  individual  subjects  in  the  “case  study”  manner  or  on 
small  groups  for  short  periods,  have  been  given  in  full  as 
examples  of  similar  investigations,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  stated  although  the  details  have  not  been  reported. 
This  procedure  has  been  followed  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  unity  of  presentation. 

The  proposed  new  methods  discussed  in  the  last  three 
chapters  are  illustrated  in  concrete  materials  and  practices 
for  the  first  grade,  but  the  underlying  principles  will  apply 
with  equal  validity  to  higher  grades.  Although  different 
content  must  be  selected  and  although  skills  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  higher  level  or  even  different  abilities  and  facts 
are  the  objectives  of  teaching  in  each  higher  grade,  the 
general  types  of  devices  and  methods  found  most  effective 
for  the  first  grade  will  be  found  most  productive  for  the 
higher  grades  as  well.  Teachers  of  the  second  and  higher 
grades,  therefore,  may  profit  by  study  of  this  book,  not  only 
because  they  may  find  it  valuable  to  know  in  advance  what 
procedures  will  work  best  with  their  pupils  but  also  because 
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they  may  apply  these  same  general  principles  to  their  own 
teaching. 

During  the  period  of  investigation  preceding  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  book,  many  persons  gave  valuable  assistance. 
The  writer  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  following:  Miss 
Dorothy  Van  Alstyne,  who  assisted  most  ably  in  all  phases 
of  the  experimental  work  for  four  years;  Mrs.  Ina  Craig 
Sartorius,  who  took  immediate  charge  of  the  analysis  of 
words  reported  in  Chapter  IX;  Miss  Jessie  LaSalle,  Dr. 
Ruth  Strang,  Mrs.  Helene  Searcy  Puls,  Mrs.  Eloise  Boeker 
Cason,  Mrs.  Esther  Hempke  Chase,  and  Mrs.  Adelin  White 
Scott,  who  assisted  in  some  phase  of  the  work  for  at  least  a 
year.  To  Mrs.  Miriam  Blanton  Huber,  who  has  cooperated 
with  the  writer  in  preparing  the  course  of  study — illus¬ 
trated  in  the  last  chapter — which  puts  into  concrete  form 
the  constructive  ideas  developing  from  the  work  as  a  whole, 
the  author  is  deeply  indebted.  For  highly  competent  assis¬ 
tance  in  preparing  the  manuscript  and  seeing  it  through 
the  press,  the  writer  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Celeste  Comegys 
Peardon.  The  criticisms  and  suggestions  offered  by  Dr. 
Georgina  S.  Gates,  who  worked  over  the  manuscript  with 
care,  were  of  utmost  value. 

Arthur  I.  Gates 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MAIN  PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS 

A  language  consists  of  a  large  number  of  symbols  each  of 
which  represents  some  fact,  or,  as  we  say,  has  meaning. 
In  reading  we  are  concerned  with  printed  symbols  and  their 
meanings.  In  learning  to  read,  consequently,  a  pupil  is 
confronted  with  the  dual  task  of  mastering  printed  word- 
forms  and  associating  them,  both  in  isolation  and  in  compo¬ 
sition,  with  appropriate  meanings.  In  teaching  pupils  to 
read,  teachers  usually  distinguish  the  task  of  training  for 
word  mastery  and  training  for  thought  getting. 

It  has  long  been  and  still  is  customary  to  think  of  these 
two  tasks  of  learning  to  read  as  distinct.  During  the  past 
half  century  there  has  been  a  series  of  debates  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  word  mastery  or  thought  getting  should  be 
mainly  emphasized  in  the  work  of  the  beginner.  Until 
recent  years,  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  mastery  of 
word-forms  should  first  be  sought.  This  belief  rested  on 
the  assumption  that  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  facility  in 
recognizing  word-forms,  emphasis  on  comprehension  would 
be  futile  and  disturbing.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  to 
begin  with  systematic  training  in  the  recognition  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words.  Usually  the  approach  was  made  by 
teaching  some  form  or  forms  of  word  elements — letters,  let¬ 
ter  sounds,  phonograms,  syllables — and  then  training  the 
child  to  utilize  these  elements  in  attempting  to  work  out 
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the  recognition  and  pronunciation  of  new  words.  It  was 
assumed  that  only  after  they  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
of  this  type,  could  children  profitably  attempt  to  read  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  for  the  meaning. 

Although  thought  getting  and  word  mastery  are  still 
considered  separate  tasks,  the  emphasis  has  recently  been 
changing.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  now  em¬ 
phasizing  comprehension  from  the  beginning,  while  the 
training  for  word  mastery  is  either  introduced  later  or  re¬ 
duced  in  amount,  or  both.  In  the  extreme  case,  training  in 
word  mastery  is  dispensed  with  entirely.  This  practice  is 
defended  by  the  assumption  that  when  proper  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  comprehension  is  made  the  pupil  will  “nat¬ 
urally”  or  “incidentally”  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill 
in  word  perception. 

In  schools  of  to-day,  we  may  find  a  diversity  of  methods 
of  teaching  beginners  to  read.  Staunch  defenders  may  be 
found  among  teachers  for  quite  different  practices.  If  we 
put  the  problem  before  the  experimentalists  in  the  field  of 
reading,  we  are  told  that  investigations  on  many  important 
issues  have  not  been  made  or  that  those  which  have  been 
made  are  inconclusive.  It  is  apparent,  consequently,  that 
we  need  careful  studies  of  several  phases  of  teaching  be¬ 
ginners  to  read. 

In  this  volume  there  will  be  presented  the  main  results 
of  a  number  of  experimental  studies  and  observations  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  hope  of  securing  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching  beginning  read¬ 
ing.  These  studies,  which  have  been  pursued  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  are  directed  to  both  phases  of  the  initial 
stages  of  training  in  reading:  the  development  of  thought 
getting  and  the  development  of  word  mastery.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter  is  merely  to  sketch  the  main  problems 
and  to  suggest  the  types  of  study  adopted.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  general  convictions 
which  are  the  results  of,  rather  than  the  genesis  of,  the 
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experimental  studies.  The  justification  of  these  convic¬ 
tions  will  gradually  emerge  from  later  discussions. 

Some  General  Convictions  to  be  Defended 

The  main  convictions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Accuracy,  fluency,  and  fullness  of  comprehension  and 
enjoyment  of  reading  for  the  thought  are  the  main  ob¬ 
jectives  of  teaching  reading. 

2.  Comprehension  is  not  a  single,  unitary  skill;  it  em¬ 
braces  a  variety  of  more  or  less  specific  skills. 

3.  Certain  skills  in  reacting  to  word-forms  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisites  of  accuracy,  fluency,  and  fullness  of 
comprehension. 

4.  The  development  of  the  various  comprehension  skills 
and  the  several  types  of  word-form  mastery  should  not  be 
left  to  fortuity  but  should  be  definitely  provided  for  in  the 
course  of  instruction. 

5.  The  training  for  comprehension  and  for  word  mastery 
should  not  be  separated  into  two  projects  but  should  be 
unified. 

The  Importance  and  Nature  of  Comprehension 

The  primary  importance  of  comprehension  in  reading  is 
now  so  widely  accepted  as  to  require  no  comment.  Since 
the  conviction  that  comprehension  is  specialized  has  been 
defended  and  the  nature  of  the  important  types  of  compre¬ 
hension  explained  in  another  volume,1  these  topics  will  not 
be  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  the  present  work.  The  fact 
that  the  comprehension  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  depends  upon  different  complex  skills  and  that 
there  are  different  types  of  comprehension  of  each  of  these 
units  will  be  taken  into  account  in  appraising  the  effects  of 
the  various  familiar  methods  of  teaching  beginners  in  read¬ 
ing  and  in  the  development  of  new  materials  and  methods. 
Accuracy,  fluency,  and  fullness  of  comprehension  are  the 

1  The  Improvement  of  Reading:  A  Program  of  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Mfith&ds- 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 
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essential  prerequisites  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  reading.  If  these  abilities  are  developed,  the 
child  needs  only  appropriate  materials  to  read  and  freedom 
for  reading  to  make  the  activity  thoroughly  satisfying. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  most 
satisfactory  techniques  of  word  mastery  are  those  which 
facilitate  to  the  greatest  degree  the  accuracy,  fluency,  and 
fullness  of  all  these  types  of  comprehension.  The  skills  in 
word  mastery,  then,  are  to  be  considered  significant  only  as 
they  function  to  facilitate  reading  comprehension  and  thus 
directly  to  increase  both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  from 
reading  activities. 

Techniques  in  Word  Mastery 

Among  the  techniques  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  satisfactory  reading  abilities  are  a  number 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  related  groups : 

1.  Methods  of  mastering  new  words. 

2.  Methods  of  working  out  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar 
words. 

3.  Methods  of  perceiving  familiar  words  in  ordinary 
reading. 

Methods  of  Mastering  New  Words.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  problem  of  introducing  the  new  words  in  the 
pupil's  first  and  later  efforts  to  acquire  a  reading  vocab¬ 
ulary.  When  a  pupil  first  attempts  to  learn  a  word,  he  must 
react  to  its  characteristics  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him 
to  recognize  the  word-form  and  distinguish  it  from  others 
whenTie  sees  it^again.  Although  they  may  be  subtle  and 
difficult  to  detect,  there  are,  doubtlessly,  different  techniques 
employed  in  studying  new  words.  Different  pupils  may 
react  to  word-forms  in  different  ways;  they  may  note  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics  of  the  visible  patterns.  One  of  our 
tasks  will  be  to  investigate  these  techniques. 

Methods  of  Working  Out  the  Recognition  of  Unfamiliar 
Words.  In  the  second  group  are  the  techniques  employed 
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in  efforts  to  recognize  a  more  or  less  unfamiliar  word  en¬ 
countered  in  the  process  of  reading  words  in  isolated  or  con¬ 
nected  form.  In  this  group  are  included  not  the  methods 
used  in  the  word  or  vocabulary  study  lesson  but  the  devices 
used  when  reading  for  some  practical  purpose  is  held  up  by 
an  unfamiliar  word.  For  efficiency  in  this  situation,  the 
techniques  should  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  word  quickly 
and  with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the  task  of  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  phrase,  sentence,  or  paragraph  in  which 
the  word  occurs. 

Different  “methods  of  independent  recognition”  of  un¬ 
familiar  words  are  found  among  children.  It  is  probable 
that  some  methods  are  superior  to  others.  Moreover,  what 
techniques  a  pupil  develops  depends  considerably  upon  the 
way  he  is  taught  to  attempt  to  analyze  words  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  upon  the  methods  used  in  the  specific  study  "of 
words  when  they  were  first  encountered  in  a  vocabulary 
study-period  or  in  some  other  way.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  to  consider  the  merits  of  these  two  techniques 
for  their  own  purposes,  but  also  to  ascertain  their  effects 
upon  each  other. 

Methods  of  Perceiving  Familiar  Words  in  Ordinary  Read¬ 
ing .  Efficient  reading  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ability  to  recognize  words  with  great  speed  and 
accuracy.  Familiar  words  encountered  during  reading  are 
perceived  in  different  ways  by  different  individuals.  Some 
of  these  types  of  perception  doubtless  facilitate  rapid  and 
accurate  reading  more  than  do  others.  We  must,  therefore, 
discover  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  several  types. 
Investigations  to  be  reported  later  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  a  type  of  wordjperception  is  influenced 
greatly  by  the  techniques  utilized  in  studying  the  words  } 
when  they  were  first  encountered  and  in  achieving  recog¬ 
nition  of  them  at  various  times  before  they  were  fully 
familiar.  Since  it  is  highly  important  to  develop  the  most 
fluent  and  accurate  perception  of  words  during  reading,  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  appraise  the  techniques  used  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  study,  not  only  in  connection  with  their 
immediate  purposes  but  also  in  connection  with  their  influ¬ 
ence  or  efficiency  in  ordinary  reading. 

On  an  earlier  page  we  stated  three  convictions  concerning 
these  skills  in  studying  and  recognizing  words;  namely, 
that  such  skills  were  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  good  read¬ 
ing;  that  their  development  should  not  be  left  to  fortuity, 
but  should  be  definitely  provided  for ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  cultivated  in  isolation  from  normal  reading  compre¬ 
hension  but  as  an  intrinsic  phase  of  such  activity.  These 
three  statements  will  be  illustrated  and  defended  during 
the  course  of  the  volume.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  merely 
indicate  the  methods  of  study. 

Methods  of  Study 

Finding  Techniques  Which  Pupils  Now  Use.  One  task 
has  been  the  identification  of  different  methods  which  pupils 
use  in  studying  new  words,  analyzing  unfamiliar  words,  and 
perceiving  familiar  words  during  reading.  What  devices 
pupils  do  use,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  how  they  acquired 
them,  we  have  tried  to  discover  by  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  work  adopted  and  the  successes  and  errors  made  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  series  of  tests,  and  examinations  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  A  full  description  of  these  tests  and  examina¬ 
tions  and  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  cases 
studied  appear  in  the  writer's  The  Improvement  in  Reading: 
A  Program  of  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Methods  (The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  ,1927).  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here 
that  the  techniques  used  by  several  thousand  pupils — bright, 
average,  and  dull ;  excellent,  mediocre,  and  poor  in  reading ; 
under  many  different  forms  of  training;  of  different  ages 
and  grades — have  been  studied.  In  addition  to  observing 
the  cases  which  came  to  our  notice  in  this  work,  we  have 
attempted,  by  subjecting  children  to  experimental  teaching, 
to  obtain  examples  of  certain  techniques  now  rarely  found, 
in  pure  form  at  least,  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 
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Thus  a  great  variety  of  methods  used  both  singly  and  in 
combination  with  others  have  been  observed. 

Appraising  the  Various  Techniques.  The  second  main 
task  has  been  the  appraisal  of  the  various  techniques.  It 
was  necessary  to  discover  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  each 
device,  when  utilized  almost  exclusively  and  when  employed 
in  combination  with  others,  for  fulfilling  the  important  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  young  and  developing  pupils.  For  this 
purpose  tests  and  examinations  were  required  which  would 
enable  the  examiner  to  appraise  the  pupil's  efficiency  in  the 
various  phases  of  reading  and  learning  to  read.  The  in¬ 
struments  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  these  observa¬ 
tions  will  be  treated  in  some  detail  in  this  book. 

Determining  the  Effects  of  Familiar  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing.  The  third  main  task  has  been  the  determination  of 
the  kind  of  techniques  which  various  general  methods  of 
teaching  in  current  use  tend  to  produce.  If  the  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  the  techniques  are  fairly  well  known,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  determine  the  relative  values  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  different  methods,  such  as  the  natural  or  incidental 
method  and  the  various  phonetic  and  other  procedures. 
This  book  will  be  devoted  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
results  of  studies  of  such  familiar,  general  methods. 

The  Development  of  New  Methods.  The  fourth  main 
task  has  been  the  development  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  learning.  From  suggestions  evolved  during 
the  course  of  the  work,  hypotheses  have  been  spt  up,  new 
materials  constructed  to  clothe  the  theories  in  concrete 
form,  and  these  new  procedures  subjected  to  experimental 
and  practical  tests.  The  new  methods,  which  represent 
efforts  to  construct  courses  of  study  in  keeping  with  the 
five  principles  stated  on  page  3,  have  been  used  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  procedures  in  several  experiments  that 
will  be  described  in  full.  Each  test  and  experiment  pro¬ 
vided  suggestions  for  improvement.  In  the  last  chapters 
all  these  suggestions  will  be  gathered  together,  related  to 
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each  other,  and  organized  into  a  practical  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure. 


QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  possible  advantages  of  emphasizing  word 
mastery  in  the  early  stages  of  training?  What  are  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages? 

2.  Discuss  the  following  statement :  “By  drilling  the  beginner  rigidly 
in  correct  word  perception  and  pronunciation,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
general  powers  of  accuracy  in  observation  and  general  habits  of  thor¬ 
oughness  and  diligence.” 

3.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  “Certain  habits  of  word  mas¬ 
tery  are  the  tools  of  reading;  a  child  should  know  his  tools  before  he 
tries  to  put  them  to  practical  purposes.” 

4.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  “There  is  no  real  distinction 
between  word  mastery  and  comprehension;  each  is  but  a  phase  of  an 
inseparable  total  ability  or  activity.” 

5.  Why  has  emphasis  on  comprehension  come  to  be  more  pronounced 
within  recent  years  than  formerly?  Has  the  change  been  due  to  a 
new  philosophy  of  education,  to  school  experience,  to  laboratory 
studies,  to  a  new  psychology,  or  to  what? 

6.  Give  your  own  impressions  of  the  “general  convictions”  stated  by 
the  writer. 

7.  Does  the  writer  seem  to  favor  any  of  the  current  or  historical 
methods  of  teaching  beginners  to  read?  If  so,  which  one?  Which 
ones  is  he  likely  to  be  opposed  to? 

8.  Just  what  are  the  distinctions  between  the  “three  groups  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  word  mastery”?  Does  the  writer  imply  that  each  group 
embraces  many  or  few  specific  skills?  Does  he  imply  that  the  groups 
of  skills  are  distinct  or  closely  interrelated? 

9.  Name  some  particular  skills  which  are  useful  in  working  out 
the  recognition  of  new  words.  (A  list  of  these  will  be  given  in  Chap¬ 
ter  II.) 

10.  Criticize  the  writer’s  general  program  of  investigation.  What 
types  of  study,  not  mentioned,  might  have  been  added? 

11.  Look  over  one  of  the  books  listed  among  the  following  refer¬ 
ences  and  compare  the  point  of  view  with  that  represented  in  the 
present  author’s  “convictions.” 

REFERENCES 

Titles  and  summaries  of  all  important  investigations  in  the  field  of 
reading,  together  with  excellent  discussions  of  the  findings  under 
topical  headings,  will  be  found  in  W.  S.  Gray’s  Summaries  of  Investi- 
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gations  Relating  to  Reading  (University  of  Chicago,  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  No.  28,  June,  1925).  Dr.  Gray  has  sum¬ 
marized  the  more  recent  publications  in  articles  appearing  annually 
in  the  Elementary  School  Journal ,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  publications  contain 
a  complete  digest  and  bibliography  of  investigations  in  reading. 

The  list  of  titles  below  is  not  exhaustive,  but  perhaps  representative 
of  current  opinions  of  experts  concerning  the  topics  considered  in  this 
volume. 

F.  D.  Brooks.  The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading .  D.  Appleton, 
1926. 

S.  S.  Brooks.  Improving  Schools  by  Standardized  Tests.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1922. 

A.  I.  Gates.  The  Improvement  of  Reading:  A  Program  of  Diagnostic 
and  Remedial  Methods.  Macmillan,  1927. 

E.  B.  Huey.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.  Macmillan, 
1908. 

F.  Jenkins.  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs,  1915. 

C.  H.  Judd.  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development.  University  of 
Chicago,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  4. 

P.  Klapper.  Teaching  Children  to  Read.  D.  Appleton.  Revised 
edition,  1926. 

A.  E.  Moore.  The  Primary  School.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1925.  Chaps. 
11,  12,  13. 

J.  A.  O’Brien.  Reading,  Its  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  The  Century 
Co.,  1926. 

M.  E.  Pennell  and  A.  M.  Cusack.  How  to  Teach  Reading .  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  1923. 

W.  A.  Smith.  The  Reading  Process.  Macmillan,  1922. 

C.  R.  Stone.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1922. 
Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I,  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading. 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925. 

W.  L.  Uhl.  The  Materials  of  Reading.  Silver,  Burdett,  1924. 

H.  G.  Wheat.  The  Teaching  of  Reading.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1923. 

W.  W.  Winch.  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read  in  England.  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1925. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS  OF  WORD  STUDY  AND  RECOGNITION 

In  this  chapter  a  brief  description  will  be  given  of  the 
more  important  methods  employed  by  pupils  in  studying 
new  words  and  in  attempting  to  recognize  words  which, 
although  previously  studied,  appear  unfamiliar.  The 
merits  and  limitations  of  the  several  methods  of  attacking 
words  will  be  suggested  but  not  exhaustively  treated.  The 
more  promising  techniques,  which  have  been  subjected  to 
experimental  study,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  later  chap¬ 
ters.  This  chapter  will  serve  primarily  to  provide  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  pupils’  methods  and  an  orientation  among  the 
problems  which  the  existence  of  diiferent  techniques  sug¬ 
gests. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  materials  presented  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from 
the  results  of  experiments  and  observations  that  have  been 
previously  published  or  from  others  that  are  described  for 
the  first  time  in  later  chapters  in  this  volume.  Since  the 
statements  are  made  apart  from  the  substantiating  evi¬ 
dence,  it  will  be  advisable  at  least  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  and  to  list  the  references  to  which  the  critical 
reader  may  turn. 

The  references  which  follow  include  only  the  more  rele¬ 
vant  studies  of  the  writer  and  his  students  and  not  other 
excellent  materials,  most  of  which  have  been  ably  sum¬ 
marized  by  W.  S.  Gray  in  his  Summary  of  Investigations 
Relating  to  Reading  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1925). 

1.  Experimentally  controlled  studies  of  young  children’s 
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first  efforts  to  learn  words  under  different  types  of  tuition 
and  with  different  types  of  material. 

Two  studies  of  this  type  are  the  following : 

Gates,  A.  I.,  and  Boeker,  E.  “A  Study  of  Initial  States  in  Reading 
by  Pre-School  Children.,,  Teachers  College  Record ,  November, 
1923. 

Meek,  L.  A  Study  of  Hearing  and  Retention  in  Young  Children. 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  164,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1925. 

2.  Special  diagnostic  analyses,  frequently  followed  by 
experimental  or  remedial  learning  lessons,  of  good,  average, 
and  poor  pupils  at  various  stages  of  advancement. 

Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  XII  in  this  book  outline  this 
method  of  study  and  present  details  or  summaries  of  mate¬ 
rials  not  previously  published.  Earlier  publications  from 
which  data  were  drawn  are  the  following : 

Gates,  A.  I.  The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling:  With  Special 
Reference  to  Disability.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  129. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922. 

Gates,  A.  I.  and  Van  Alstyne,  D.  “The  General  and  Specific  Effects 
of  Training  in  Reading  with  Observations  on  the  Experimental 
Technique.”  Teachers  College  Record ,  March,  1924. 

Gates,  A.  I.  “A  Test  of  Ability  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Words.” 

Teachers  College  Record ,  November,  1924. 

Gates,  A.  I.  “Functions  of  Flash-Card  Exercises  in  Reading:  An 
Experimental  Study.”  Teachers  College  Record ,  December,  1925. 
Gates,  A.  I.  “A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Visual  Perception,  Intelligence, 
and  Certain  Associative  Processes  in  Reading  and  Spelling.”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Educational  Psychology ,  October,  1926. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  there  are  two  monographs 
now  in  preparation  which  give  the  results  of  extensive 
studies  of  several  hundred  individual  children. 

3.  Observation  and  tests  of  representative  school  groups 
under  experimental  control  for  long  periods. 

The  studies  presented  in  Chapters  III  to  VI  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  of  this  type.  Two  other  classes,  one  of  them  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  dull  pupils,  were  studied  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  two  classes  reported  in  Chapter  III.  Other  groups 
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studied  are  reported  in  Gates,  A.  I.,  Batchelder,  M.,  and 
Betzner,  J.,  “A  Modern  Systematic  Versus  an  Opportunistic 
Method  of  Teaching:  An  Experimental  Study,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  April,  1926,  and  in  some  of  the  references 
listed  under  (2)  above  and  (4)  below.  Two  other  reports 
of  experimental  teaching  will  be  published  later  in  separate 
articles. 

4.  Exceptional  groups  observed  daily,  over  a  long  period, 
while  under  experimental  control. 

Two  groups  of  deaf  children,  incapable  of  utilizing  pho¬ 
netic  aids  or  profiting  by  instruction  by  word  of  mouth, 
afforded  most  fruitful  data.  Partial  records  of  these 
studies  will  be  found  in  the  following : 

Thompson,  H.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Beginning  Reading 
of  Deaf-Mutes.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  254.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1927. 

Gates,  A.  I.  “Methods  and  Theories  of  Learning  to  Spell  Tested  by 
Studies  of  Deaf  Children.”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
May,  1926. 

Gates,  A.  I.  “Methods  and  Theories  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  to  Read.” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  June,  1925. 

A  study  of  a  group  of  dull  children  in  a  New  York  public 
school  will  be  published  later. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  efforts  have  been  made  to 
observe  the  methods  which  children  adopt  in  learning  their 
first  words,  both  when  left  unguided  and  when  influenced 
by  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  materials  or  by  a 
teacher’s  instruction,  or  both.  The  methods  which  appear 
at  later  stages  of  advancement,  those  which  characterize 
excellent,  average,  and  inferior  skills,  have  also  been  the 
objects  of  study.  The  account  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  is  a  general  summary  of  these  observations. 

Perception  of  Minute  Characteristics  of  Words 

In  studies  of  the  methods  adopted  by  children  in  their 
first  lessons  in  learning  to  recognize  words,  it  was  found 
that  a  large  proportion  examine  the  various  parts  of  the 
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word-form  until  some  minor  character  strikes  their  atten¬ 
tion.  As  they  study  the  small  groups  of  words  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  lesson,  they  continue  to  isolate  and  fixate  this 
character.  When  a  test  is  given  immediately  after  the 
study  period  or  later,  they  are  likely  to  recognize  the  word 
by  means  of  this  minute  clue,  if  they  recognize  it  at  all. 

The  characteristics  of  a  word  which  children  seize  upon 
are  varied.  For  example,  different  children  remembered 
monkey  by  means  of  the  “two  wavy  things,”  i.e.,  the  m  and 
n;  the  “hole,”  i.e.,  the  o ;  the  “funny  chair,”  i.e.,  the  k;  the 
“tall  middle,”  i.e.,  the  k;  the  “low  end,”  i.e.,  the  y;  “the 
monkey's  tail,”  i.e.,  the  tail  of  the  y — and  in  other  ways 
difficult  for  them  to  describe  except  that  they  were  attracted 
to  one  or  another  letter  or  small  combination  of  letters  by 
the  “funny  shape.”  Often  the  character  observed  was 
merely  the  configuration  of  a  part  of  the  word  without  com¬ 
plete  observation  of  any  letter.  Thus  the  general  shape  of 
key  with  the  first  part  above  and  the  last  part  below  the 
middle  part  was  the  clue  by  which  monkey  was  perceived. 

The  limitations  of  this  method,  when  depended  upon  ex¬ 
clusively,  become  apparent.  Many  words  contain  similar 
characteristics  such  as  “holes,”  dots  over  an  i,  double  letters, 
“tall  middles,”  and  so  on.  The  inadequacy  of  the  method 
was  easily  shown  by  putting  in  the  test  series  other  words 
similar  in  certain  respects  to  those  that  had  been  studied. 
Such  words  as  motley,  money,  many,  market,  marker,  man¬ 
kind,  for  example,  might  be  mistaken  for  monkey  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  relied  wholly  or  mainly  upon  the  appearance  of 
but  one  part  of  a  word. 

As  children  continue  to  encounter  new  words,  the  defects 
of  this  method  are  impressed  upon  them  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  majority  to  search  for  other  clues.  While  many 
may  largely  dispense  with  such  piecemeal  observation, 
others  merely  direct  their  search  for  new  types  of  details. 
A  few,  it  is  found,  have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  new 
and  effective  method  of  word  observation  and  study  without 
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special  help  from  the  teacher,1  and  occasionally  the  habit 
of  searching  for  such  small  characteristics  of  words  persists 
for  a  long  time. 

The  type  of  word  study  just  described,  quite  common  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  reading,  has  at  best,  then,  a  very 
limited  usefulness  and  may  lead  to  considerable  difficulty. 
There  are,  however,  other  types  of  word  detail  observation 
that  are  quite  useful  and  worthy  of  encouragement.  These 
will  be  considered  later.  At  this  point  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  not  all  types  of  observation  of  minute  word  char¬ 
acteristics  are  to  be  condemned ;  it  is  the  habit  of  depending 
solely  upon  the  study  of  particular  features  of  words  and 
the  choice  of  non-characteristic  details  that  is  disapproved. 

Perception  Based  on  the  General  Configuration  of 

Words 

Instead  of  reacting  primarily  to  some  single  feature  of  a 
word,  the  beginner  may  become  aware  chiefly  of  the  general 
configuration  of  the  word-form.  He  may  see  the  word,  for 
example,  as  a  sort  of  greyish  figure  in  which  the  letters  are 
not  sharply  perceived  but  which  possesses  a  certain  definite 
outline  or  silhouette. 

When  one  of  the  first  lessons  consisted  of  a  series  of 
words  of  different  lengths,  such  as  cow ,  postman,  dress, 
duck,  football,  and  dandelion,  most  children  secured  more  or 
less  adequate  impressions  of  the  lengths  of  these  different 
words  and  utilized  this  observation  as  a  clue  in  recognition. 
Aside  from  length,  such  words  differ  in  shape|  The  shape, 
profile,  length,  and  variations  in  the  blackness  of  different 
parts  may  be  apprehended  and  utilized  as  a  means  of  word 
recognition. 

When  used  exclusively,  this  type  of  perception  is  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  reason  that  many  words  resemble  each  other 
too  greatly  in  configuration.  Beginners  who  rely  mainly 
upon  this  type  of  words  study  confuse  such  words  as  ball, 

1  See  study  by  L.  Meek ;  reference  on  page  11. 
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bell ,  belt ,  hall,  hell,  held  or  hare,  have,  home,  bare,  bear, 
base,  etc.,  which  are  similar  as  total  shapes. 

Little  or  no  dependence  on  the  general  appearance  of 
word-forms,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  inadvisable  as  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  this  clue.  Most  good  readers  have  a  quick  eye 
for  the  general  length  and  shape  of  word-forms.  Experi¬ 
ence  usually  increases  the  speed  of  this  type  of  observation, 
and  rapid  perception  of  this  facilitates  rapid  reading.  As 
wre  shall  indicate  later,  the  most  effective  form  of  word 
study  and  recognition  embraces  simultaneous  perception  of 
the  general  form  and  of  certain  significant  details  of  the 
word.  Clues  which  are  insufficient  when  used  alone  be¬ 
come  valuable  when  properly  integrated  with  others.  Our 
conviction  is  that  though  perception  of  words  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  apprehension  of  the  general  configuration  is  inad¬ 
equate,  the  development  of  a  keen  and  quick  eye  for  gross 
word-forms  is  highly  desirable. 

Perception  Based  upon  Identification  and  Naming  of 
Single  Letters 

If  children  are  not  taught  specifically  the  names  of  the 
letters  and  if  their  attention  is  not  drawn  specifically  to  the 
visual  characteristics  of  single  letters,  in  letter  drills  or  in 
writing  or  spelling,  they  are  usually  slow  in  learning  to 
isolate  these  elements  and  to  see  them  fully  and  clearly  as 
the  result  of  learning  to  read.  They  may  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  words  by  observing  both  the  general  configuration  and 
one  or  more  striking  details  of  the  types  previously  sug¬ 
gested.  But,  under  such  circumstances,  the  study  of  a  new 
word  or  the  recognition  of  an  unfamiliar  one  is  rarely  at¬ 
tempted  by  looking  carefully  at  the  single  letters,  one  after 
another,  and  more  rarely  by  naming  the  letters,  that  is,  by 
“spelling  the  word.” 

Until  fairly  recent  years  it  was  quite  common  to  teach  a 
child  to  recognize  and  name  all  the  letters  before  he  was 
taught  to  read  words.  A  common  result  of  this  type  of 
instruction  was  the  development  of  a  habit  of  studying 
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words  and  analyzing  new  words  by  naming  the  letters — a 
procedure  which  may  be  called  the  spelling  method. 

The  experience  of  many  careful  teachers  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  extensive  dependence  upon  letter-by-letter 
study  of  words  is  inadequate  and  detrimental.  In  the 
course  of  our  investigations,  twelve  beginning  pupils  were 
taught,  under  experimental  control,  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  spelling  method,  and  among  several  thousand  pupils 
approximately  thirty-five  were  found  who  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  spelling  attack.  More  than  half  of  these  pupils 
experienced  grave  difficulty  in  word  recognition  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  a  fourth,  though  more  competent,  were  hampered 
in  some  degree  by  what  appear  to  be  innate  limitations  of 
this  procedure. 

In  the  most  serious  cases,  pupils  are  not  only  slow  in 
working  out  the  recognition  of  new  and  unfamiliar  words 
but  also  frequently  unsuccessful.  It  is  a  real  case  of  failing 
to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  Even  among  those 
who  succeed  in  learning  new  words  and  in  recognizing  pre¬ 
viously  used  words  by  spelling  them,  the  process  is  often 
unnecessarily  slow.  When  an  unfamiliar  word  is  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  reading,  the  spelling  method  so 
completely  changes  the  method  of  observation  and  so  dis¬ 
tracts  attention  that  it  is  likely  to  interfere  seriously  with 
comprehension.  Finally,  among  pupils  who  depend  mainly 
upon  this  device  are  many  whose  type  of  word  perception 
during  ordinary  reading  is  slow  and  labored.  In  order 
to  recognize  the  word  accurately,  these  pupils  must  see  a 
number  of  the  component  letters.  The  fixation  of  the 
eyes  on  the  word  may  be  prolonged,  or  it  may  be  repeated 
for  different  parts  of  the  same  word,  especially  in  the  case 
of  long  words.  The  spelling  method  tends,  therefore,  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  quick  perception  of 
word-forms  necessary  for  fluency  and  speed  in  reading. 

Spelling  of  an  unfamiliar  word  is,  nevertheless,  a  useful 
means  of  familiarizing  oneself  with  it,  of  working  out  its 
pronunciation,  and  especially  of  detecting  larger  units, 
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such  as  syllables.  Its  chief  use  in  the  services  of  reading  is 
occasional  and  supplementary  to  others  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  shortly.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  pupils 
pursue  reading  for  months  without  learning  the  letters,  just 
as  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  them  read  letters  for  a  long  time 
without  reading  words.  The  letters  should  be  taught,  but 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  overemphasize  dependence  upon 
them  in  the  study  or  recognition  of  words. 

Perception  of  Words  by  Means  of  Phonetic 
Translation  of  Letters 

Instead  of  merely  perceiving  or  of  perceiving  and  naming 
the  letters  singly,  a  pupil  may  attempt  to  translate  each 
letter  into  its  sound.  To  develop  such  phonetic  skill,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  objective  of  extensive  training  in  most  of  the 
current  methods. 

Concerning  this  method  of  studying  and  analyzing  words, 
it  may  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  experimental  results  to  be 
described  later,  first,  that  the  ability  to  translate  a  letter 
into  one  of  its  sounds  is  serviceable  in  many  instances 
despite  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  fact  that  most  letters 
have  several  more  or  less  different  sound  equivalents.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  of  sound-letter  relations  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  silent  letters  in  English,  however,  children  well 
equipped  with  letter-phonetic  skill  are  often  baffled  by  many 
words.  The  method  alone  is  insufficient,  as  we  shall  see  in 
later  chapters.  It  may  be  stated,  furthermore,  that  children 
who  are  quite  successful  in  working  out  words  by  letter 
phonetics  alone  suffer  quite  often  from  the  consequent  fixa¬ 
tion  of  attention  on  the  small  work  elements.  Their  recog¬ 
nition  of  unfamiliar  words  may  be  slow  and  laborious,  use¬ 
ful  context  clues  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  perception  of 
more  familiar  words  is  often  less  ready  and  less  rapid  than 
is  desirable.2 

Ability  to  translate  single  letters  phonetically,  then,  is  a 

8  See  Gates,  A.  I.,  The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling:  With  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Disability,  for  data  on  this  point  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  in  later 
chapters  in  this  volume. 
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technique  of  real  but  limited  usefulness.  The  practical 
problem  is  that  of  determining  exactly  the  value  of  trans¬ 
lating  letters  into  sounds,  of  finding  methods  of  achieving 
the  desired  degree  of  skill  with  a  minimum  effort,  and  of 
confining  the  skills  to  their  proper  province.  These  are 
problems  for  later  chapters. 

Perception  of  Words  by  Means  of  Phonetic 
Translation  of  Phonograms 

In  most  phonetic  methods  used  in  American  schools,  much 
training  is  given  in  the  translation  of  the  smaller  phono¬ 
grams,  hi,  st,  rt,  th,  oo,  un,  and  the  like,  into  sounds.  The 
aim  of  such  instruction  is  usually  the  development  of 
ability,  not  merely  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  the 
phonogram  by  sounding  separately  and  then  blending  the 
single  component  letters,  but  to  give  the  whole  phonogram 
sound  directly  without  analysis  and  blending.  The  fact  that 
this  skill  is  frequently  not  achieved — the  pupils  remaining 
at  the  stage  of  single-letter  translation — is  an  objection  to 
certain  methods  of  teaching  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the 
skill  sought.  •  Development  of  ability  to  translate  the  phono¬ 
grams  quickly  and  as  a  whole  has  been  of  unquestionable 
utility  for  many  purposes  among  many  pupils  whom  we 
have  examined.  Since  most  of  these  phonograms  have  two 
or  more  sound  equivalents  and  since  there  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  non-phonetic  words — two  facts  which  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter-^uch  phonetic  skill  is  not 
all-sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  recognition 
of  many  words. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  an  abundance  of  this  type  of 
phonetic  ability  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  for 
word  study  and  perception.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  more  phonetic  ability  of  this  type  the  pupil 
achieves  the  better  his  power  of  word  recognition  and  his 
skill  in  reading  is  likely  to  be.  The  possibilities  that  such 
intensive  training  may  be  wasteful,  that  such  phonetic 
aptitude,  however  great,  is  seriously  inadequate,  that  it 
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may  be  detrimental  to  the  development  of  other  perceptive 
skills  highly  useful  in  word  study  and  recognition  and 
quite  essential  fo  rapid  and  comprehensive  reading,  are  so 
important  that  they  will  constitute  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  volume.  We  shall  report  in  detail  the  experi¬ 
mental  studies  of  phonetic  teaching  and  the  analyses  of  the 
phonetic  characteristics  of  the  English  language  in  a  later 
chapter  before  attempting  to  list  in  full  the  merits  and 
limitations  of  training  in  the  phonetic  translation  of  two- 
letter  symbols.  We  may,  however,  anticipate  later  results 
to  the  extent  of  stating  that  such  phonetic  skill  will  be 
shown  to  be  insufficient  and  especially  that  conventional 
phonetic  teaching  methods  are  faulty. 

Perception  of  Words  by  Means  of  Larger  Phonograms 

or  Syllables 

In  most  phonetic  systems,  the  larger  phonograms  such 
as  ber,  bor,  ing,  ame,  ought ,  ight ,  etc.,  are  introduced  as  well 
as  the  shorter  ones  which  usually  receive  the  more  emphasis. 
Different  methods  of  attacking  these  phonograms  are  used. 
Most  frequently  they  are  approached  by  blending  the  sounds 
of  the  constituent  letters  or  digraphs.  Even  if  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that,  after  some  experience,  pupils  will  learn  to 
recognize  the  large  units  as  such  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  learn  to  perceive  whole  words,  such  as  and  or  four, 
the  methods  of  approach  are  those  treated  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  sections — /the  work  consists  in  translating  and  blend¬ 
ing  letters  or  small  phonograms.  Usually  the  expectation 
is  that  the  pupil  will  reach  a  higher  level  of  immediate 
phonogram  recognition  which  may  be  combined  with  single¬ 
letter  or  two-letter  unit  translations.  Thus,  he  may  recog¬ 
nize  ing  as  a  unit,  and  on  encountering  sing,  translate  s 
into  its  sound  and  blend  it  with  ing;  similarly,  the  br  and 
ing  in  bring  may  be  pronounced  as  wholes  and  blended.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  combination  of  abilities  to  translate 
single  letters  and  two-letter  combinations  and  to  pronounce 
directly  certain  larger  phonograms  or  syllables. 
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C  In  this  composite  of  skills,  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
pronounce  directly  the  large  phonograms  and  syllables  is, 
our  studies  show,  of  marked  value*.  The  effect  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  these  units  and  of  being  able  to  pronounce  them  is  to 
simplify  and  abbreviate  the  task  of  analyzing  a  new  or  un¬ 
familiar  word.  To  the  extent  that  such  analysis  tends  to 
attract  attention  to  the  larger  parts  of  words  rather 
than  to  the  single  letters  or  small  phonograms,  the  effect 
upon  the  perceptive  habits  required  in  rapid  reading  is  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  words  cannot  be  analyzed  into 
such  large  phonograms,  and  to  the  extent  that  this  is  true 
the  procedure  is  subject  to  limited  use.  Studies  of  word 
structure  to  be  presented  later  will  indicate  to  what  extent 
this  limitation  exists  as  well  as  to  what  extent  the  ability 
to  perceive  and  utilize  the  larger  word  units  is  developed 
by  various  methods  of  teaching. 

Syllabication 

To  be  useful  as  a  means  of  recognizing  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  words,  the  ability  to  perceive  and  pronounce  the 
syllabic  units  as  wholes  must  be  combined  with  the  ability 
to  break  up  the  unknown  word  into  such  parts.  The  ability 
to  recognize  and  pronounce  isolated  syllables  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  facility  in  identifying  the  same  units  within  an  un¬ 
familiar  word.  Indeed,  the  technique  of  apprehending  the 
syllabic  units  and  of  resolving  the  total  word  into  them  is 
a  difficult  but  essential  phase  of  this  procedure.  One  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  the  studies  to  be  reported  later  is  the 
determination  of  economical  and  effective  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  this  skill. 

Perception  by  Means  of  Visual  Analysis  of  Words 

A  visual  analysis  of  a  word  may  be  made  without  a 
phonetic  translation  of  the  letters  or  other  parts.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  tendency  of  beginners  to  search 
for  striking,  minute  word-parts,  and  the  limitations  of  this 
procedure.  We  also  mentioned  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
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in  depending  on  the  general  configuration  of  the  word. 
Visual  analysis  may  be  more  detailed  than  the  latter  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  former.  It  may,  in  fact, 
lead  to  the  identification  of  letters,  small  phonograms, 
syllables,  or  any  other  common  word  elements  without 
sounding  or  naming  the  letters  or  other  word  parts,  in¬ 
deed  without  any  vocal  productions  whatever.  In  the 
case  of  certain  studies  of  deaf-mutes,3  it  was  possible  to 
develop  forms  of  visual  analysis  which  led  to  awareness  of 
word  similarities  and  differences,  to  perception  by  means 
of  the  really  significant  visual  features,  and  to  ability  to 
work  out  the  recognition  of  new  word-forms  without  any 
discoverable  vocal  response. 

Visual  analysis  of  the  word-form  without  any  attention 
to  the  sound  equivalents  may  be  directed  to  any  type  of 
word  element.  In  the  case  of  normal  children  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  certain  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
by  directing  perception  to  the  elements  which  are  convenient 
units  for  pronunciation,  provided  other  things  are  equal. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  better  to  see  penny  as  a  total 
composed  of  pen  ny  than  as  pe  nn  y,  which  conceivably 
might  be  as  useful  a  purely  visual  division,  for  the  reason 
that  practice  in  pronunciation  may  then  facilitate  effective 
visual  perception,  and  vice  versa.  The  possibilities  of 
harmonizing  visual  study  with  phonetic  experience  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  later  in  the  light  of  the  facts  se¬ 
cured  concerning  the  correspondence  of  common  visual 
elements  with  phonograms  and  the  data  obtained  from 
experimental  teaching  by  different  methods. 

Use  of  Context  in  Perception  of  Words 

Whatever  their  method  of  word-form  study  may  be,  pupils 
are  often  able  to  help  themselves  in  attempting  to  perceive 
an  unfamiliar  word  by  making  deductions  from  the  context. 
Some  children,  in  fact,  can  apprehend  the  word  with  almost 
negligible  consideration  of  the  word-form  itself.  Thus,  a 

8  See  references  on  page  12. 
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pupil  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  italicized  word  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence — The  baby  was  asleep  in  her  crib — may  be 
able  to  “guess”  what  it  is  from  the  contextual  clues. 

Properly  used,  this  method  of  securing  assistance  in 
recognizing  words  is  most  commendable.  It  emphasizes 
accurate  and  full  comprehension  of  the  thought;  it  intro¬ 
duces  the  minimum  of  distraction.  It  may  give  aid  quickly. 

The  use  of  the  context  alone,  however,  is  obviously  not 
sufficient.  The  clues  are  often  inadequate  and  even  when 
they  suggest  the  proper  idea  they  may  not  indicate  clearly 
which  of  several  words  of  similar  meaning  is  used.  Pupils 
who  depend  excessively  upon  context  clues  alone  are  in¬ 
clined  to  make  substitutions  of  similar  words,  particularly 
such  words  as  this ,  that ,  there ,  the,  or  is  and  was ,  and  the 
like,  so  frequently  that  they  are  constantly  practicing  errors 
of  perception  and  often  distort  the  thought. 

To  neglect  the  development  of  skill  in  utilizing  context 
clues  would  be  as  regrettable  as  to  depend  exclusively  on 
this  method.  Inability  to  profit  from  the  meaning  is  oc¬ 
casionally  the  result  of  training  which  has  overemphasized 
some  type  of  word-form  study,  such  as  phonetic  analysis. 
Our  various  experiences,  to  be  related  more  fully  later,  all 
harmonize  in  one  respect  at  least:  whatever  else  is  done, 
whatever  method  of  word  perception  is  approved,  the  habit 
of  utilizing  the  contextual  meanings  as  an  aid  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  word-forms~§I^  developed  and 

related  to  the  other  methods  of  attack. 

Concluding  Statements 

This  brief  survey  of  the  ways  in  which  word-forms  are 
analyzed  and  perceived  indicates  the  nature  and  range  of 
the  facts  that  remain  to  be  discovered.  Each  type  of  per¬ 
ceptive  attack  is  of  service  under  certain  conditions  and  for 
certain  words.  No  single  method  appears  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  demands  of  word  perception.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  pupil,  to  be  highly  competent,  must  have 
acquired  all  methods  of  word-form  study  as  well  as  facility 
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in  utilizing  the  context  and  a  considerable  skill  in  choosing 
the  technique  to  fit  each  particular  need.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  not  all  the  devices,  but  only  a  select 
few,  are  needed.  Just  what  combination  of  techniques  and 
what  degree  of  adroitness  in  their  use  may  be  required, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  discover  in  the  following  chapters.  ^ 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  How  might  studies  of  the  beginning  reading  of  deaf  children 
throw  light  on  the  values  and  limitations  of  the  phonetic  training  of 
normal  children? 

2.  If  a  deaf  child  has  never  heard  a  word  sound  and  is  unable  to 
pronounce  a  single  word,  how  will  he  react  to  printed  words  in  his 
first  lessons?  By  what  clues  will  he  learn  to  recognize  them?  Will 
he  see  words  as  normal  children  do? 

3.  By  what  clues  do  most  of  your  beginners  recognize  words?  Can 
you  give  any  evidence  that  the  method  of  teaching  which  you  use  has 
any  influence  on  the  type  of  clues  your  pupils  tend  to  utilize? 

4.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  different  children  learn  a  given 
word  in  different  ways  and  recognize  words  by  different  clues? 

5.  Compare  your  own  opinions  about  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
of  the  clues  mentioned  in  the  text  with  the  opinions  of  the  writer. 

6.  Can  you  offer  any  evidence  for  the  statement  that  extensive 
training  in  phonetics  may  result  in  habits  that  interfere  with  fluent 
and  full  comprehension  in  reading? 

7.  Would  you  advise  teaching  a  child  the  alphabet  before  or  after 
he  has  learned  to  recognize  a  number  of  words?  Explain. 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  visual  and  phonetic  analysis  of 
words? 

9.  Arrange  the  various  word-perception  types  or  devices  from  most 
important  to  least  important.  Defend  your  arrangement. 

10.  Do  you  think  the  pupil  should  develop  skill  in  all  of  these 
types?  In  most  of  them?  Why  should  this  be  necessary? 

REFERENCES 

Since  this  chapter  raises  problems  which  are  to  be  solved,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  the  most  relevant  references 
will  be  found  in  the  later  chapters.  General  discussions  of  some  of 
the  issues  raised  in  the  present  chapter  will  be  found  in  the  books 
listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I.  The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  on 
Reading  contains  a  very  good  discussion  of  many  of  the  issues. 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  WITHOUT  SPECIAL  GUIDANCE 

In  the  preceding  chapter  were  listed  different  methods  by 
which  pupils  attempt  to  study  new  words  and  to  analyze 
unfamiliar  ones  encountered  in  various  contexts.  The 
merits  and  the  limitations  of  some  of  these  techniques, 
when  used  exclusively  or  mainly,  were  indicated.  The 
implication  of  the  preceding  chapter  was  that  the  optimum 
equipment  consists  of  several  different  techniques,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  investigations  are  required  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  combination  of  skills  would  be  most 
satisfactory.  Obviously,  we  should  be  concerned  with  dis¬ 
covering  a  combination  of  techniques  that  may  be  acquired 
with  the  minimum  of  time  and  effort  and  the  maximum 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teacher.  With  this 
chapter  we  shall  begin  a  survey  of  several  studies  conducted 
to  yield  information  on  this  point. 

The  “Natural”  or  “Incidental”  Method 

k 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  effort,  and 
possibly  of  the  pupil’s  satisfaction,  the  optimum  method 
may  be  the  one  which  pupils  themselves  follow  when  left 
to  their  own  devices.  This  “natural”  or  “incidental” 
method  has  a  number  of  defenders.  It  is  upheld  on  the 
assumption  that  pupils’  abilities  and  inclinations  differ,  and 
that,  consequently,  a  procedure  good  for  one  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impossible  for  another.  It  is  maintained  that  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  the  type  of  definite  tuition  suitable 
for  each  child,  because  aptitudes  for  different  methods  are 
too  difficult  to  determine  at  present.  It  is  argued  also 
that  the  really  effective  skills  are  so  subtle  that  they  can 
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scarcely  be  taught  to  children  under  the  present  mass  in¬ 
struction  which  provides  little  opportunity  for  observing 
and  influencing  the  progress  of  each  pupil.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  procedure 
is  to  provide  the  pupils  with  abundant  material,  opportun¬ 
ities  and  incentives  for  work,  and  rewards  for  progress, 
but  with  very  little  definite  instruction.  It  is  expected 
that  from  the  child's  own  experience  techniques  will  emerge 
which  will  be  suitable  for  meeting  at  least  the  genuine 
needs  of  reading. 

Sources  of  Evidence 

The  possible  effectiveness  of  such  a  method,  we  have  tried 
to  determine  from  objective  evidence.  Our  data  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Results  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the  habits  of  ap¬ 
proximately  125  pupils,  in  Grades  1  to  8  of  a  private 
school,  who  learned  to  read  with  little  or  no  definite 
guidance.  The  main  findings  in  this  study  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  the  Psychology  of  Reading 
and  Spelling:  With  Special  Reference  to  Disability 
(Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1922). 

2.  Results  of  surveys  of  two  other  schools.  In  one,  ap¬ 
proximately  70  pupils  in  Grades  1  to  4  inclusive,  and  in 
the  other,  86  pupils  in  Grades  2  to  6  inclusive,  had  been 
permitted  to  learn  by  themselves.  In  one  of  these 
schools  one  group  of  pupils  was  observed  carefully 
for  more  than  two  years.  These  results  have  not 
heretofore  been  published. 

3.  Results  of  fairly  elaborate  diagnoses  of  approximately 
185  pupils,  from  various  schools  in  which  no  definite 
phonetic  or  other  such  methods  were  used,  who  were 
found  to  have  some  form  of  reading  difficulty.  Only 
a  few  of  these  case  studies  have  been  published. 

4.  Studies,  in  the  case  of  two  groups  of  beginners,  of  the 
influence  of  different  types  of  word  problems  and  of 
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learning  with  and  without  special  tuition.  The  ref¬ 
erences  to  these  studies,  by  A.  I.  Gates  and  E.  Boeker, 
and  by  L.  Meek,  are  given  on  page  11.  The  latter 
reference  includes  some  especially  suggestive  case 
studies. 

5.  A  study  of  two  classes  of  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  one  taught  by  what  was  termed  an  opportun¬ 
istic  and  the  other  by  a  modern  systematic  method. 
A  report  of  the  main  findings  of  this  study  appears  in 
an  article  in  the  Teachers  College  Record ,  April,  1926. 
The  progress  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  these  two  classes 
since  June,  1924,  when  the  study  was  completed,  has 
been  determined  by  means  of  repeated  tests  and  obser¬ 
vations.  Some  pupils  have  been  subjected  to  special 
types  of  instruction  for  experimental  purposes  during 
this  period. 

The  results  of  these  several  studies  have  been  so  similar 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  review  them  all  in  order  to 
draw  a  representative  picture  of  the  effects  of  unguided 
learning  in  reading.  From  the  survey  of  the  two  schools 
mentioned  under  (2)  above,  it  was  possible  to  select  130 
pupils  who  had  spent  a  year  or  more  in  practically  unguided 
work  in  reading.  An  analysis  of  the  skills  and  deficiencies 
of  the  members  of  this  group  will  reveal  fairly  faithfully  the 
results  of  this  type  of  learning. 

Typical  Results  from  One  Study 

In  order  to  eliminate  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  that 
might  be  due  primarily  to  intellectual  inferiority,  no  pupils 
with  an  intelligence  quotient  (based  on  results  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Binet  or  the  Pintner  Non-Verbal  Tests)  of  less  than 
85  were  included  in  the  group.  The  intelligence  quotient 
fell  within  the  range  of  85  to  142,  with  the  median  at  108. 
This  group  obviously  included  no  very  dull  pupils  and  was 
on  the  whole  of  better  than  average  endowment. 

In  rate  and  accuracy  of  comprehension  as  measured  by 
standard  reading  tests,  53  per  cent  of  this  group  equaled  or 
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excelled  the  “norms”  or  average  attainments  of  presum¬ 
ably  representative  pupils,  but  only  38  per  cent  equaled  or 
excelled  the  achievement  of  average  pupils  of  the  same 
mental  age.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  group  were  average  or  better  than  aver¬ 
age  in  silent  reading,  but  25  per  cent  were  only  fair,  and 
another  35  per  cent  were  inferior.  About  one-third  of  the 
lowest  35  per  cent  were  poor  readers  of  the  hasty,  inaccurate 
sort.  They  actively  sought  the  meaning  but  their  com¬ 
prehension  was  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  were  quite  inferior  in  both  rate  and  accuracy  of 
comprehension. 

Attainments  of  Fundamental  Reading  Skills 

All  these  pupils  were  given  tests  in  the  oral  reading  of 
paragraphs,  in  the  pronunciation  of  lists  of  isolated  words, 
and  in  other  reading  tasks,  during  which  the  methods  of 
attacking  new  and  unfamiliar  words  and  the  errors  in  word 
recognition  and  comprehension  could  be  observed.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  the  results  of  these  tests  were  that  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  had  no  effective 
methods  of  word-form  analysis  and  that  30  per  cent  were 
not  quick  and  accurate  in  the  perception  of  words  during  the 
reading  of  fairly  easy  material.  Fully  20  per  cent  should 
be  regarded  as  extremely  incompetent  in  the  independent 
recognition  of  words. 

These  facts  reveal  the  main  deficiency  in  the  natural, 
unguided  method  of  learning  to  read.  While  nearly  a  half 
of  a  group  succeed  in  learning  without  marked  difficulty, 
and  another  quarter  progress  fairly  well,  at  least  a  quarter 
flounder  considerably  or  deplorably.  Among  the  latter, 
nearly  half  encounter  difficulties  so  grave  that  they  are  able 
to  make  scarcely  any  progress.  They  are  the  ones  who, 
unless  promptly  assisted,  are  later  to  be  designated  as 
“special  disabilities”  in  reading  and  are  either  turned  over 
to  special  officers  to  be  helped  or  permitted  to  struggle  on 
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against  the  overwhelming  odds  that  confront  the  non¬ 
reader. 

Special  Abilities  and  Deficiencies  Found 

Among  a  group  of  children  learning  to  read  for  a  year 
or  more  by  their  own  methods,  many  techniques  are  found 
for  attempting  to  recognize,  pronounce,  and  learn  new  and 
unfamiliar  words.  The  most  common  will  be  the  method 
of  guessing  at  the  word  on  the  basis  of  context  clues.  The 
pupils  give  primary  attention  to  the  meaning— a  habit 
which  is  admirable  but  insufficient.  Neglect  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  word-form  perception  leads  to  an  overemphasis 
of  guessing  on  the  basis  of  the  context.  Many  pupils  be¬ 
come  hasty,  inaccurate  readers.  When  the  material  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  unusual  words,  comprehension  may  be 
distorted,  with  the  result  that  words  are  constantly  mis- 
recognized. 

Next  to  dependence  upon  the  meaning,  perception  based 
on  the  general  configuration  of  words  is  the  means  by  which 
these  pupils  attempt  to  recognize  words.  Among  the  errors 
commonly  made  are  a  large  number  in  which  the  actual 
word  is  called  some  other  which  is  similar  to  it  in  general 
and  harmonizes  with  the  meaning  that  the  pupil  derived 
from  the  sentence  containing  it.  When  isolated  words  are 
offered,  the  promptness  with  which  most  of  these  pupils 
respond  indicates  that  they  have  quickly  observed  some 
feature  of  the  word  without  detailed  analysis  of  the  word 
parts.  Among  the  130  pupils  observed  at  least  75  per  cent 
attached  unfamiliar  words  in  this  manner. 

In  many  cases  in  this  group  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
accurately  whether  the  pupil  perceived  primarily  the  total 
word-form  or  some  particular  feature.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  first  part  of  the  word,  at  least,  was  more  clearly 
apprehended  than  other  parts.  Possibly  the  pupil  observed 
a  vague  figure  of  which  the  beginning  was  most  clearly  per¬ 
ceived.  In  any  case,  the  perceptive  attack  was  usually  quick 
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and  superficial.  Careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  word 
parts  was  relatively  rare. 

Although  spelling  of  the  unfamiliar  word  was  a  primary 
method  of  attack  of  but  four  or  possibly  five  pupils  in  the 
group,  it  was  utilized  by  approximately  65  per  cent  as  a 
secondary  method.  When  the  typical  pupil  failed  in  one 
or  more  efforts  to  recognize  the  word  by  the  rapid,  super¬ 
ficial  survey,  he  was  likely  to  read  off  the  individual  letters. 
Combined  with  efforts  to  deduce  the  word  from  the  con¬ 
text,  the  observation  of  the  general  word-form  with  special 
attention  to  the  initial  segment,  followed  by  observing  and 
naming  the  letters,  constituted  the  most  common  method 
used  by  these  pupils. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  group  utilized  the  de¬ 
vice  of  translating  letters  into  their  sounds  occasionally, 
and  6  per  cent  frequently.  Although  we  were  unable  to 
determine  with  certainty  how  each  of  these  pupils  ac¬ 
quired  this  type  of  phonetic  ability,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  half  had  developed  it  without  much  instruction.  The 
other  half  had  probably  been  introduced  to  the  device,  but 
not  considerably  trained,  by  parents,  teachers,  or  other 
pupils. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  showed  any  appreciable  disposi¬ 
tion  to  utilize  the  larger  phonograms,  and  some  of  these 
pupils  had  probably  been  instructed  on  occasions  at  home 
or  in  school.  Three  pupils  possessed  considerable  phonetic 
skill,  but  only  one  of  them  was  very  successful  in  attack¬ 
ing  words  or  in  reading. 

Skill  in  dividing  new  words  into  syllables  and  attacking 
them  separately  was  shown  in  some  degree  by  about  20 
per  cent,  chiefly  the  better  readers  of  the  group.  In  the 
majority  of  these  instances  the  ability  to  divide  the  word 
into  syllables  probably  resulted  from  instruction  in  spelling 
rather  than  from  the  pupil's  own  discoveries  in  reading. 
Among  the  poorer  readers,  scarcely  any  aptitude  was  shown 
for  detecting  the  syllabic  units  of  words.  Indeed,  ability 
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to  divide  words  into  common  visual  or  phonetic  elements 
was  almost  negligible  among  the  poorer  half  of  the  group. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  somewhat  informal  analysis  of  the  achievements  of 
130  pupils  left  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices  has  shown  that  pupils  ranging  from  fair  to  distinctly 
superior  intelligence,  frequently  fail  to  develop  satisfactory 
techniques  of  word  analysis  and  recognition.  Among  the 
pupils  studied,  approximately  one  out  of  four  was  so  ill 
equipped  as  to  fall  short  of  satisfactory  progress  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  reading  vocabulary.  Many  were  clumsy  and  in¬ 
accurate  in  word  perception  and  were  prone  to  distort 
the  material  read,  especially  when  it  became  difficult.  Al¬ 
though  many  others  became  good  or  even  excellent  readers, 
their  techniques  in  word  recognition  were  rarely  excellent. 
Relatively  few  had  acquired  skill  in  dividing  unfamiliar 
words  into  syllables  or  phonograms,  in  perceiving  the  ele¬ 
ments  common  to  many  words,  or  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  phonetic  conventions  of  the  language.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  most  successful  of  these  pupils 
would  have  realized  greater  attainments  had  they  been 
provided  with  some  kind  of  tuition. 

These  results  are  typical  of  others  obtained  from  pupils 
permitted  to  learn  without  guidance. 

The  results  of  these  observations  indicate  the  inadequacy 
of  a  procedure  in  which  such  important  but  subtle  skills 
are  disregarded  or  are  supposed  to  be  developed  in  some 
“incidental”  way. 

The  “natural  method”  is  really  an  unabridged  trial  and 
error  or  trial  and  accidental  success  procedure,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  which  are  recognized  in  the  learning  of  other  skills. 
The  frequency  of  failure,  of  difficulties  of  various  sorts,  and 
of  probable  unnecessarily  low  accomplishment  by  many 
whose  deficiencies  were  overcome  or  compensated  for  after 
struggles,  is  sufficient  reason  for  seeking  definite  methods 
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of  instruction  which  make  the  development  of  the  basal 
perceptive  skills  a  definite  objective  of  teaching. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  What  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  recent  popularity  of  “natural” 
or  “unguided”  methods  of  teaching  beginning  reading? 

2.  If  the  conventional  drill  methods  which  emphasize  phonetic  an¬ 
alysis,  single-word  learning,  etc.,  are  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
would  this  fact  justify  the  natural  or  incidental  method? 

3.  Does  modern  educational  philosophy,  such  as  that  represented  by 
Dewey,  Kilpatrick,  and  others,  favor  unguided  learning?  Consult 
writings  by  these  authors. 

4.  Does  modern  psychology  favor  unguided  learning?  Consult 
texts  by  Thorndike,  Freeman,  Judd,  and  others  on  this  point. 

5.  Can  you  give  examples  of  the  outcomes  of  unguided  learning  of 
adults  in  typewriting,  golf,  swimming,  singing,  etc.? 

6.  Who  are  likely  to  be  most  in  need  of  guidance — first-grade  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults?  Explain. 

7.  Can  you  add  evidence  from  your  own  observation  which  har¬ 
monizes  with  or  contradicts  the  writer’s  opinions  concerning  unguided 
learning? 

8.  Is  a  child,  for  any  special  reason,  more  or  less  likely  to  need 
guidance  in  learning  to  read  than  in  learning  to  handle  objects,  sing, 
or  ride  a  bicycle?  Explain. 

9.  What  phases  of  reading,  if  any,  are  most  likely  to  be  neglected 
when  children  learn  without  guidance? 

10.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  some  children  learn  so  much 
better  than  others  without  guidance?  Is  it  invariably  true  that  the 
brightest  children  will  need  the  least  special  help? 
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Macmillan  Company). 


CHAPTER  IV 


PHONETIC  METHODS  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

In  the  preceding  chapter  was  presented  a  sample  of  the 
evidence  which  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  unguided 
learning  and  the  desirability  of  seeking  for  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction  that  will  guide  and  stimulate  the  pupil  to  develop 
the  skills  which  are  the  essential  tools  for  progress  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  failures  of  the  incidental  methods  attest  the  need 
of  positive  instruction.  While  guidance  is  most  obviously 
needed  by  those  pupils  who  struggle  more  or  less  helplessly 
when  left  to  their  own  devices,  it  may  also  be  very  service¬ 
able  to  others.  Our  problem  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  in¬ 
struction  that  will  most  adequately  assist  all  types  of  in¬ 
experienced  learners  to  acquire  the  essential  techniques  and 
avoid  inappropriate  devices. 

A  reasonable  method  of  conducting  a  research  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  would  be  to  begin  with  a  study  of  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  already  developed  and  widely  accepted  as 
useful  for  the  purpose.  The  phonetic  method,  in  fact,  on 
the  basis  of  these  considerations,  is  the  logical  candidate 
for  first  attention. 

Present  Status  of  the  Phonetic  Method 

A  decade  or  two  ago,  phonetic  training  often  claimed  a 
major  portion  of  the  time  and  emphasis  during  the  first 
two  years  of  school.  The  whole  course  of  study  was  often 
organized  around  phonetics  as  a  pivot;  the  vocabularies 
were  largely  selected  to  complete  the  system  of  phonetic 
families ;  the  drill  devices  were  for  phonetic  work ;  and  not 
infrequently  reading  for  the  thought  of  the  material — if, 
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indeed,  it  contained  an  idea — was  secondary  to  accurate 
pronunciation  of  words. 

In  the  Teachers  College  Record  of  March,  1925,  certain 
facts  were  published  concerning  the  present  use  of  phonetic 
methods  in  twenty-one  of  the  most  widely  used  published 
systems  for  the  teaching  of  reading  during  the  first  year. 
It  was  found  that  every  system  included  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  phonetics.  In  seventeen  of  the  systems,  phonetic 
cards  and  other  materials  were  provided ;  in  the  remaining 
four,  instructions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  such 
materials.  In  seventeen  of  the  systems,  phonic  or 
phonetic  1  work  was  begun  within  the  first  two  weeks  and 
in  none  was  it  begun  later  than  the  sixth  week  of  school. 
In  most  systems  a  great  deal  of  time  was  given  to  this 
work,  and  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  vocabulary  and 
the  nature  of  the  selections  were  considerably  influenced 
by  the  particular  scheme  of  phonetics  adopted.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  phonetic  training  was  in  1926 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  authors  of  primary  read¬ 
ing  courses,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  development  of 
phonetic  skill  probably  became  a  major  concern  of  primary 
teachers.  Apparently  no  other  single  teaching  device  has 
been  so  widely  adopted  by  American  teachers.  The 
phonetic  method  is,  in  fact,  the  only  well-known  procedure 
for  developing  habits  of  word  study  and  perception  and 
independent  skill  in  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar  words. 

Despite  the  extent  to  which  varieties  of  phonetic  proced¬ 
ure  are  now  employed,  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  concerning  the  results  obtained.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  procedure. 
Let  us  make  a  beginning  in  this  chapter  by  considering 
briefly  and  critically  the  arguments  upon  which  the  method 
is  founded,  the  principles  of  learning  represented  in  the 
procedure,  the  results  of  previous  experimental  studies,  and 

1  By  phonics  we  shall  mean  “ear  training”  and  practice  in  the  articulation  of 
words  or  word  elements  without  the  printed  word ;  by  phonetics  the  various  forms  of 
training  in  which  pronunciation  and  sounds  of  word  elements  are  associated  with  the 
equivalent  printed  word-forms. 
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the  opinions  of  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  This 
survey  will  provide  guidance  for  setting  up  experiments  and 
conducting  inquiries  concerning  the  validity  of  the  phonetic 
approach. 

The  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  English  Words 

The  phonetic  method  has  been  defended  chiefly  by  the 
results  of  various  observations  and  studies  of  the  relations 
of  sounds  and  letters  and  of  sounds  and  combinations  of 
letters  in  the  English  language.  The  method  is  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  English  is  largely  phonetic. 

Several  -studies  have  shown  that,  in  a  particular  use  of 
the  term,  English  words  are  largely  phonetic.  Burbank2 
found  that  there  are  in  the  English  language  approximately 
3,381  monosyllables,  86.9  per  cent  of  which  are  phonetic. 
He  also  found  that  of  the  3,405  syllables  in  the  polysyllabic 
words  of  the  Jones  spelling  list  for  the  primary  grades, 
approximately  the  same  percentage  (86.5  to  be  exact)  are 
phonetic.  More  recently  Osburn’s  study  3  of  the  first  2,500 
words  in  the  Thorndike  word  list  showed  that  all  but  186 
are  phonetic.  The  argument  based  on  these  facts  is  as 
follows :  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  every  seven  syllables, 
six  are  like  dun  and  only  one  is  like  done .  An  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  words  and  syllables  in  English  are 
phonetic.  Because  one  word  or  syllable  in  seven  is  unpho- 
netic,  shall  we  ignore  the  85  per  cent  that  are  phonetic  and 
teach  our  entire  vocabulary  as  sight  words,  thus  putting  our 
language  on  a  par  with  Chinese?”  4 

These  facts  offer  an  argument  primarily  in  favor  of  the 
development  of  ability  to  give  the  sound  equivalents  of  sin¬ 
gle  letters.  The  finding  is  that  approximately  87  per  cent 
of  English  words  “are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced  or 
pronounced  as  they  are  spelled.”  5  Unless  the  practice  of 

a  Burbank,  E.  D.  In  Volta  Review,  XXII,  Nos.  8,  5,  and  6,  1920. 

3  Osburn,  W.  J.  Bulletin  on  Remedial  and  Follow-up  Work  in  Silent  Reading,  No.  1, 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925. 

4  Burbank,  op,  cit. 

*  Ibid. 
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translating  single  letters  into  sounds  should  have  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  other  skills,  such  as  the  perception  of 
familiar  words  in  ordinary  reading,  this  fact  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  telling  argument  in  favor  of  this  type  of  pho¬ 
netic  skill.  The  exact  significance  of  this  definition  of 
“phonetic,”  however,  should  be  observed. 

A  word,  according  to  the  definition  just  given,  is  phonetic 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  relations  of  sounds  and  letters 
conform  to  certain  common  usages.  These  customs  are 
sometimes  formulated  into  rules.  For  example,  cat  is  pho¬ 
netic  since  in  pronouncing  it  each  letter  is  given  a  certain 
sound  that  occurs  frequently  in  other  words  or  that  con¬ 
forms  to  certain  rules  established  by  custom.  A  letter  or 
syllable  is  phonetic  if  there  are  a  number  of  similar  usages 
in  the  language.  A  grave  difficulty  arises,  however,  when 
we  recognize  the  variety  of  precedents  for  the  sounds  of 
letters.  Thus  cat  may  be  pronounced  as  Kate ,  cot ,  ket,  sat , 
set,  sate,  and  in  other  ways  which  may  be  legitimately 
termed  phonetic  since  each  is,  by  certain  precedents,  “pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  is  spelled.,,  It  is  nevertheless  quite  possible 
that  the  number  of  legitimate  translations  of  letters  into 
sounds  is  so  great,  especially  when  the  presence  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  non-phonetic  words  and  silent  letters  is 
taken  into  account,  as  to  make  the  procedure  often  more 
confusing  than  helpful. 

Most  phonetic  systems  teach  the  larger — two  or  more 
letter — phonograms  as  well  as  the  sound  equivalents  of 
single  letters.  The  purpose  of  this  instruction  is  twofold. 

One  purpose  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  and  sound 
or  pronounce  a  number  of  the  combined-letter  phonograms. 
Mastery  of  a  number  of  these  phonograms,  it  is  assumed, 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  “unlock”  the  words  in  which  the 
same  units  occur.  This  is  the  procedure  recommended  by 
Burbank,  Washburne,  Osburn,  and  others  and  adopted  by 
most  reading  systems,  but  with  very  different  phonograms. 

Some  doubt  concerning  the  probability  of  securing  rapid 
and  accurate  word  mastery  in  this  manner  arises  from  the 
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fact  that  not  only  is  there  a  very  large  number  of  different 
phonograms,  but  there  are  also  many  syllables  and  other 
letter  combinations  which  are  pronounced  differently  in 
different  words.  The  “rules”  which  indicate  the  relations 
between  a  phonogram  and  its  different  pronunciations  are 
rather  complex.  Indeed,  English  is  phonetic  only  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  very  complex  scheme.  This  fact,  which  will 
be  demonstrated  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  here  but  shall  merely  assert  its  implication; 
whether  the  phonetic  relations  of  English  are  too  varied 
and  complicated  to  make  feasible  the  hope  to  secure  the 
various  skills  in  word  recognition  by  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  specific  phonograms  which  are  to  be  used  as  “keys”  is 
not  apparent  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  value  of  such  a 
phonetic  method  cannot  be  fully  defended  on  the  basis  of 
the  analyses  of  the  English  language  which  have  already 
been  made,  because  some  of  the  most  crucial  data  have  not 
yet  been  fully  ascertained. 

A  second  objective  claimed  for  phonetic  training  depends 
not  necessarily  upon  the  mastery  of  particular  word-sound 
relations  but  upon  the  development  of  perceptive  habits 
of  seeing  words  not  merely  as  gross  configurations  but  as 
wholes  composed  of  definite  parts.  Phonetic  training,  it 
is  urged,  develops  the  ability  to  see  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  words  and  in  particular  to  see  their  phonetic 
elements.  This  skill  enables  children  to  attack  new  words 
piecemeal  and  achieve  independence  in  word  recognition. 

Such  are  the  main  defenses  of  phonetic  training.  Let 
us  next  inquire  to  what  extent  the  expected  results  have 
been  demonstrably  secured.  The  most  authentic  source 
of  such  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  results  of  adequate 
experimental  studies. 

Experimental  Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Teaching 

Phonetics 

The  literature  of  the  subject  affords  only  about  a  dozen 
studies  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  problem  of  teach- 
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in g  phonetics  to  young  pupils.  Some  of  these  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  because  of  the  failure  to  control  the  groups 
adequately  in  the  matter  of  intelligence  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  nearly  all  the  studies,  moreover,  no  really  de¬ 
tailed  diagnostic  and  objective  measurements  of  the  results 
of  phonetic  and  the  “control”  teaching  are  found.  Only 
the  opinions  of  teachers  or  supervisors  or  the  scores  on 
some  test  of  general  reading  ability  or  the  like  are  com¬ 
monly  offered.  It  is  not  always  clear  just  what  and  how 
phonetics  was  taught  nor  what  and  how  the  control  or 
contrasting  classes  were  trained.  Partly  for  these  reasons 
and  partly  because  these  studies  have  been  reviewed  else¬ 
where,6  they  will  be  discussed  here  only  in  general  terms.7 

The  studies  usually  give  a  comparison  between  some 
form  of  phonetic  training  and  some  type  of  “natural”  or 
“incidental”  or  “look  and  say”  method,  that  is,  a  method 
with  little  or  no  word  analysis,  with  little  or  no  effort  to 
attract  attention  to  common  word  elements  or  to  similarities 
and  differences  among  words  or  to  develop  any  piecemeal 
method  of  word  attack.  Although  few  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  reported  admit  of  unequivocal  interpretation,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  main  they  indicate  that  when  pupils  are 
trained  by  a  typical  phonetic  system  the  results  are  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Some  pupils  fail  to  show  the  independent 
facilities  expected ;  some  become  hesitant,  “word  conscious” 
readers  concerned  too  much  with  the  details  of  word-forms ; 
some,  though  skilled  in  recognition  and  pronunciation,  fail 
to  comprehend  adequately;  and  many  lack  the  zest  for  and 
fluency  and  efficiency  in  the  comprehension  of  the  passage 
shown  by  pupils  trained  by  a  “look  and  say”  procedure. 
On  the  other  hand,  pupils  trained  without  the  phonetic 
method  or  any  other  method  designed  to  develop  independ¬ 
ence  in  recognition  of  new  words  are  judged  by  most  in¬ 
vestigators  and  critics  to  be  too  careless  and  inaccurate  in 

•  Uhl,  W.  L.,  in  The  Materials  of  Reading,  1924,  Chap.  X ;  and  Gray,  W.  S.,  in 
Summaries  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  1925. 

7  See  references  at  end  of  the  chapters  for  titles  of  the  particular  studies. 
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reading,  too  weak  and  dependent  in  word  recognition,  or  too 
clumsy  and  unresourceful,  unable  to  take  advantage  of  use¬ 
ful,  common  clues  in  dealing  with  new  words.  The  con¬ 
clusion  suggested — in  harmony  with  the  results  of  the 
studies  reported  in  the  preceding  chapter — is  that  some 
form  of  training  is  needed  to  develop  ability  to  perceive 
more  correctly  words  previously  encountered  and  to  enable 
pupils  to  work  out,  by  themselves,  the  perception  and  pro¬ 
nunciations  of  words  whose  printed  form  is  new  or  un¬ 
familiar.  Something  is  needed  to  do,  in  general,  what 
phonetic  systems  are  designed  to  do;  but  the  experimental 
literature  gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  the  methods 
of  teaching  phonetics  which  were  studied  are  fulfilling  the 
need,  much  less  that  they  are  the  best  of  conceivable  devices 
for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  experimental  litera¬ 
ture  goes,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  phonetic  methods 
should  be  viewed  critically. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  phonetic  methods 
used  in  experimental  studies  in  the  past  were  possibly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  best  of  those  now  available.  New  studies 
based  on  improved  methods  are  therefore  desirable. 

The  Phonetic  Method  Appraised  in  the  Light  of 
Principles  of  Psychology 

The  phonetic  method,  as  it  is  commonly  applied,  does 
not,  like  the  “natural”  or  “look  and  say”  procedure,  leave 
the  development  of  the  various  skills  in  word  study,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  perception  to  fortuitous  circumstances  or  to  the 
pupil's  inventiveness.  It  is  not,  like  the  others,  a  sample 
of  the  methods  which  are  now  usually  termed  “incidental.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  certain  phonetic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  is  made  a  primary  objective. 

Among  the  “direct”  methods,  which  are  contrasted  with 
the  “incidental,”  there  are  several  varieties.  The  phonetic 
method,  as  arranged  in  commercial  systems  and  as  now 
taught  widely  in  American  schools,  represents  that  type 
of  direct  method  which  may  be  termed  extrinsic  rather  than 
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intrinsic.  That  is  to  say,  the  phonetic  drill  is  not  an  in¬ 
trinsic  phase  of  the  training  for  thoughtful  interpretation 
of  reading  matter ;  it  is,  rather,  a  type  of  training  separate 
from  or  supplementary  to  regular  reading.  It  is  usually 
conducted  in  a  separate  period,  but  if  it  is  not,  it  occurs  in 
brief  yet  distinct  periods  during  the  reading  lesson  and  is 
not  fully  integrated  with  the  task  of  comprehension.  It 
falls,  then,  into  that  type  of  teaching  procedure  which  may 
be  called  the  extrinsic  rather  than  the  intrinsic  method.  It 
becomes  a  close  kin  of  other  supplementary  devices,  such  as 
the  specialized,  intensive  dumb-bell,  bar  bell,  and  similar 
practice  in  special  acts  as  part  of  the  training  of  a  football 
or  tennis  player,  the  intensive  drill  on  certain  runs  or 
chords  in  the  development  of  a  musician,  the  separate  drill 
on  ovals,  loops,  and  other  figures  in  beginning  writing,  and 
special  formal  or  supplementary  practices  in  other  types  of 
learning. 

Although  training  by  means  of  such  extrinsic  devices  has 
attained  great  popularity  in  many  fields  of  teaching,  it 
secures  slight  justification  from  the  established  principles 
of  learning.  Analyses  of  the  nature  of  improvement  and 
studies  of  the  transfer  of  training  alike  bear  witness  to  the 
probable  limitations  of  the  supplementary-device  procedure. 
Learning  consists  in  the  building  up  of  a  complex  reaction 
to  a  particular  learning  situation.  During  practice  in  writ¬ 
ing  ovals  or  loops,  what  a  pupil  learns  is  to  make  such  fig¬ 
ures  under  the  conditions  controlling  the  practice.  Whether 
these  skills  will  function  in  the  course  of  actual  writing  is 
uncertain.  In  a  similar  way,  what  a  pupil  learns  in  pho¬ 
netic  drills  is  precisely  to  do  whatever  stunts  are  exercised 
under  just  the  conditions  which  prevail  during  practice. 
There  is  always  a  probability  that  such  skills,  however  well 
they  may  operate  in  the  supplementary  drill,  may  not  func¬ 
tion  similarly  in  a  different  situation,  such  as  ordinary 
reading.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dependence  on  the 
transfer  of  subtle  skills  is  risky  even  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
perienced  and  more  mature  pupils.  In  all  likelihood,  such 
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dependence  will  be  the  more  risky  among  beginners.  Indeed, 
recent  studies  of  related  problems,  such  as  the  use  of  flash 
cards  8  in  reading  and  various  supplementary  devices  in 
writing  9  by  young  pupils  have,  in  the  main,  shown  serious 
limitations  in  the  uses  of  such  devices. 

It  is  a  corollary  of  well-respected  principles  of  psychology 
that  when  a  special  ability,  like  that  of  attaining  familiar¬ 
ity  and  skill  in  dealing  with  word  elements,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  developed  by  the  unguided  methods  which  children 
adopt,  as  in  the  “look  and  say”  procedure,  these  special 
abilities  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  out  by  means  of  an 
intrinsic  method  rather  than  by  an  extrinsic  supplemen¬ 
tary  device.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  should,  if  possible, 
receive  his  training  in  recognizing  common  word  elements, 
in  seeing  significant  similarities  and  differences,  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  these  clues  as  a  means  toward  perceiving  unfamiliar 
words,  not  during  a  special  period  and  with  special  mate¬ 
rials  and  drills  but  during  the  process  of  normal  reading 
work. 

From  these  statements  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn 
that  supplementary  or  extrinsic  methods  are  never  justified. 
They  sometimes  are,  either  because  no  satisfactory  intrinsic 
procedures  can  be  devised  or  because  the  gap  between  the 
supplementary  work  and  the  primary  functions  is  so  well 
bridged  that  the  transfer  does  occur  abundantly.  In  some 
cases  the  variety  in  work  made  possible  by  a  change  or  the 
great  zeal  aroused  by  especially  attractive  supplementary 
devices  is  a  factor  which  also  counts  appreciably. 

The  appraisal  of  the  typical  phonetic  method  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychology  seems  to  the  writer  to  raise 
doubts  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  procedure.  While 
such  an  appraisal  by  methods  of  logic  is  itself  risky  and 
while  the  negative  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  pres¬ 
ent  methods  out  of  court,  a  need  is  apparent  for  careful  and 

8  In  Teachers  College  Record,  December,  1925. 

9  Hertzberg,  O.  E.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Different  Methods  Used  in  Teaching 
Beginners  to  Write.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  214,  1926. 
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extensive  study  of  various  methods  of  developing  the  skills 
now  sought  in  phonetic  training. 

Since  past  experimental  work  has  been  concerned  mainly 
with  phonetic  methods  that  are  inferior  to  types  now  avail¬ 
able,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  what  procedures 
are  now  judged  most  productive,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
submitted  to  investigation. 

Opinions  of  Specialists  Concerning  Phonetic  Training 

To  determine  what  methods  of  phonetic  training  are  likely 
to  be  most  fruitful,  we  should  consult  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  specialists  in  the  field  of  reading  methods. 

The  T tv enty -fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  since  it  is  the  report  of  a  National 
Committee  of  specialists  in  reading,  should  provide  reliable 
information  concerning  the  present  attitude  toward  meth¬ 
ods  of  phonetic  training.  The  Yearbook ,  indeed,  deals  at 
some  length  with  this  problem,  and,  fortunately,  suggests 
a  general  procedure.  The  following  quotations  indicate,  in 
summary,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee: 

'Tending  the  settlement  of  controversial  points  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigations,  certain  procedures  should  be  carried  out 
in  every  school  system. 

"1.  A  definite  system  of  training  in  phonetics  should  be 
adopted;  this  system  should  be  carefully  related  to  a  rich 
reading  program. 

“2.  No  separate  work  in  phonetics  should  be  done  until 
the  child  has  established  the  habit  of  thought  getting,  has  a 
reasonable  stock  of  ^ight  words,  and  has  begun  to  note 
freely  gross  similarities  and  differences  in  words. 

"3.  All  early  work  in  phonetics  should  be  very  simple ;  it 
should  deal  with  common  familiar  words  and  with  pho¬ 
netic  elements  needed  by  children. 

"4.  All  phonetic  training  should  deal  with  words  as  units ; 
attention  to  elements  should  be  secured  by  covering  or  un¬ 
derlining  parts  of  the  word. 
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“5.  The  phonetic  elements  taught  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  best  known  scholarship  in  the  field  of  phonetics. 

“6.  The  habits  taught  should  lead  to  accurate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  enunciation  as  well  as  ready  recognition. 

“7.  Reasonable  results  should  be  required.  They  should 
be  determined  by  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  minimal 
number  of  phonetic  elements  and  by  their  use  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  actual  reading  situations." 

The  general  theory  underlying  the  various  phonetic  prac¬ 
tices  proposed  by  the  committee  is  expressed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  in  which  it  recommends  “vigorous  emphasis  from  the 
beginning  on  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process  and  the 
subordination  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  to  thoughtful 
interpretation."  As  many  students  interpret  the  specific 
recommendations,  the  committee  seemed  (a)  to  approve  of 
conventional  types  of  phonetic  elements  and  procedures  (see 
recommendations  2,  4,  and  5  above)  ;  ( b )  to  approve  of 
separate  work  in  phonetics  (see  2  above)  ;  (c)  to  approve 
of  fairly  early  training  (see  2)  ;  and  ( d )  to  suggest  no 
radical  departures  from  the  usual  conceptions.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  that  the  committee  realized  limitations 
in  the  traditional  phonetic  method  and  suggested  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  intrinsic  rather  than  supplementary  de¬ 
vices.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  committee  recognized 
the  deficiencies  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  of  pupils  trained 
without  guidance  in  these  lines,  that  is,  by  “natural,"  or 
“look  and  say"  methods,  and  being  sensitive  to  the  need  of 
some  type  of  training  in  the  essential  skills  recommended  a 
reformed  system  of  phonetics  as  the  best  of  available  prac¬ 
tices.  This  careful  report  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  was  considered  to  be  by  no  means  final  or 
perfect.  It  was  made  tentatively  “pending  the  settlement 
of  controversial  points  by  scientific  investigations." 

What  the  committee  set  up  as  outcomes  of  the  phonetic 
training  is  indicated  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
report : 

(a)  “Knowledge  of  a  number  of  phonetic  elements." 
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(&)  The  “use  of  these  elements  in  actual  reading  situa¬ 
tions.^ 

(c)  “Accurate  pronunciation  and  enunciation  as  well  as 
ready  recognition.” 

(d)  “The  habit  of  seeing  a  word  as  a  unit  made  up  of 
known  parts.” 

( e )  “The  habit  of  attacking  an  unknown  word  and  work¬ 
ing  it  out  independently.” 

General  Plans  for  Experimental  Studies  of  Phonetic 

Methods 

In  a  series  of  investigations  undertaken  by  the  writer  and 
his  students,  several  types  of  phonetic  methods  have  been 
tested.  Certain  older  methods  or  methods  not  harmonizing 
closely  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  have,  mainly  by  application  to  individual  pupils  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  been  compared  with  more  modern  procedures. 
In  the  more  extensive  studies,  the  writer  has  attempted 
to  appraise  phonetic  training  which  conforms,  as  nearly  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  it,  to  the  requirements  suggested 
by  the  National  Committee.  In  the  more  comprehensive 
study,  we  sought  a  comparison  of  the  “best”  phonetic  meth¬ 
ods  now  in  use  with  a  new  type  of  method  which  will  herein¬ 
after  be  called  the  intrinsic  method.  The  latter  procedures 
were  designed  to  produce  all  the  essential  outcomes  in  the 
form  of  attitudes  and  skills  that  the  usual  phonetic  methods 
have  sought,  together  with  certain  additional  abilities  of 
value. 

In  the  next  tw7o  chapters  there  will  be  given  the  signifi¬ 
cant  outcomes  of  two  studies  which  were  based  upon  equiv¬ 
alent  groups,  one  in  each  case  using  a  first-class  phonetic 
method,  the  other  being  what  should  be  named,  to  indicate 
its  nature  fully,  a  limited  intrinsic  method.  The  latter  pro¬ 
cedure  was  limited  by  omitting  certain  types  of  instruction 
that  the  writer  believed  to  be  highly  useful,  in  order  to 
discover  more  exactly  what  each  of  the  several  phases  of 
the  whole  procedure  contributed  and  what  aspects  of  skill 
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the  pupils  failed  to  secure  when  other  phases  of  training 
were  withheld.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  general  method  can  be  worked  out. 

In  later  chapters,  there  will  be  given  experimental  data 
which  were  obtained  from  individual  case  studies  and  other 
sources  concerning  the  usefulness  of  several  methods  of 
procedure  related  to  phonetic  and  intrinsic  devices.  The 
writer  hopes  gradually  to  demonstrate  as  well  as  to  appraise 
the  new  intrinsic  procedure  of  developing  a  number  of  the 
most  essential  reading  skills. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Select  a  half  dozen  words  at  random  and  by  giving  each  letter 
one  of  its  sounds,  according  to  the  dictionary,  see  how  many  different 
pronunciations  result.  Suppose  the  beginning  pupil  worked  out  the 
word  in  each  of  these  ways.  How  many  of  the  pronunciations  would 
probably  suggest  the  right  word?  How  many  would  suggest  wrong 
or  nonsense  words? 

2.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  an  incidental  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  word-mastery  skills?  What  does  he  mean  by  an  extrinsic  method? 
By  an  intrinsic  method? 

3.  To  what  is  the  word-mastery  instruction  incidental  or  extrinsic 
and  in  what  is  it  intrinsic  in  the  writer’s  use  of  these  terms?  Can 
you  suggest  better  terms? 

4.  May  not  a  method  be  more  or  less  (not  necessarily  either  fully 
or  not  at  all)  extrinsic,  incidental,  or  intrinsic? 

5.  Is  the  typical  phonetic  method  primarily  extrinsic,  or  incidental, 
or  intrinsic? 

6.  When  the  writer  questions  the  merits  of  the  typical  phonetic 
method,  does  he  thereby  question  the  value  of  phonetic  skill,  that  is, 
of  ability  to  translate  word  elements  into  sounds?  If  there  is  doubt 
on  this  point,  consult  Chapters  II  and  IX. 

7.  Would  there  be  justification  for  a  phonetic  method  if  it  did  not 
function  much  during  the  first  two  grades?  Explain. 

8.  Give  your  own  judgments  concerning  the  merits  and  limitations 
of  the  phonetic  method. 

9.  Which  in  your  opinion  is  the  more  important:  knowledge  of  the 
sound  values  of  single  letters  or  of  larger  units;  knowledge  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  particular  phonograms  or  a  more  vague 
but  general  knack  of  trying  to  sound  out  many  phonetic  elements? 
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10.  As  an  adult  what  type  of  phonetic  ability  have  you?  How  do 
you  usually  work  out  unfamiliar  words?  Compare  your  methods 
with  those  of  your  pupils?  Should  they  differ  in  kind  or  merely  in 
degree,  or  in  both? 
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references  listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  FIRST  INVESTIGATION  OF  PHONETIC  AND 
INTRINSIC  METHODS  * 

We  shall  report  first  a  study  of  phonetic  and  certain  in¬ 
trinsic  methods  which  was  made  during  the  academic  year 
1923-24.  The  phonetic  method  used  was,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  and  several  specialists  in  reading, 
as  good  as  any  existing  in  published  form  at  the  time. 
It  was  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  unusual  experience  and 
skill.  The  intrinsic  devices,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made 
up  by  relatively  inexperienced  persons  working  under  the 
writer’s  direction.  They  represented  a  first  effort  to  or¬ 
ganize  devices  of  a  new  type.  The  guiding  ideas  came 
from  earlier  experimental  studies  conducted  by  the  writer. 
The  materials  were  in  rather  crude  mimeographed  and 
printed  form.  They  were  all  far  less  satisfactory  than 
others  that  have  since  been  developed,  and  the  teacher  had 
had  no  previous  experience  in  using  such  materials  and 
methods.  These  limitations  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  results  of  this  study. 

In  order  to  appraise  the  results  of  the  two  types  of  train¬ 
ing  in  certain  details,  new  tests  and  examinations  were  de¬ 
vised  to  supplement  the  standard  instruments  which  were 
then  available.  The  new  tests  were  designed  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  measurements  of  the  various  skills  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  optimum  development  of  reading  ability. 

Between  large  numbers  of  subjects  with  less  adequate 
control  and  measurement  and  smaller  groups  better  con- 

*  The  writer  is  heavily  indebted  to  Miss  Agnes  Burke,  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  instructor  in  Kindergarten  and  First-Grade  Education  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  for  teaching  the  groups  in  this  experiment. 
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trolled  and  more  completely  appraised,  we  chose  the  latter, 
preferring  thoroughness  to  volume. 

Securing  Two  Equivalent  Groups 

The  first  study  used  as  subjects  first-grade  pupils  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  two  groups  equivalent  in  abilities  which  might  influ¬ 
ence  the  development  of  the  skills  sought,  the  status  of  each 
pupil  was  determined  in  each  of  the  following  abilities  or 
respects : 

1.  Age. 

2.  Stanford  Binet  Mental  Age. 

3.  Intelligence  Quotient. 

4.  The  teacher’s  judgment  of  scholastic  aptitude. 

5.  The  teacher’s  judgment  of  aptitude  for  reading. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce  words — Gates 
Graded  Word  Pronunciation  Test. 

7.  Oral  reading  ability — Gray’s  Oral  Reading  Passages. 

8.  Time  and  errors  in  reading  52  printed  capital  letters. 

9.  Time  and  errors  in  reading  52  lower-case  letters. 

10.  Ability  to  perceive  and  identify  words ;  a  test  compris¬ 
ing  a  series  of  48  problems  such  as  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustration. 


weather 

either 

mouth 

rather 

neither 

frights 

wither 

weather 

mother 

whimper 

freight 

accident 

accidental 

dentifrice 

acident 

accodent 

Occident 

accidint 

ossifice 

orifice 

precident 

accident 

These  exercises  increase  in  difficulty.  The  sample  shown  is 
of  medium  difficulty.  The  task  is  to  underline  the  word 
in  the  group  which  is  the  same  as  the  word  in  the  left 
margin. 

11.  Ability  to  discriminate  words;  a  test  consisting  of 
105  pairs  of  words  some  of  which  are  alike,  others  different, 
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as  shown  in  the  following  illustration.  The  pupil  marks 
the  unlike  pairs. 


it 

it 

ground 

grourd 

children 

chuldren 

as 

ar 

behind 

bekind 

mountain 

mountain 

am 

am 

butter 

butter 

remember 

remember 

he 

ha 

rushed 

rushed 

thousand 

thonsand 

12.  Ability  to  perceive  and  identify  geometrical  figures ; 
a  test  similar  in  form  to  (10),  composed  of  42  drawings 
like  the  following : 


AjIl 

Z-jJj 

Nila 

/\  m 

^hlj 

Ajil 

C\9f 

C/sA 

CVM 

w: 

w 

•^3 

13.  Ability  to  discriminate  digits;  a  test  similar  in  form 
to  (11),  composed  of  like  and  unlike  pairs  of  digits  like  the 
following : 


21 

12 

3280 

3380 

56391 

56391 

42 

42 

4870 

4870 

48203 

46203 

36 

36 

9658 

9658 

95721 

95721 

14.  Ability  to  discriminate  geometric  figures ;  a  test  simi¬ 
lar  in  form  to  (13),  composed  of  drawings  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

FH  m  SB  H3  KOH  HUH 


pnpq  oc?  EES  EES 

15.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  learning  unfamiliar  words  in 
association  with  pictures  which  represent  the  meaning  of 
the  words;  a  test  consisting  of  12  cards:  on  one  side  of 
each  card  is  a  drawing,  for  example,  a  horse,  with  the 
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printed  word  horse;  on  the  other  side  is  only  the  word. 
The  test  was  conducted  by  alternating  a  study  presentation 
with  the  first  side  of  the  card  and  a  test  presentation  with 
the  reverse  side. 

This  series  of  tests  and  judgments  covered  age,  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity,  general  scholastic  ability,  various  phases  of 
reading  ability,  aptitude  for  learning  to  read,  ability  to 
perceive  words,  and  several  phases  of  perceptive  skill  for 
small  visual  items. 

The  pupils  were  paired  to  yield  two  groups  as  nearly 
equivalent  as  possible  in  each  of  these  traits  before  the 
experiment  was  begun. 

Other  factors  were  also  kept  as  constant  as  possible. 
The  influence  of  the  teacher  was  kept  uniform  by  selecting 
two  halves  of  the  same  class  for  the  experimental  groups. 
Outside  of  the  periods  devoted  to  the  experimental  teaching, 
the  pupils  had  identical  training  in  reading  and  all  other 
subjects.  Both  experimental  classes  were  taught  by  a 
teacher  of  extraordinary  skill,  Miss  Agnes  Burke,  first  grade 
teacher  and  instructor  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
education  in  Teachers  College.  While  one  group  was  being 
instructed  in  phonetics,  the  other  pupils  were  in  charge 
of  an  assistant  teacher  or  were  occupied  with  seat  work, 
and  vice  versa.  As  regards  the  teacher's  relative  skill  in 
handling  the  two  types  of  training,  it  is  probable  that  be¬ 
cause  of  more  experience  she  was  the  more  expert  in  the 
phonetic  work. 

Character  of  the  Phonetic  Instruction 

The  phonetic  elements  were  presented  as  parts  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  “key”  words  which  were  already  familiar  to 
the  pupils  as  sight  words.  The  procedure  was,  usually,  to 
write  on  the  board  the  key  word,  for  example,  sun,  and  then 
to  give  the  s  sound  prolonged.  Other  words  like  say,  said, 
sad  were  also  given  orally  to  bring  out  the  sound.  Some 
such  words  were  written  and  the  s  underlined  at  the  time 
they  were  pronounced  to  associate  the  sound  with  the  sym- 
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bols.  The  next  step  would  include  the  presentation  of  the 
phonogram  at,  for  example,  together  with  practice  in 
blending  the  s  just  given.  The  word  cat  would  be  written 
on  the  board  and  pronounced.  With  the  c  covered  the 
pupils  pronounced  at .  Then  s  was  put  in  front  of  at  and 
sat  pronounced.  Later  s  at  would  be  presented  with  a  line 
under  s  and  another  under  the  at  to  call  attention  to  the 
phonetic  elements.  Further  experience  in  pronouncing 
words  containing  each  of  these  elements  followed.  Series 
of  words  of  the  same  and  of  different  families  were  used. 

Various  exercises  were  used  to  extend  the  range  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  the  ability  to  blend  these  elements.  Thus  at 
would  be  blended  with  other  letters  to  make  sat,  hat,  bat, 
fat,  rat,  etc.,  through  the  use  of  specially  constructed  cards 
by  means  of  which  the  various  letters  may  be  moved  into 
proper  position.  Various  competitive  games  were  devised 
to  give  similar  practice  and  review.  In  all  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  care  was  exercised  to  secure  the  proper  blending  of  the 
elements  into  a  full  word.  In  time,  the  existence  of  fam¬ 
ilies  of  words — “words  related  just  as  people  are” — was 
brought  out  by  demonstration  and  explanation.  Families 
were  collected  during  games,  new  “relatives”  were  added 
by  trying  various  combinations  of  elements,  and  wide  prac¬ 
tice  was  given  in  the  rapid  blending  of  various  elements  in 
new  lists  of  miscellaneous  words  presented  on  cards  or 
blackboard  or  encountered  in  sentences. 

The  phonetic  elements  were  taken  up  in  approximately 
the  following  order :  s,  at,  t,  ell,  b,  f,  w,  r,  et,  it,  ot,  ut,  m,  en, 
hard  c,  g ,  un,  h,  th,  sh,  an,  in,  ar,  p,  d,  ed,  e,  ad, 
id,  od,  un,  l,  y,  n,  ch,  ee,  oo,  ag,  eg,  ig,  og,  ug,  qu,  ill,  ack, 
eet,  and,  ake,  ound,  ank,  etc. 

The  system  here  employed,  as  before  stated,  was  very 
similar  to  that  judged  by  competent  persons  to  be  among 
the  best  of  those  now  widely  used.  The  instructor's 
technique  in  teaching  her  group  was  superior  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  that  adopted  by  most  teachers  following  the  same 
general  phonetic  system. 
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Character  of  the  Non-Phonetic  Instruction 

The  materials  used  with  the  intrinsic  group  were  of  two 
sorts,  a  number  of  exercises  arranged  wholly  to  stimulate 
reading  to  secure  the  thought  and  a  number  arranged  not 
only  to  emphasize  comprehension  but  also  to  demand  accu¬ 
rate  discrimination  of  words  and  phrases.  Only  a  part  of 
each  period,  consequently,  was  spent  in  training  especially 
emphasizing  word  perception.  Some  of  the  exercises  were 
arranged  to  emphasize  words  similar  in  general  configura¬ 
tion,  others  to  emphasize  words  similar  in  some  visual  de¬ 
tail  or  in  sound,  or  both,  that  is,  in  phonetic  elements.  Some 
of  the  exercises  were  arranged  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
apprehending  phrases  as  wholes.  The  phrases  sometimes 
contained  words  similar  in  certain  characteristics.  Both 
minute  and  large  common  word  elements  were  introduced. 

Most  of  the  material  consisted  of  comprehension  ex¬ 
ercises  arranged  to  accompany  the  two  primers,  the 
Bolenius  and  the  Elson,  which  were  used.  The  main  types 
of  materials  were  as  follows : 

1.  True-False  Statements .  First,  the  pupil  read  a  story 
in  one  of  the  primers.  Then  he  was  given  a  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  such  statements  as  the  following : 

Dolly  Dot  has  milk  to  drink. 

Dolly  Dot  has  no  milk  to  drink. 

The  pupil  is  to  mark  the  right  statement.  In  some  instances 
the  statements  were  printed  on  cardboard  slips  which  were 
sorted  into  two  piles,  true  and  false.  A  relatively  small 
number  of  the  statements  were  arranged  to  require  sharp 
discrimination  of  similar  words  and,  perhaps,  to  assist 
pupils  to  perceive  similarities  and  differences,  and  common 
elements  among  words.  A  sample  of  such  an  exercise  fol¬ 
lows;  here  the  words  cat  and  cow  are  arranged  for  com¬ 
parison  : 

“Moo,  moo,”  said  the  cat. 

“Moo,  moo,”  said  the  cow. 

In  other  exercises,  such  words  as  cat  and  hat ,  having  the  at 
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in  common,  or  these  and  there ,  which  are  similar  in  general 
shape,  were  used. 

2.  Completion  Exercises .  Most  of  the  completion  exer¬ 
cises  were  questions  or  statements  concerning  the  context 
of  passages  read  in  the  primers.  They  were  printed  on 
light  cardboard.  The  following  is  an  example : 

1.  Who  were  in  the  playhouse? 

2.  “I  will  call  Tom  and  Betty,”  said 

3.  Tom  and  Betty  found  in  the  play 

4.  The  said,  “Cock-a-doodle-do.” 

5.  The  said,  “Gobble,  gobble,  gobble.” 

etc. 

A  number  of  card  slips  with  correct  and  incorrect  words 
were  provided  to  complete  the  sentences.  Often  a  few 
words  with  elements  in  common  with  the  correct  words 
were  included  in  the  list  in  order  to  stimulate  perceptive 
accuracy.  For  example,  has  and  was,  sing  and  ring,  went 
and  west,  hat  and  has,  hat  and  that,  etc. 

3.  Yes-No  Exercises .  These  were  mimeographed  on 


paper  with  primer  type  in  the  following  form : 

1.  Has  Dolly  Dot  a  playhouse? 

Yes 

No 

No 

2.  Did  Turkey  Lurkey  say,  “I  will 
tell  Tom  and  Betty”? 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

3.  Did  Teddy  Bear  say,  “I  will  tell 

Dolly  Dot”? 

Yes 

No 

No 

The  paper  to  the  right  of  the  dotted  line,  which  contained 
the  correct  answers,  was  folded  under  while  the  pupils  were 
doing  the  exercise  and  was  later  used  to  check  their  re¬ 
sponses.  When  they  were  wrong,  the  pupils  were  expected 
to  reread  the  sections  of  the  story  which  gave  the  facts. 
In  this  type  of  material,  special  devices  for  emphasizing 
word  elements  were  rarely  introduced. 
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4.  Selection  Exercises.  These  took  many  forms;  a  few 
are  illustrated: 


sell 

1.  Who  will  well  Dolly  Dot  to  come? 
tell 


“I  who,” 

2.  “I  will,”  said  Rooster  Pooster. 
“I  well,” 


tell 


“I  will.” 


3.  What  did  Dolly  Dot  do? 


She  came. 
She  sang. 
She  rang 


She  came. 


These  exercises  were  based  on  contexts  previously  read, 
contained  a  self-corrective  device,  and  were  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  to  sharpen  perception  or  to  emphasize  some  word 
element  as  indicated.  They  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  read¬ 
ily  used  by  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  reported  that  the  last  two  types  were  more 
satisfactory  than  the  first  two,  although  there  were  certain 
defects  in  all  due  to  poor  arrangement  and  printing  and 
to  the  use  of  improper  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and 
types  of  questions.  Since  the  materials  and  methods  were 
the  first  products  of  persons  not  possessing  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  skill,  they  included  many  defects  which  could  easily 
be  corrected  but  which,  nevertheless,  tended  to  reduce  the 
achievements  of  the  pupils  in  the  present  study. 


Conduct  of  the  Training 


The  pupils  comprising  the  two  experimental  groups  en¬ 
tered  the  first  grade  about  September  20.  The  two  types 
of  instruction  were  begun  on  November  10,  a  time  which 
seemed  opportune.  The  training  was  carried  on  until  May 
10.  From  the  beginning  to  the  spring  vacation  in  March 
the  daily  periods  varied  from  15  to  20  minutes,  but  were 
always  the  same  length  for  the  two  groups.  From  about 
April  1  to  May  10  the  periods  were  usually  about  30  minutes 
long.  All  other  work  of  the  groups  were  identical. 
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Results  Shown  by  Tests 

A  series  of  tests  was  given  during  a  period  extending 
from  January  28  to  February  8  and  another,  more  exten¬ 
sive,  appraisal  was  made  about  the  middle  of  May.  Since 
the  results  of  both  reveal  the  same  sort  of  facts,  only  the 
data  from  the  final  measurements  need  be  presented  here. 
The  main  results  are  given  in  Table  I.  There  were  13 
pupils  in  each  group. 

TABLE  I 

Average  Scores  of  the  Phonetic  and  the  Intrinsic  Method  Groups 

AND  THE  P.  E.  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SCORES 


Test 

Phonetic 

Method 

Group 

Intrinsic 

Method 

Group 

Diff.  in 
Favor  of 
Intrinsic 
Method 

Probable 
Error 
(P.  E.)  OF 
Differ¬ 
ence  * 

Aver. 

Aver. 

1.  Gates  Graded  Word  Test  . 

16.1 

16.8 

0.7 

2.4 

2.  Gray’s  Oral  Passages . 

3.6 

5.4 

1.8 

0.7 

3.  Haggerty  Reading  Test  1 . 

4.3 

5.1 

0.8 

0.4 

4.  Haggerty  Reading  Test  2 . 

2.4 

3.2 

0.8 

0.4 

5.  Perception  of  Words  A  . . . 

11.5 

13.5 

2.0 

1.0 

6.  Perception  of  Words  B  .  . . 

18.3 

19.0 

0.7 

1.3 

7.  Perception  of  Words  C  . . . 

20.1 

22.8 

2.7 

2.2 

8.  Word  Learning  Test  . 

6.4 

8.1 

1.7 

0.5 

*  The  Probable  Error  or  P.  E.  is  a  statistical  measure  used  in  estimating  the  reliability  of  a 
quantitative  result.  In  this  case  the  P.  E.  indicates  the  probability  that  the  figures  in  column  3, 
which  give  the  differences  in  favor  of  the  intrinsic  method,  are  real  or  significant.  If  the 
difference  is  twice  as  great  as  the  P.  E.,  a  fairly  reliable  difference  is  indicated;  if  it  is  three 
times  as  great,  the  probability  is  much  greater;  and  so  on.  See  text  for  specific  comments. 

Pronunciation  of  Isolated  Words 

The  Gates  Graded  Word  Test,* 1  which  consists  of  100 
words  graded  in  difficulty  and  including  all  types  of  word- 
forms,  was  designed  primarily  for  use  in  appraising  the 

1  Described  in  Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1924,  and  in  ore  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  volume  by  the  writer  entitled  The  Improvement  of  Reading:  A  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Methods  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927). 
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ability  to  work  out  the  recognition  and  pronunciation  of 
unfamiliar  words.  One  form  of  the  test  is  shown  in  the 
figure  on  page  56.  This  examination,  like  all  the  others, 
was  given  by  two  research  assistants  who  were  expert  in  its 
use  and  who  recorded,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
for  using  the  test,  the  way  in  which  each  pupil  attacked 
unfamiliar  words.  In  this  test,  the  gross  achievements  of 
the  two  groups  differed  but  little;  the  difference  was 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  probable  error.  It  was  expected 
that  the  phonetic  group  would  show  to  the  best  advantage 
in  this  test  on  isolated  words. 

The  examiners  observed  and  recorded  each  pupil's  meth¬ 
ods  of  attacking  a  word,  such  as  spelling  it  letter  by  letter, 
sounding  letters  or  phonograms  such  as  as,  hr,  er,  etc.,  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  a  word  into  syllables  which  are  pro¬ 
nounced  separately,  approximating  or  guessing  at  a  word 
as  a  whole,  and  other  methods  described  in  Chapter  II.  It 
was  found  that  most  of  these  methods  were  used  by  some 
pupils  in  each  group  and  that  a  number  of  pupils  would  use 
two  or  more  types  of  attack  upon  the  same  word.  The  main 
difference  noted  was  that  the  phonetic  group  did  appre¬ 
ciably  more  sounding  of  individual  letters  or  short  letter 
combinations,  whereas  the  other  group  more  frequently 
tried  the  wTord  as  a  whole  or  sought  to  work  it  out  by  syl¬ 
lables  or  sought  to  see  in  the  word  familiar  large  units. 
Success,  in  general,  appears  to  have  been  about  equal.  This 
result  is,  however,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  “moral  vic¬ 
tory”  for  the  intrinsic  method  group  since  the  phonetic 
training  failed  to  show  an  advantage  in  the  skills  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  produce. 

Speed  and  Accuracy  of  Word  Perception 

The  tests  numbered  5,  6,  and  7  in  Table  I  were  con¬ 
structed  to  appraise  in  different  ways  the  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  perception  or  recognition  of  words.  The  first 
of  these  is  briefly  described  in  the  list  of  tests,  mentioned 
above,  which  were  used  to  secure  equivalent  groups.  It  is 
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number  10  in  that  list.  The  second  of  these  three  tests  is 
number  11  in  the  list.  The  third  was  similar  in  type  to 

GATES  GRADED  WORD 

PRONUNCIATION  TEST 


. . Ypars  _ —  ...  MnntR. 

Score*  ,^.r  l,  ,  ^i.  T  ,, , 

Examiner's 

FORM  1 

SO 

we 

an  is 

do 

as 

go 

us  at 

or 

10 

the 

not 

did  can  hen 

how 

may 

out  son  net 

20 

king 

grow 

here 

late 

door  ball 

hear  east 

came 

year 

30 

every 

paper 

about 

blind 

after  broom  child 

peach  climb  point 

40 

window 

perhaps 

family 

plaster 

bridge 

harvest 

lonely  scratch 

servant  frighten 

50 

passenger 

interest 

wander  eighty 

chocolate  motion 

counter  shepherd 

citizen  elegant 

60 

dispute 

conductor 

portion 

brightness 

continue 

punishment 

mansion  brilliant 

guardian  restaurant 

70 

intelligent 

position 

construct 

profitable 

impatient 

instrument 

protection  temperature 

reverence  astonishment 

60 

irregular 

lamentation 

schoolmaster  manufacture 
community  examination 

revolution  unnecessary 

intelligence  national 

90. 

satisfactory 

superstition 

illustrious  *  countenance 

affectionate  substantial 

congratulate  preparation 
philosopher  treacherous 

100 
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the  second  but  was  composed  of  familiar  words  selected 
from  materials  studied  in  common  by  both  groups.  In 
quickness  and  fidelity  of  recognition  of  word-forms  as  tested 
by  these  three  devices,  the  two  groups  do  not  differ  greatly ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  differences,  though  small,  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  intrinsic  method. 

Ability  to  Learn  New  Words 

The  last  test  recorded  in  Table  I  measured  the  number 
of  new  words  which  a  pupil  could  learn  in  a  given  time. 
This  test  was  conducted  individually  and  the  method  and 
time  of  study  and  test  presentations  were  controlled.  In 
this  examination,  the  intrinsic  method  group  learned  an 
average  of  8.1  words,  while  the  phonetic  pupils  mastered 
6.4  out  of  the  12  studied.  The  difference  is  more  than 
three  times  the  probable  error.  If  this  test  measures  the 
abilities  sought,  it  indicates  that  the  training  given  by 
means  of  the  intrinsic  method  was  more  effective  than  pho¬ 
netic  drill  in  assisting  pupils  to  develop  methods  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  significant  features  of  words  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  ease  and  effectiveness  of  learning.  Whether  it 
was  brought  about  in  just  this  way  or  not,  greater  power 
to  learn  new  words  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  new 
type  of  work.  This  is  an  outcome  of  prime  importance, 
and  the  clear  advantage  of  the  intrinsic  training  in  this 
respect  is  exceedingly  significant. 

Silent  and  Oral  Comprehension 

The  Haggerty  Reading  Tests,  1  and  2,  are  familiar  meas¬ 
ures  of  skill  and  power  in  silent  reading.  Because  of  the 
unfamiliarity  of  many  of  the  words  in  these  tests,  neither 
group  attained  a  high  score,  but  in  both  tests  the  intrinsic 
training  appears  to  have  been  more  serviceable.  In  a 
group  test  of  this  sort  little  analysis  of  differences  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  approach,  in  types  of  deficiencies,  and  the  like  is  pos¬ 
sible.  For  this  reason  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Passages 
were  given  individually  and  with  great  care. 
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In  the  Oral  Reading  Test,  the  intrinsic  method  group 
excels  the  phonetic  group  by  an  amount  which  is  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  the  probable  error.  In  administering 
this  test,  as  much  attention  was  given  to  the  characteristics 
of  reading  as  to  the  gross  achievement.  It  was  found 
that  certain  pupils  of  both  groups  resorted  to  spelling,  that 
is,  naming  rather  than  sounding  the  letters  of  unfamiliar 
words.  It  was  found  that  some  members  of  the  phonetic 
group  rarely  or  never  utilized  the  skills  acquired  in  their 
special  training.  In  some  instances,  the  phonetic  analysis 
was  attempted  in  attacking  unfamiliar  isolated  words  in 
the  Pronunciation  Test  but  not  in  the  reading  of  the  sense¬ 
ful  material.  These  were  instances  in  which  the  skills 
transferred  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  isolated  words  but 
not  the  task  of  dealing  with  connected  materials.  On  the 
whole,  however,  more  phonetic  attack  appeared  among  the 
pupils  trained  in  phonetics.  There  appeared  in  the  reading 
of  these  pupils  more  of  a  tendency  to  come  to  a  halt  and 
to  labor  with  the  details  of  the  unfamiliar  word.  Much 
of  the  effort  was  directed  to  the  phonetic  translation  of 
single  letters.  Often  the  study  was  detailed,  repetitive, 
and  slow,  with  the  result  that  the  thought  of  the  passage 
was  lost  in  some  degree.  The  pupils  trained  by  the  other 
devices  were  in  general  more  fluent,  more  bent  on  getting 
the  thought,  and  more  disposed  to  guess  at  the  unfamiliar 
word  on  the  basis  of  meanings  suggested  by  the  context. 
Instead  of  a  labored  study  of  the  letters  and  small  letter 
combinations,  the  best  of  the  latter  pupils  were  likely  to 
try  in  rapid  succession  various  words  suggested  jointly  by 
the  general  configuration  or  outstanding  details  of  the  word 
before  them  and  the  clues  from  the  context.  These  were 
the  main  differences  in  methods  of  attack. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  intrinsic  exercises,  crude  as 
they  were,  exerted  a  more  favorable  influence  upon  ordinary 
reading,  silent  and  oral,  than  the  phonetic  training. 
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Opinions  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Two  Groups 

The  teacher  of  the  two  groups  reported  her  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  the  two  types  of  training  before  she 
had  access  to  any  of  the  test  results.  In  substance,  her 
observations  were  as  follows: 

The  particular  intrinsic  exercises  were  frequently  unsat¬ 
isfactory  for  reasons  suggested  above.  On  the  whole,  they 
were  rather  difficult  and  therefore  were  handled  better  by 
the  bright  pupils  than  by  the  dull  pupils.  She  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  exercises  stimulated  the  pupils  to  read  and 
to  check  their  comprehension  with  greater  care.  The 
problems  depending  on  words  with  identical  elements  stimu¬ 
lated  carefulness  in  perception  and  improved  the  ability 
to  recognize  words.  “They  helped  to  make  the  pupils  look 
more  closely  at  words.”  In  general,  she  thought  the  prac¬ 
tice  “brought  about  a  fine  general  improvement  in  reading 
and  helped  to  make  the  pupils  think  during  the  process.” 

The  phonetic  training  was  thought  to  be  more  interesting 
largely  because  it  was  “carried  on  more  as  a  social  enter¬ 
prise”  and  made  possible  the  “use  of  many  attractive  group 
games.”  Although  most  of  the  pupils  did  their  phonetic 
work  well,  it  was  thought  that  much  of  it  would  not  func¬ 
tion  in  actual  reading  situations  as  it  was  intended.  The 
teacher  believed,  further,  that  to  get  most  of  the  pupils  to 
exercise  independent  power  in  analyzing  words  wherever 
met  or  to  give  the  pupils  a  superior  technique  for  learning 
new  words  in  vocabulary  study  and  the  like  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  she  was  doubtful  whether  much  had 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Thus,  despite  the  crudities  of  the  particular  intrinsic  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  consequent  lesser  interest  observed  by  the 
teacher  in  this  work,  it  appears,  from  both  objective  and 
subjective  evidence,  to  do  as  much  as  or  more  than  a  more 
highly  perfected  system  of  phonetic  training  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  general  ability  in  oral  and  silent  reading,  for 
the  increase  of  skill  in  the  visual  perception  of  words,  for 
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the  development  of  independence  in  word  recognition,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  technique  of  studying  words 
during  efforts  to  learn. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Why  was  it  advisable  to  arrange  two  “equivalent  groups”  for 
the  experiment  described  in  this  chapter? 

2.  Are  there  any  abilities,  other  than  those  mentioned,  in  which 
the  two  groups  should  have  been  equated? 

3.  If  the  pupils  were  equivalent  in  the  traits  mentioned,  were  they 
more  or  less  likely  than  otherwise  to  be  about  equal  in  other  traits? 

4.  Criticize  the  various  “intrinsic  devices”  used  in  this  study. 

5.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  Probable  Error  of  the  difference 
in  attainments  between  the  two  groups?  In  what  abilities  were  the 
differences  the  greatest? 

6.  Of  the  various  abilities  tested  at  the  completion  of  the  training, 
which  ones  do  you  consider  most  important? 

7.  Criticize  the  writer’s  conclusions  on  any  points  raised. 

REFERENCES 

For  references  on  phonetic  methods,  see  the  titles  given  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  IV. 

The  experimental  method  here  used  and  others  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  W.  A.  McCall’s  How  to 
Experiment  in  Education  (The  Macmillan  Company,  1923).  The  use 
of  the  Probable  Error  is  explained  in  this  book  and  in  books  on  statis¬ 
tical  measures,  such  as  H.  0.  Rugg’s  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statis¬ 
tics  for  Teachers  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1925). 
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THE  SECOND  INVESTIGATION  OF  PHONETIC  AND 
INTRINSIC  METHODS 

The  first  experiment  was  performed  during  the  academic 
year  1923-24.  In  the  following  year,  much  time  was  spent 
in  the  construction  of  a  body  of  materials  of  the  intrinsic 
type  which  were  used  in  another  study  during  the  year 
1925-26.  For  this  experiment  we  sought  not  only  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  training  of  the  intrinsic  sort  but  also  a 
better  system  of  phonetic  instruction,  one  which  according 
to  teachers’  judgments  largely  fulfilled  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Committee.  More  extensive  and  adequate 
means  of  appraising  the  outcomes  of  both  forms  of  train¬ 
ing  also  were  provided.  It  was  decided  to  have  as  sub¬ 
jects  representative  pupils  in  a  public  school,  to  place  the 
management  of  the  new  material  in  the  hands  of  public 
school  teachers  who  would  surely  have  no  prejudice  in  its 
favor,  and  to  have  the  phonetic  training  conducted  by  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  known  to  be  experienced  and  skilled 
and  confident  of  its  value.  All  these  conditions  were  satis¬ 
fied  very  well,  we  believe,  in  a  New  York  City  school.  But 
before  giving  here  the  details  of  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions,  the  materials  and  methods  will  be  described. 

The  Phonetic  Materials  and  Methods 

The  phonetic  group  began  with  the  reading  of  short  sen¬ 
tences  comprising  a  story.  The  teacher,  after  reading  a 
sentence,  put  it  on  the  board  and  underlined  and  pro¬ 
nounced,  first,  phrases,  and  later,  words;  then  she  rear¬ 
ranged  the  words  in  other  sentences  and  asked  the  pupils 
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to  read  them.  Later  the  words  were  placed  in  random  or¬ 
der  for  pronunciation.  Correct  pronunciation  was  em¬ 
phasized.  After  forty  or  so  words  were  learned  as  sight 
words  in  the  manner  described,  the  phonetic  work  was 
introduced. 

The  phonetic  work  was  incorporated,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  reading  of  the  sentences  comprising  the  story.  The 
authors  of  the  system  expect  that  “delight  in  the  story  will 
sustain  interest.”  The  procedure  is  from  the  sentences  to 
phrases  to  words  to  phonetic  elements,  and  then  back  again 
to  words,  phrases,  and  the  sentences.  New  sentences  were 
made  from  the  same  words  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  the  stage  for  phonetic  study  was  reached,  the  word 
was  usually  printed  on  the  blackboard  and  analyzed  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  word  cow,  for  example,  was  pronounced  slowly. 
While  sounding  c,  the  phonogram  ow  was  covered;  while 
sounding  ow,  the  c  was  covered.  The  pupils  were  lead  to 
see  the  two  parts  c  and  ow  and  to  associate  each  with  its 
sound.  Then  the  two  parts  were  blended  into  the  word 
total  and  the  word  coupled  with  others  to  make  a  sentence 
of  meaning  and  interest.  In  this  work  only  words  already 
familiar  as  sight  words  were  used  and  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  the  work  closely  related  to  reading  for  the  meaning. 

Further  phonetic  practice  consisted  in  working  out  new 
words  from  familiar  phonograms.  For  example,  after  c, 
ow,  b  (from  by),  h  (from  he),  etc.,  were  learned,  the  pupils 
attempted  to  pronounce  such  words  as  bow,  how,  etc.  By 
this  means,  the  blending  of  phonetic  elements  was  taught. 
The  system  began  with  the  simple  blends  of  two  elements 
and  introduced  the  more  complex  blends  gradually. 

In  introducing  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  the  two 
diacritical  marks  for  indicating  long  and  short  vowels  were 
used  for  a  time  but  were  discarded  early.  In  dealing  with 
the  silent  letters,  the  device  of  crossing  out  such  letters  as  e 
before  d,  u  in  build,  i  in  afraid,  a  in  coal,  etc.,  was  fol¬ 
lowed;  ea  (hear),  ai  ( afraid )  and  oa  (coal)  were  not 
marked  but  were  taught  as  phonograms.  Silent  e  at  the  end 
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of  a  word,  the  second  of  double  e  (seen),  y  following  a 
(lay),  and  the  second  of  double  letters  as  in  little  were  not 
crossed  out. 

Perception  card  drills  and  the  pronunciation  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  words  written  on  the  board  were  employed  consid¬ 
erably  for  practice  and  review  of  phonetic  skill.  The  words 
thus  used  were  selected  to  give  practice  in  blending  pho¬ 
netic  elements  alreadjr  encountered. 

Phonetic  elements  were  utilized  also  in  written  work. 
Words  composed  of  parts  which  were  familiar  as  a  result 
of  previous  phonetic  work  and  reading  were  written  on 
the  board  and  pronounced  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  attention 
to  the  elements.  The  words  were  then  written  by  the  pupils 
from  dictation,  together  with  other  words  some  of  which 
contained  the  same  phonograms. 

Although  other  varieties  of  exercises  were  used,  they  gave 
substantially  the  same  types  of  fundamental  training  as 
those  suggested  above. 

In  addition  to  the  single  consonants  and  vowels  and  fa¬ 
miliar  combinations,  hr,  st,  etc.,  the  phonograms  taught 
were  of  the  following  sorts  ow,  ill,  ar ,  all,  an,  ing ,  on,  it,  at, 
ake,  ight,  etc.,  and  terminals  such  as  ing,  y,  s,  ed,  er,  and 
the  like. 

All  work  was  closely  related  to  or  fused  with  the  reading 
from  primers.  The  reading  materials  used  were  from  a 
published  series  of  readers  which  has  been  extensively  used 
and  recently  revised. 

The  Intrinsic  Materials  and  Methods 

Instead  of  using  exercises  based  upon  primers  and  other 
materials  not  designed  for  such  use  and  necessarily  cumber¬ 
some  and  crude,  stories,  poems,  informative  selections,  seat 
work,  exercises  for  vocabulary  training  were  made  up  for 
the  purpose.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  materials  and 
methods  were  as  follows: 

1.  All  the  work  required  intelligent  comprehension  of 
printed  material.  There  were  no  exercises  extrinsic  or  sup- 
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plementary  to  comprehension ;  no  work  on  printed  material 
purely  for  the  purposes  of  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
reading  process  in  which  comprehension  of  the  thought 
was  not  engaged. 

2.  No  phonetic  drill  of  any  kind  was  included. 

3.  No  devices,  such  as  methods  of  dividing  words  into 
syllables,  breaking  a  word  into  parts  and  the  like,  were 
taught,  either  in  the  materials  or  at  other  times  by  the 
teacher  using  the  materials. 

4.  The  devices  used  to  stimulate  sharp  perception  of 
words,  to  disclose  similarities  and  differences,  to  emphasize 
common  elements,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  context  clues 
in  perceiving  unfamiliar  words  were  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  used  in  the  first  experiment.  In  the 
main  they  were  of  the  following  types. 

Dictionary  and  References  to  Dictionary.  For  the 
words  introduced  in  the  practice  material  a  picture  diction¬ 
ary  was  made.  On  the  pages  in  the  practice  material  on 
which  new  words  were  first  printed,  usually  four  words 
per  lesson,  the  alphabet  was  run  down  the  right  side  of  the 
page,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  the  printed  forms  of  the 
new  words  as  shown  below. 


[Reading  materials  here] 


a 

b 

c 


See  in  the 
dictionary 

coat 

coats 


d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

etc. 


farm 


This  device  helped  the  pupils  to  catch  the  significance  of  the 
initial  letter,  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  good  form  and  for  a 
genuine  purpose,  and  to  observe  the  display,  frequently,  of 
similar  word-forms — like  come,  comes,  coming — together. 
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In  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  indicated 
as  far  as  possible  by  pictures,  and  in  some  cases  by  phrases 
or  sentences  made  up  of  other  words  previously  mastered  in 
combination  with  pictures.  By  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  the  dictionary  and  the  nature  of  the  tasks  of  locating 
them,  considerable  opportunity  was  provided  for  the  pupils 
to  become  familiar  with  similarities  and  differences  in 
words. 

Test  Exercises  for  the  Words  Introduced.  These  exer¬ 
cises  were  of  two  sorts : 


come  coat  cold 


tell 


bell 


fell 


In  each  case  the  pupil,  having  determined  the  word  de¬ 
sired  by  looking  at  the  picture,  marked  the  appropriate 
printed  word. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  the  words  in  such  exer¬ 
cises  were  less  similar  and  gradually,  as  each  word  remained 
longer  in  use  and  word  mastery  in  general  increased,  the 
words  became  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  During  the 
course  of  time  most  of  the  words  were  represented  with 
increasingly  confusing  companions.  These  exercises  intro¬ 
duced  perceptive  training  into  vocabulary  study. 

Comprehension  Test  Exercises  in  Reading.  Three  types 
of  such  devices  were  consistently  used. 
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(1)  Directions  to  be  followed:  chiefly  to  cut  out,  color, 
and  arrange  certain  cut-out-and-stage  picture  material  that 
was  provided.  An  example  of  how  the  perceptive  factor 
was  introduced  into  this  material  is  shown  in  the  following 
set  of  directions  which  were  placed  on  a  page  underneath  a 
large  outline  drawing  of  the  situation : 

1.  Color  the  curtains  blue. 

2.  Color  the  flower  box  blue. 

3.  Color  the  flowers  red  and  green. 

4.  Color  the  wall  blue. 

5.  Cut  the  dots  by  the  moving  picture. 

6.  Put  in  Jack  and  Kate. 

These  materials  (which  were  mimeographed  from  stencils 
made  by  hand  in  a  print-like  lettering)  were  so  arranged 
that  the  eye  could  readily  catch  at  once  such  combinations 
as  color  above  color ,  blue  above  box ,  blue  beside  box ,  flower 
above  flowers ,  cut  above  put ,  and  the  like.  The  majority 
of  the  exercises  of  these  types  were  not  designed,  however, 
to  attract  special  attention  to  the  word-forms.  They  were 
directions  to  cut,  color,  etc.,  made  without  special  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 

(2)  True-false  statements  such  as  the  following  in  which 
the  picture  indicated  which  statement  was  correct : 


The  bird  is  about  the  tree. 
The  bird  is  above  the  tree, 
or 

The  bark  is  flying. 

The  bird  is  flying. 


(3)  True-false  statements  depending  on  a  reading  selec¬ 
tion.  The  pupil  first  read  a  selection,  written  primarily  to 
be  interesting  or  useful,  and  then  attempted  a  series  of  com- 
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prehension  problems,  which  usually  appeared  on  the  same 
page.  The  exercises  were  mainly  of  the  following  forms: 

Kate  sees  a  brown  squirrel. 

Kate  sees  a  brave  soldier. 

Kate  sees  a  brown  school. 

He  has  three  eyes. 

He  has  three  cars. 

He  has  two  ears. 

A  rabbit  is  in  the  picture. 

A  red  hat  is  in  the  picture. 

A  rattle  is  in  the  picture. 

The  apple  went  to  sea. 

The  apple  want  to  sea. 

The  apple  went  to  see. 

Aside  from  these  materials  and  exercises,  there  were 
reading  selections  comprising  various  types  of  stories, 
poems,  jingles,  informative  selections,  and  the  like  for  free 
reading  about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  contained  in  the 
Reader  used  by  the  other  group. 

These  materials,  including  the  exercises,  directions, 
stories,  pictures,  and  the  cut-out-and-stage  drawings,  were 
drawn  on  stencils  and  mimeographed.  The  words  and  let¬ 
ters  were  done  by  hand  in  a  good-sized  print-like  type  of 
lettering.  The  groups  used  in  the  controlled  experiments  to 
be  described  presently  were  confined  entirely  to  the  use  of 
these  materials.  They  were  given  no  other  reading  or 
training  during  the  time  covered  by  the  experiment. 

It  was  our  intent  to  provide  additional  reading  matter 
and  exercises  of  the  sorts  used  in  the  first  experiment  for 
the  slower  pupils,  but  it  became  physically  impossible  to 
make  them  in  time  for  use.  For  those  who  needed  more 
practice  than  the  materials  provided,  the  teachers  intro¬ 
duced  certain  word-recognition  and  reading  games  and 
drills  which  fell  within  the  same  types  of  training.. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  restriction  of  various 
types  of  reading  drills  and  instruction  and  especially  of 
freedom  in  reading  widely  in  supplementary  readers  and 
other  children’s  material  was  enforced  not  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  generally  desirable  but  solely  to  make  it 
possible  to  appraise  with  greater  certainty  the  outcomes  of 
the  type  of  training  adopted.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
also,  that  the  writer  does  not  now  consider  many  of  the 
exercises  used  in  the  material  to  be  the  best  possible.  Some 
types  were  found  to  be  faulty  in  certain  respects.  Superior 
material,  since  developed,  will  be  described  in  later  chapters. 

General  Conduct  of  the  Second  Experiment 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  Public  School  No.  165, 
in  New  York  City.1  The  pupils  entering^-the  first  grade  in 
this  school  in  the  fall  were  divided  into  fto^classes,  largely 
on  the  basis  of  the  Detroit  Intelligence  Test.  While  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  whole  classes  exactly  equivalent  in 
intelligence,  the  other  advantages  of  working  in  this  school 
were  so  great  that  we  proceeded,  choosing  classes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  possible  finally  to  select  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  make  up  good-sized  equivalent  groups.  Since  we 
were  primarily  interested,  in  this  study,  in  appraising  the 
results  produced  by  the  new  material  and  anxious  to  give 
it  a  most  severe  test  in  comparison  with  phonetic  training, 
the  new  materials  were  used  in  three  classes  and  the  pho¬ 
netic  method  in  one,  the  brightest  group. 

The  teachers  of  the  lirar  classes  were  roughly  of  equal 
ability.  The  teacher  of  the  phonetic  class  followed  the 
method  described  above,  in  which  she  was  experienced.2 

1  Throughout  the  year  we  enjoyed  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  principal,  Mr, 
Jacob  Theobald,  Jr.,  and  the  assistant  principal,  Miss  Jane  Monnahan,  who  actively 
and  constantly  supervised  the  teaching,  gave  a  number  of  the  tests,  and  made  periodic 
reports  of  details  to  the  writer.  Miss  Monnahan  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit. 

2  The  four  teachers  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  patient  and  highly  competent 
management  of  the  enterprise  are:  Miss  Florence  Alschul,  Miss  Winifred  Buckley, 
Miss  Katherine  McNeil  and  Miss  Ella  Yacht.  Because  of  their  intelligent  cooperation, 
the  excellent  supervision  of  Miss  Monnahan,  and  the  general  management  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Van  Alstyne,  research  assistant  in  Teachers  College,  the  whole  project  was 
carried  through  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 
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The  other  three  teachers  were,  of  course,  without  experience 
in  using  such  material  as  we  provided. 

The  results  reported  in  this  study  are  based  upon  three 
groups :  Group  A,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  bright¬ 
est  class  trained  by  phonetic  methods;  Group  B,  made  up 
of  members  of  this  class  to  be  equivalent  in  certain  respects 
— to  be  explained  presently — to  the  third  Group,  C,  made 
up  of  pupils  trained  by  the  new  intrinsic  procedure. 

The  experiment  was  launched  on  October  15,  1925.  Be¬ 
tween  this  date  and  October  25,  several  tests  were  given, 
the  results  of  which  were  later  to  be  used  in  forming  equiv¬ 
alent  groups.  About  the  middle  of  January  further  tests 
were  given  to  determine  attainments  at  that  time.  Begin¬ 
ning  late  in  March,  a  more  extensive  series  of  tests  was 
given  to  the  most  rapid  of  the  groups  using  the  new  material 
and  to  the  phonetic  group.  The  slower  groups  were  tested 
a  little  later,  and  a  final  series  of  tests  was  given  during 
June.  Follow-up  tests  were  given  to  the  pupils  remaining 
in  the  school  late  in  January  and  early  in  February,  1927. 

During  the  year,  approximately  1  hour  and  40  minutes 
was  the  average  daily  allotment  to  reading.  The  phonetic 
group  used  a  well-known  series  of  readers  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  books;  the  other  groups  during  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  restricted  to  our  materials.  For  all  groups 
the  daily  periods  were  the  same  in  length. 

Results  of  the  First  Achievement  Test 

Table  II  shows  the  status  of  each  of  these  three  groups  on 
October  23,  which  was  approximately  the  date  on  which  the 
study  was  begun. 

The  three  groups  are  about  equal  in  age,  but  phonetic 
group  A  possesses  a  considerable  advantage  in  intelligence 
and  reading  ability.  Phonetic  group  B  and  the  intrinsic 
group  C  are  nearly  equivalent.  The  differences  that  exist 
favor  the  former  group.  There  were  37  pupils  in  each 
classroom.  To  make  Groups  B  and  C  equivalent,  the  num¬ 
bers  had  to  be  reduced  to  25  in  each  of  the  two  groups. 
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During  a  period  beginning  January  25  and  extending 
through  the  first  week  in  February — about  3  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  study — a  series  of  tests  was  given  to 

TABLE  II 


Data  as  on  October  23  Concerning  Two  Phonetic  Groups  and  One 
Intrinsic  Method  Group 


Test 

Phonetic 
Group  A 
(Brighter) 

Phonetic 
Group  B 
(Equiva¬ 
lent  to  C) 

Intrinsic 
Group  C 

1.  Age  . 

6.40 

6.41 

6.42 

2.  Mental  Age  (Detroit  Intelligence  Test)  _ 

7.05 

6.60 

6.55 

3.  I.  Q.  (Detroit  Intelligence  Test)  . 

110.20 

103.00 

102.00 

4.  Detroit  Reading  Test  Score  . . . 

1.57 

1.46 

1.48 

5.  Gates  Word  Pronunciation,  Age  Score  .... 

7.56 

5.58 

4.05 

the  three  groups.  The  results  of  the  first  series  of  tests, 
given  three  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  study,  are 
shown  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 


Average  Scores  of  the  Three  Groups  and  the  Differences  between 
the  Scores  Obtained  after  Three  Months  of  Training 


Test 

Pho¬ 

netic 

Group 

A 

Pho¬ 

netic 

Group 

B 

In¬ 

trinsic 

Group 

C 

Diff. 

Groups  C-A 

Diff. 

Groups  C-B 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

P.  E. 

Aver. 

P.  E. 

1.  Sentence  Reading  Test 

7.6 

7.1 

13.7 

6.1 

±0.9 

6.6 

±1.1 

2.  Detroit  Reading  Test 

14.6 

12.9 

28.5 

13.9 

1.3 

15.6 

1.5 

3.  Word  Reading  Test  . 

4.  Word  Pronunciation 

21.0 

20.5 

27.7 

6.7 

1.1 

7.2 

1.2 

Test  . 

19.1 

16.2 

15.0 

-4.1 

1.0 

-1.2 

1.2 

5.  Days  in  Attendance  . 

61.2 

61.7 

63.1 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Test  1,  a  sentence  reading  test,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
sentences  made  up  from  words  mainly  used  in  common  by 
the  phonetic  and  the  intrinsic  groups,  with  a  few  variations 
which  resulted  in  more  equitable  tests.  Each  correct  sen¬ 
tence  was  accompanied  by  two  other  sentences  made  in¬ 
correct  by  changing  certain  words.  A  picture  beside  the 
three  sentences  indicated  the  correct  one  which  was  to  be 
underlined.  In  this  test  of  comprehension  the  intrinsic  group 
excelled  the  other  two  groups  by  a  wide  and  reliable  margin. 

Test  2,  the  Detroit  Reading  Test,  consists  of  a  series  of 
words  and  phrases  to  be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  which 
of  several  illustrations  gives  their  meaning.  The  intrinsic 
group  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  exercise  because  these 
pupils  had  had  no  experience  in  reading  regular  print.  Our 
efforts  to  reproduce  the  test  in  mimeograph  form  was  not 
successful  on  account  of  the  crudeness  of  the  illustrations. 
The  transfer  from  the  hand-made  lettering  which  these 
pupils  had  been  reading  exclusively  to  regular  print  was 
made  in  sufficient  degree,  however,  to  enable  them  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  clear  superiority  over  the  two  other  groups. 

Test  3  for  the  intrinsic  group  consisted  of  30  words 
selected  at  random  from  the  vocabulary  used  by  this  group 
and  Test  3  for  the  phonetic  group  comprised  30  words 
similarly  selected  from  those  used  by  this  group.  The 
scores  for  the  intrinsic  group  were  slightly  superior.  This 
result  is  not  very  significant  for  the  reason  that  the  phonetic 
group  had  at  this  time  been  introduced  to  a  somewhat 
larger  vocabulary. 

The  superiority  of  the  pupils  using  the  new  method  in 
reading  comprehension  (Tests  1  and  2)  at  this  stage  is 
marked.  What  the  exact  explanation  of  the  difference  may 
be,  we  can  only  guess.  Very  likely  it  is  partly  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  intrinsic  group  in  read¬ 
ing  for  the  thought.  This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  of 
the  new  method.  The  phonetic  procedure,  like  all  supple¬ 
mentary  methods,  necessarily  entails  a  decrease  in  the  time 
devoted  to  normal  reading  activities  since  one  cannot  be 
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reading  and  doing  a  supplementary  exercise  at  the  same 
time. 

The  main  problem  of  this  study  is  whether  the  phonetic 
training  provides  the  pupils  with  an  equipment  of  special 
skills,  not  given  by  the  other  devices,  which  would  justify 
the  time  spent  in  this  form  of  training.  To  secure  some 
evidence  at  this  early  stage  in  the  training,  the  Gates 
Graded  Word  Pronunciation  Test  was  given  and  the  pupils’ 
work  observed.  In  this  test  pupils  trained  by  the  intrinsic 
method  were  at  some  disadvantage  because  of  their  lack  of 
familiarity  with  regular  print. 

Table  III  shows  that  in  number  of  words  correctly  read, 
phonetic  group  A  stands  first,  while  the  equivalent  groups 
B  and  C  are  about  equal.  The  work  of  the  phonetic  and  in¬ 
trinsic  groups  on  the  words  in  this  test  which  appeared  to 
be  new  to  them  gave  little  evidence  of  real  difference  in 
general  success.  The  phonetic  group  showed  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  method  of  attacking  new  words,  because  of 
the  greater  disposition  to  attempt  phonetic  analysis ;  where¬ 
as  the  intrinsic  group  used  various  types  of  attack  with 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  general  success  in  recognition 
of  words. 

We  may  summarize  by  saying  that,  at  this  early  stage,  the 
pupils  trained  by  the  new  methods  were  superior  in  reading 
for  the  thought,  and  that  the  special  advantages  in  word 
recognition  and  the  like  claimed  for  phonetic  training  were 
not  as  yet  apparent. 

Results  of  the  Final  Test 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  intrinsic  group  had 
completed  all  the  material  prepared  for  the  experiment  at 
approximately  the  end  of  March.  Immediately  after  the 
spring  vacation,  on  April  15,  a  series  of  tests  for  pupils 
trained  by  both  methods  was  begun.  To  complete  all  the 
examinations  arranged,  most  of  which  were  given  individ¬ 
ually,  carried  the  test  program  into  the  early  part  of  June. 
Each  test  was  given  to  all  groups  at  approximately  the  same 
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TABLE  IV 


Average  Scores  on  16  Final  Tests  for  the  Three  Groups 


Test 

Pho¬ 

netic 

Group 

A 

Pho¬ 

netic 

Group 

B 

In¬ 

trinsic 

Group 

C 

Diff. 

Groups  C-A 

Diff. 

Groups  C-B 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

P.  E. 

Aver. 

P.E. 

1.  Gates  Paragraph 
Comprehension  . . 

14.5 

10.4 

14.6 

0.1 

±0.7 

4.2 

±0.8 

2.  Haggerty  Test  1, 
Paragraphs  . 

7.4 

6.5 

8.7 

1.3 

0.6 

2.2 

0.7 

3.  Haggerty  Test  2, 
Sentences  . 

4.9 

4.0 

5.8 

0.9 

0.4 

1.8 

0.5 

4.  Gray’s  Oral  Reading 

5.0 

4.1 

4.7 

-0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

5.  Pronunciation;  new 
words;  all  types  . . 

35.3 

33.1 

33.5 

2.0 

0.9 

0.4 

0.9 

6.  Pronunciation;  new 
combinations  of 
familiar  word  units 

22.5 

20.0 

22.1 

-0.4 

0.8 

2.1 

1.0 

7.  Pronunciation;  word 
families  . 

24.3 

22.0 

23.8 

-0.5 

0.9 

1.8 

0.9 

8.  Pronunciation  of 
compound  words  . 

10.5 

9.3 

10.4 

-0.1 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

9.  Naming  letters  of  al¬ 
phabet  . 

51.8 

51.3 

51.8 

0.0 

0.5 

10.  Sounding  letters  .  . . 

19.7 

19.4 

20.0 

0.3 

0.6 

11.  Reading  phono¬ 
grams,  co,  st,  un, 
etc . 

22.8 

22.2 

20.5 

-2.3 

0.7 

-  1.7 

0.7 

12.  Reading  phono¬ 
grams,  ade,  ing,  etc. 

6.7 

5.6 

7.2 

0.5 

0.5 

1.6 

0.6 

13.  Reading  combined 
phonograms,  plin, 
umpo,  etc . 

3.6 

2.8 

2.4 

-  1.2 

0.3 

-0.4 

0.4 

14.  Giving  letter  equiva¬ 
lent  to  sounds  .  . . 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

-0.1 

0.0 

15.  Giving  letter  equiva¬ 
lents  of  phono¬ 
grams  . . 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

0.0 

0.1 

16.  Word  perception  test 

23.2 

20.2 

25.2 

2.0 

1.1 

5.0 

1.3 
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time,  however.  The  tests  were  given  by  highly  competent 
examiners  selected  and  trained  by  the  writer.  The  ex¬ 
aminers  were  as  far  as  he  knows  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  experiment.  Each  examiner  tested  approximately  an 
equal  number  from  each  of  the  groups.  The  quantitative 
results  of  these  examinations  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
the  phohetic  group  A  exceeded  group  C  in  mental  age  by 
four-tenths  of  a  year  and  in  intelligence  quotient  by  8 
points  and  that  group  B  was  approximately  equal  to  group 
C  in  intelligence  and  reading  ability. 

Skill  in  Silent  and  Oral  Reading  and  Comprehension 

The  Haggerty  Reading  Tests  1  and  2  are  familiar  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Gates  Paragraph  Comprehension  Test  was  a 
preliminary  edition  of  a  test  now  published  under  the  title 
Primary  Reading  Test,  Type  8,  Reading  of  Directions.3  It 
consisted  of  twenty-three  selections  beginning  with  simple 
statements,  such  as : 

“Put  an  X  on  the  big  dog” 

and  ending  with  a  paragraph  like  the  following : 

A  little  girl  was  crying,  “Why  are  you  crying?”  asked  a 
woman.  “My  mother  gave  me  some  money  to  buy  milk  and 
I  lost  it,”  she  said.  Find  the  thing  the  little  girl  lost,  and 
mark  it  with  an  X. 

Each  of  these  exercises  is  accompanied  by  a  picture  like 
those  shown  in  the  reproduction  on  page  75. 

In  these  three  tests  of  silent  reading  ability  the  intrinsic 
group  exceeds  the  equivalent  phonetic  group  by  appreciable 
and  reliable  amounts.  On  the  whole,  the  former  group 
excels  even  the  intellectually  more  gifted  pupils  of  group  A. 
When  intelligence  and  initial  reading  attainments  are  equal, 

8  Revised  forms  fully  described  in  a  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Tests,  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 
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1 1.  Put  an  X  on  the  farmer  who  is 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  horse. 


IT  S?a 


1 5.  Draw  a  line  from  the  robin  to  its 
ne&t.  You  will  find  the  nest  in  the 
tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture. 


12.  The  baby  likes  milk  to  drink. 
Draw  a  line  from  the  baby  to  the 
milk. 


16.  The  rabbit  and  the  hen  live  on 
the  land.  The  fisjbi  lives  in  the  water. 
Draw  a  line  under  the  one  that  lives 
in  the  water. 


13.  One  of  these  dolls  has  lost  her 
leg.  Look  for  the  leg,  and  make  an 
X  on  it. 


17.  A  train  goes  faster  than  a  horse, 
and  a  horse  goes  faster  than  a  man. 
Make  an  X  on  the  train.  It  goes 
the  fastest. 


14.  The  school  is  on  High  Street  be¬ 
tween  First  Street  and  Green  Street. 
Put  an  X  where  the  school  is. 


18.  “Always  wash  your  hands  before 
eating,”  said  Mother.  Draw  a  line 
under  the  boy  who  is  doing  what 
Mother  told  him  to  do. 
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the  average  silent  reading  scores  of  those  trained  by  intrin¬ 
sic  methods  exceed  those  of  the  phonetic  group  by  about  35 
per  cent.  This  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  most 
important  objective  of  training  in  reading. 

In  oral  reading,  the  brighter  phonetic  group  secures  a 
slightly  higher  average  than  the  intrinsic  group,  which  in 
turn  exceeds  the  average  for  the  equivalent  phonetic  group ; 
these  differences,  however,  are  not  highly  reliable.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  intrinsic  group,  by  confining  its  work 
to  the  mimeographed  material,  suffered  from  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  aloud.  For  reasons  already  stated,  this 
limitation  was  made  for  experimental  purposes  solely. 

The  pupils’  efforts  with  unfamiliar  words  were  observed 
in  these  tests.  Much  as  in  the  earlier  experiments,  it  was 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  the  pupils  trained  by  the  new 
methods  were  more  rapid  in  their  appraisal  of  new  words, 
more  likely  to  utilize  the  general  configuration  and  larger 
visual  units,  more  likely  to  depend  on  the  context,  and, 
contrariwise,  less  likely  to  sound  letters  or  small  combina¬ 
tions,  to  name  letters,  or  to  prolong  the  analytic  attack. 
The  intrinsic  group  seemed  to  be  more  versatile  in  its 
attack. 

Skill  in  Recognition  and  Pronunciation  of  Familiar 
and  Unfamiliar  Words 

The  remainder  of  the  tests  were  designed  to  measure  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  the  phonetic  and  other  skills  which  might 
be  helpful  in  word  recognition  and  study  and  in  working  out 
the  perception  of  unfamiliar  word-forms.  In  all  of  these 
tests,  unlike  the  silent  and  oral  reading  tests,  no  aid  could 
be  secured  from  the  context,  since  only  isolated  words  or 
word  elements  were  used. 

Test  5  in  Table  IV  was  Form  III  of  the  Gates  Graded 
Word  Pronunciation  Test,  consisting  of  100  words  graded 
in  length  and  difficulty  from  is  and  to,  etc.,  to  words  like 
mountainous  and  agriculture  and  representing  all  types  of 
word-forms.  (See  page  56.)  Since  most  of  the  words  in 
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this  list  could  be  understood  by  the  pupils,  although 
relatively  few  of  them  had  been  previously  studied 
specifically  in  printed  form,  this  test  measured  the  pupils' 
ability  to  work  out  by  any  device  the  recognition  of  the 
word-form.  It  also  provided  excellent  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  pupils’  methods  of  attack  when  the  clues  from 
the  general  context  were  not  available.  Table  IV  shows 
that  in  this  test  the  equivalent  groups  were  practically  equal. 
The  most  obvious  differences  in  method  of  attack  were  that 
the  phonetic  group  tended  to  attack  the  word  in  piecemeal, 
working  over  the  elements  repeatedly  and  frequently  de¬ 
pending  mainly  upon  translating  the  single  letters  into 
sounds;  whereas  the  intrinsic  group  were  more  likely  to 
size  up  the  word  as  a  whole,  to  deal  with  bigger  elements 
and  to  find  a  suggestive  syllable  or  other  feature.  There 
were,  however,  instances  of  naming  the  letters,  sounding  the 
letters  or  parts,  “guessing”  on  the  basis  of  certain  details 
or  the  general  configuration,  and  the  use  of  other  devices 
among  both  groups.  The  most  significant  fact  was  that  in 
gross  ability  the  phonetic  group  was  not  superior  to  the 
intrinsic  group  in  this  test,  which  offered  precisely  the  task 
for  which  phonetic  training  is  supposed  to  be  of  prime 
value. 

The  next  test,  Test  6  in  Table  IV,  was  arranged  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  abilities  of  the  two  groups  in  working  out  the 
pronunciation  of  words  which  were  new  combinations  of 
previously  used  elements.  Since  the  vocabularies  of  both 
groups  were  known,  it  was  possible  to  select  word  elements 
which  were  equally  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  groups 
and  to  make  of  them  new  words  that  had  appeared  in  neither 
vocabulary.  The  list  consisted  of  thirty  words.  The  first 
fifteen  words  were  like  dig,  pot,  rub,  tooth,  pill,  land,  lake; 
then  followed  ten  like  cattle,  comfort,  stolen,  arbor;  and 
then  five  long  words  like  innocent  and  together. 

Table  IV  shows  that  the  intrinsic  group  excelled  the 
equivalent  phonetic  pupils  by  about  twice  the  probable 
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error  (P.E.)  in  this  test.  The  intrinsic  group  showed  a 
greater  advantage  over  the  phonetic  in  handling  long  words 
than  in  dealing  with  short  ones.  The  differences  which 
characterized  the  methods  of  the  two  groups  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  test  were  also  apparent  in  this  examination. 

Test  7  consisted  of  5  sets  of  words  belonging  to  the  same 
phonetic  family,  a  total  of  30  words.  Words  were  so  se¬ 
lected  that  an  equal  number  of  new  ones  would  be  contained 
in  each  group.  The  families  were: 


cut 

saw 

make 

song 

sing 

but 

raw 

sake 

gong 

bring 

rut 

jaw 

bake 

wrong 

ring 

tut 

law 

rake 

dong 

king 

mut 

paw 

fake 

long 

culling 

hut 

jake 

cake 

tong 

eating 

The  pupil  was  asked  to  read  the  words  down  the  column. 
If  he  did  not  know  the  first  word  it  was  pronounced,  but 
no  other  help  was  given.  All  groups  did  very  well  in  this 
test;  the  intrinsic  slightly  better  than  the  equivalent  pho¬ 
netic  and  approximately  as  well  as  the  brighter  phonetic 
group.  This  result  was  scarcely  expected  because  of  the 
drill  given  in  phonetic  work  of  almost  exactly  this  charac¬ 
ter.  By  a  different  approach,  the  intrinsic  method  pupils 
had  acquired  substantially  the  same  degree  of  skill. 

Test  8  consisted  of  14  new  compound  words  made  up  of 
smaller  words  which  both  groups  had  studied  as  such. 
Sample  words  are  farmhouse,  outdoors ,  plaything,  under - 
stand.  In  this  test,  the  intrinsic  group  equaled  the  brighter 
phonetic  group  and  exceeded  the  equivalent  phonetic  group 
by  an  amount  approximately  twice  the  probable  error. 

The  eight  tests  just  presented  covered  most  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  abilities  involved  in  the  actual  reading  activities  of 
pupils  at  this  age.  In  gross  achievement,  the  intrinsic 
group  clearly  excelled  the  equivalent  phonetic  group  in 
most  of  the  tests,  and  in  no  test  was  it  inferior.  Even  in  the 
tasks  of  working  out  the  pronunciation  of  new  single  words 
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or  new  words  compounded  of  familiar  words  or  word  ele¬ 
ments,  or  in  reading  series  of  words  belonging  to  the  same 
phonetic  family  the  intrinsic  phonetic  group  showed  to 
advantage.  In  the  main  objective  of  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing,  the  ability  to  comprehend  printed  materials  with  speed 
and  accuracy,  the  new  method  proved  to  be  markedly  su¬ 
perior.  In  sum,  if  the  phonetic  training  had  given  the 
pupils  tools  not  developed  by  the  new  form  of  instruction, 
the  value  of  these  tools  in  the  genuine  tasks  of  reading  and 
word  perception  was  not  manifest.  To  ascertain  more 
fully  what  skills  and  knowledge,  if  any,  differentiate  the 
two  groups,  eight  analytic  tests,  all  to  be  given  individually, 
were  devised  and  applied. 

Skills  in  Handling  Phonetic  and  Other  Word 
Elements 

Tests  9  to  16  inclusive  dealt  with  word  elements  as  such. 
Test  9  consisted  of  an  alphabet  of  capital  letters  and  an  al¬ 
phabet  of  lower-case  letters  arranged  in  irregular  order. 
(See  figure  on  page  80.)  The  task  was  to  name  the  letters. 
In  addition  to  errors  in  recognition,  the  total  time  was  to 
have  been  kept,  but  because  of  a  misunderstanding  certain 
examiners  failed  to  record  time.  Table  IV  shows  that  the 
intrinsic  group  made  no  errors  in  this  test.  In  the  other 
groups  three  pupils  made  two  or  three  slips  chiefly  on  a 
mistaken  for  o  and  on  capital  7,  called  L,  Z ,  and  X,  and  l 
called  i.  Both  groups  knew  the  alphabet  substantially  per¬ 
fectly. 

Test  10  was  arranged  to  measure  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
give  the  sound  equivalent  to  each  of  a  series  of  printed 
letters.  The  pupil  was  handed  the  sheet  of  printed  letters 
and  asked  to  sound  them.  In  the  phonetic  group  three 
pupils  made  errors  but  they  were  due  to  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  letter  properly  rather  than  to  inability  to  sound 
it.  Not  a  pupil  in  the  intrinsic  group  failed  on  a  single 
letter  in  this  test.  These  pupils,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  given  no  direct  training  in  letter  phonetics.  The 
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method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  in  connection  with  the 
initial  letters  of  words  (see  page  64)  may  have  facilitated 
the  association  of  letters  and  sounds.  Doubtless  the  connec¬ 
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tion  of  letters  and  sounds  during  the  recognition  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  in  such  exercises  as  were  used  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  this  type  of  phonetic  skill. 
The  conclusion  suggested  is  that  the  extensive  drill  on  the 
phonetics  of  letters  adopted  by  most  modern  phonetic 
systems  is  unnecessary. 

Test  11  was  composed  of  30  printed  phonograms  which 
are  shown  in  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  under  the  title  “Phonetic 
Tests”  in  the  reproduction  of  the  test  form.  The  first  ten 
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phonograms  are  composed  of  a  consonant  followed  by  a 
vowel,  the  next  ten  are  two  consonant  combinations  (diph¬ 
thongs),  the  last  ten  are  phonograms  composed  of  an  initial 
vowel  followed  by  a  consonant.  All  of  these  phonograms  * 
were  selected  from  those  found  by  Osburn  4  or  by  Wash- 
burne  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  vocabularies  of  children's 
literature  or  general  literature. 

In  this  test  the  pupils  were  told  to  read  the  “words”  or 
to  tell  “what  they  say”  or  “spell.”  Any  spoken  result  which 
correctly  represented  any  sounds  of  the  letters  in  English 
usage  was  counted  correct.  Success  on  the  first  trial  was 
scored  one  point;  on  the  second,  one-half  point.  In  this 
test,  both  phonetic  groups  exceeded  the  intrinsic  group; 
group  B  excelled  the  equivalent  intrinsic  groups  by  two  and 
a  half  times  the  probable  error. 

Test  12  consisted  of  7  larger  phonograms  found  by  Wash- 
burne  to  be  common  in  children’s  primers  and  first  readers. 
The  list  is  shown  in  line  5  of  the  reproduction  of  the  test 
form  on  page  80.  In  recognition  and  pronunciation  of 
these  larger  word  elements,  the  intrinsic  group  exceeded 
phonetic  group  B  by  almost  the  same  amount  (in  terms  of 
multiples  of  the  P.E.)  as  the  latter  surpassed  the  former 
in  pronouncing  the  smaller  phonograms. 

Test  13  consisted  of  7  phonograms  made  up  by  combining 
two  of  the  smaller  phonograms  found  in  Test  11.  The 
combinations  are  shown  in  line  6  of  the  reproduction.  This 
test  revealed  that  for  all  groups  knowledge  of  certain  small 
phonograms  in  isolation  does  not  necessarily  insure  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  same  elements  in  a  new  situation.  There  were 
many  instances  in  which  pupils  pronounced  correctly  both 
parts  alone  but  failed  to  see  these  parts  in  the  new  combina¬ 
tion.  The  bright  phonetic  group  A  excelled  the  other  groups 
in  this  test,  and  of  the  two  equivalent  groups  the  phonetic 
exceeded  the  intrinsic  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  P.  E.  of 
the  difference.  Assuming  that  this  difference  represents 
approximately  the  superiority  of  the  phonetic  group,  it  is 

*  References  cited  above. 
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not  wholly  clear  whether  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  group  knew  the  elements  better  (as  it  did  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  results  of  Test  11)  or  that  the  pupils  possessed  a 
superior  method  of  dealing  with  such  combined  phono¬ 
grams.  It  was  noted  in  this  test  that  the  pupils  trained  by 
the  new  method  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  pronounce 
these  combinations  as  wholes  than  were  the  pupils  of  the 
phonetic  group,  and  they  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  call 
them  as  real  English  words  which  resembled  the  phono¬ 
grams  in  some  way  than  were  the  pupils  of  the  other  group. 

Test  14  consisted  of  giving  each  pupil  one  of  the  single¬ 
letter  sounds,  such  as  t  as  in  tick,  s  as  in  swim,  b  as  in  ball, 
oo  as  in  moon,  etc.,  and  asking  him  to  give  the  letter  or 
letters  which  “sound  like  that.”  Test  15  consisted  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  such  syllables  as  nub ,  sig,  rik ,  tuz,  and  asking  the 
pupil  to  “spell”  them.  These  two  tests  measure  phonetic 
skills  often  not  trained  at  all,  except  incidentally,  in  pho¬ 
netics  as  related  to  reading.  Such  abilities  are,  however, 
of  importance  in  spelling,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  These  tests  were  given,  in  brief  form,  to  find  out 
whether  the  phonetic  work  in  reading  gave  the  pupils  any 
skill  in  these  functions  not  produced  by  the  intrinsic  train¬ 
ing.  The  tests  did  not  reveal  any  such  advantage. 

The  last  test,  Test  16  in  Table  IV,  consisted  of  a  series 
of  tasks  in  which  the  pupil,  after  looking  at  a  word  in  the 
left  margin,  sought  and  marked  the  same  word  in  a  group 
on  the  right.  This  is  the  test  reproduced  on  page  47.  It 
measured  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  word  perception.  Most 
of  the  words  used  in  the  test  had  not  been  taught  to  these 
pupils.  In  this  function,  pupils  trained  by  the  intrinsic 
method  were  superior  to  both  the  other  groups. 

Individual  Variations  within  Each  of  the  Two  Groups 

In  appraising  the  general  merits  of  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  should  take  into  account  not  only  the  average  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  groups  but  also  the  individual  variations 
that  appear.  To  be  fully  satisfactory,  a  method  must  be 
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more  than  merely  good  in  general ;  it  must  be  adaptable  to 
individual  differences  in  interest  and  aptitude. 

In  all  the  final  tests  and  examinations,  the  examiners 
gave  careful  attention  to  the  performance  of  each  pupil, 
with  the  result  that  comprehensive  individual  diagnoses 
were  obtained.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  consistent 
differences  found  have  already  been  suggested.  The  one 
matter  not  yet  sufficiently  considered  is  the  number  of 
failures  or  serious  deficiencies  in  the  two  groups. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  significant  facts,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  print  the  record  of  each  pupil  in  every  test.  The  results 
for  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Test  (Paragraph  Compre¬ 
hension),  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test,  and  the  Gates  Word 
Pronunciation  Test — three  tests  which  reveal  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  practical  outcomes  of  the  instruction — indicate  the 
most  important  facts.  The  individual  records  are  shown 
in  Table  V.  When  the  horizontal  lines  of  this  table  are 
read,  the  record  of  the  pupil  trained  by  phonetic  methods 
appears  beside  that  of  the  equivalent  pupil  taught  by  the 
intrinsic  procedure. 

Poor  Records  in  Silent  Comprehension .  Any  designa¬ 
tion  of  “failure”  is  arbitrary.  While  it  is  inadvisable  to 
make  absolute  distinctions,  we  may  consider  in  the  Para¬ 
graph  Comprehension  Test  (the  first  two  columns  of  Table 
V)  that  a  score  below  5  is  very  poor.  In  the  phonetic  group 
are  four  pupils  with  a  score  of  less  than  5,  whereas  in 
the  other  group  there  is  none.  Nine  pupils  trained  by  pho¬ 
netic  methods  and  only  two  by  the  intrinsic  procedure  had 
a  score  below  9,  which  represents  rather  good  reading  for 
first  grade  pupils  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Thus,  whatever 
scores  may  be  considered  as  indicating  serious  deficiency 
in  silent  comprehension,  the  pupils  trained  by  phonetic 
methods  will  appear  below  it  in  larger  numbers  and  in 
greater  degree. 

Poor  Records  in  Oral  Reading.  In  Gray's  Oral  Reading 
Test,  the  score  of  0  means  either  absolute  inability  to 
read  orally  or  ability  to  read  only  very  slowly  and  with 
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numerous  errors  such  as  omissions,  substitutions,  and  mis¬ 
pronunciations  of  words.  In  this  test  three  pupils  from 
the  phonetic  group  received  scores  of  0  and  five  scores 
of  1,  whereas  in  the  other  group  there  was  none  with  a 
0  score  and  only  one  with  a  score  of  1. 

There  were,  then,  among  the  phonetic  group  more  pupils 

TABLE  V 


Scores  for  Twenty-five  Pairs  of  Individual  Pupils  on  Three  Tests 


Pupil  No. 

Paragraph 

Comprehension 

Oral 

Reading 

Word 

Pronunciation 

Phonetic 

Intrinsic 

Phonetic 

Intrinsic 

Phonetic 

Intrinsic 

1  . 

14 

18 

4 

4 

34 

35 

2  . 

13 

20 

8 

9 

42 

40 

3  . 

15 

17 

3 

8 

30 

33 

4  . 

16 

10 

6 

2 

40 

27 

5  . 

8 

14 

3 

3 

25 

31 

6  . 

5 

5 

1 

2 

38 

28 

7  . 

18 

16 

5 

3 

32 

33 

8  .  .  . . 

2 

10 

0 

3 

35 

25 

9  . 

6 

13 

1 

2 

30 

27 

10  . 

16 

18 

10 

10 

37 

42 

11  . 

10 

19 

8 

10 

41 

39 

12  . 

10 

20 

8 

9 

30 

39 

13  . 

0 

8 

0 

3 

2 

35 

14  . 

4 

15 

0 

6 

20 

27 

15  . 

4 

11 

1 

3 

35 

28 

16  . 

12 

19 

3 

2 

41 

33 

17  . 

19 

19 

10 

10 

50 

55 

18  . 

8 

19 

9 

8 

40 

38 

19  . 

10 

15 

1 

5 

25 

35 

20  . 

12 

13 

20 

2 

35 

33 

21  . . 

16 

18 

4 

2 

42 

33 

22  . 

11 

17 

6 

6 

33 

32 

23  . 

11 

15 

4 

3 

35 

31 

24  . 

5 

10 

1 

1 

30 

29 

25  . . 

15 

15 

2 

2 

25 

29 
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whose  silent  and  oral  reading  was  conspicuously  poor  than 
among  the  group  trained  by  the  newer  materials. 

Poor  Records  in  Word  Recognition.  In  the  Word  Pro¬ 
nunciation  Test  only  one  pupil,  and  this  a  pupil  trained  by 
the  phonetic  method  (No.  13  in  Table  V),  was  substantially 
a  failure.  There  were  five  phonetic  pupils  with  scores  of 
25  or  less  as  compared  to  one  from  the  other  group  whose 
score  was  25.  Except  for  the  one  pupil  in  the  phonetic 
group,  all  did  something  on  this  test,  but  very  low  scores 
were  more  frequent  among  those  taught  by  the  phonetic 
method. 

Poor  Records  in  All  Three  Tests.  There  were  six  cases 
from  the  groups  trained  by  phonetic  methods  and  two  from 
the  intrinsic  method  group,  whose  work  in  all  three  phases 
of  reading  was  poor.  The  records  are  repeated  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 

Scores  op  Eight  Individual  Pupils 


Pupil  No. 

Paragraph 

Comprehension 

Oral 

Reading 

Word 

Pronunciation 

Phonetic  8  . 

2 

10 

35 

“  9  . 

6 

1 

30 

“  13  . 

0 

0 

2 

“  14  . . 

4 

0 

20 

“  15  . 

4 

1 

35 

"  24  . 

5 

1 

30 

Intrinsic  6  . 

5 

2 

28 

“  25  . 

10 

1 

29 

The  phonetic  pupil  No.  13  is  the  only  case  of  approxi¬ 
mately  all-round  failure.  In  the  other  groups  none  was 
in  general  so  inferior.  The  work  of  all  those  pupils  whose 
records  appear  in  Table  VI  is  not  so  good,  however,  as 
should  be  expected  from  pupils  of  as  good  mental  ability  and 
extended  teaching  as  these  children  enjoyed.  That  the  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  pupils  trained  by  the  new  methods  are  superior 
is  obvious. 
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Types  of  Inferior  Reading  Technique 

The  survey  of  the  techniques  of  the  individual  pupils 
parallels  closely  the  data  given  in  Table  V.  In  addition 
to  the  general  difference  in  methods  already  described,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  our  opinion  eight  pupils  trained  by 
the  phonetic  method  and  two  trained  by  the  intrinsic  method 
were  clearly  limited  in  fundamental  techniques.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  a  number  of  the  other  phonetic  pupils  were, 
in  our  opinion,  too  limited  to  the  laborious,  piecemeal,  pho¬ 
netic  methods,  and  several  of  the  intrinsic  method  pupils 
either  lacked  sufficient  system  and  versatility  in  their  work 
or  were  insufficiently  skilled  in  recognition  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  type  of  word  characteristic. 

The  nature  of  these  individual  deficiencies  may  be  briefly 
indicated : 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  5 .  This  pupil  was  fair  in  both  silent 
and  oral  comprehension  but  inaccurate  in  recognition  of 
words  and  inferior  in  the  technique  of  attacking  new  words. 
He  had  acquired  familiarity  with  a  number  of  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments  but  was  unable  to  recognize  many  of  them  in  new 
words.  During  normal  reading  he  made  many  errors  due 
to  seeing  words  incompletely.  He  appeared  to  see  the  gen¬ 
eral  configuration  vaguely,  together  with  some  single  part, 
usually  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word.  When  “guessing” 
on  these  clues  was  unsuccessful,  he  resorted  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  single  letters  into  sounds  but  he  was  often  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  could  not  utilize  in  a  practical  situation  much 
of  the  phonetic  information  acquired. 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  6.  This  pupil's  reading  was  slow  and 
labored,  because  of  the  necessity  of  analyzing  phonetically, 
or  at  least  of  observing  several  elements  in  many  words. 
Given  abundant  time,  he  could  work  out  the  recognition 
of  many  words  he  could  not  apprehend  at  sight — note  the 
high  score  of  48  in  the  pronunciation  test.  For  the  larger 
word  units,  he  had  a  poor  eye.  His  method  of  perception 
of  words  is  too  slow  and  uncertain  to  facilitate  reading  for 
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the  sense,  with  the  result  that  the  meaning  was  often  only 
partially  apprehended. 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  8.  This  pupil  is  similar  to  Pupil  No.  6, 
but  less  competent.  Scarcely  a  word  could  be  recognized 
without  a  detailed  study,  during  which  the  context  was 
largely  lost. 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  9.  This  pupil  was  quite  similar  to 
Pupil  No.  5,  except  that  he  was  a  trifle  better  in  letter-by- 
letter  phonetic  translation  of  words  and  a  trifle  less  able  to 
utilize  the  context. 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  13.  This  pupil  struggled  vainly  to  rec¬ 
ognize  words  by  a  detailed  part-by-part— usually  letter-by¬ 
letter — study.  Failure  to  perceive  the  general  shape  and 
larger  elements  of  word-forms  and  inability  to  utilize  the 
context  inhibited  this  child's  progress. 

Phonetic  Pupils  No.  1U  and  No.  15.  These  two  pupils  were 
similar  in  ability  and  technique,  although  the  average  scores 
of  the  latter  were  somewhat  better,  especially  in  the  test  of 
word  pronunciation.  The  work  of  both  was  slow  and  halt¬ 
ing.  They  failed  to  make  good  use  of  context  clues  and 
were  unable  to  break  up  words  into  convenient  units,  such 
as  syllables,  when  an  opportunity  was  provided.  Both 
were  so  limited  to  a  piecemeal  attack  that  they  failed  to  see 
the  whole  word  because  of  absorption  in  its  parts. 

Phonetic  Pupil  No.  21*.  This  pupil  showed  little  evidence 
in  these  three  tests  of  having  ever  received  phonetic  drill. 
She  carefully  studied  unfamiliar  words  visually  and  fre¬ 
quently  named  the  letters  but  did  not  often  try  to  sound 
them,  although  we  found  she  was  able  to  do  so  on  request. 
Her  reading  of  connected  material  was  alternately  rapid, 
when  she  endeavored  primarily  to  get  the  drift  of  mean¬ 
ing,  and  slow,  especially  when  she  puzzled  over  individual 
word-forms.  She  did  relatively  better  when  required  merely 
to  get  the  meaning  and  not  to  recognize  all  the  words  accu¬ 
rately.  Her  word  recognition,  however,  was  too  unreliable 
to  insure  correct  comprehension.  She  needed  a  better  tech¬ 
nique  for  recognizing  word-forms. 
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These  comments  sufficiently  characterize  the  deficiencies 
of  the  poorest  pupils  in  the  phonetic  groups.  We  shall 
need  merely  to  indicate  the  difficulties  of  a  few  pupils  from 
the  other  group  to  suggest  differences.  The  first  two  pupils 
were  the  two  poorest  in  the  intrinsic  group. 

Intrinsic  Pupil  No.  6.  This  pupil  showed  an  unsatisfac- 
factory  ability  to  break  up  a  word  into  smaller  parts  which 
might  be  made  the  objects  of  attack.  She  was  too  disposed 
to  depend  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  word  or  upon 
some  one  outstanding  part.  Her  attack  was  insufficiently 
systematic  and  varied.  Although  she  could  recognize  many 
visual  and  phonetic  word  elements  in  isolation,  she  seemed 
unable  to  discover  them  when  they  were  embodied  in  an 
unfamiliar  whole  word. 

Intrinsic  Pupil  No.  8.  Although  showing  marked  ability 
in  rate  and  accuracy  of  comprehension,  this  pupil’s  tech¬ 
niques  for  dealing  with  isolated  word-forms  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  He  was  disinclined  to  break  a  word  up  into  smaller, 
more  manageable  units.  When  the  word  was  given  its 
normal  position  in  a  sentence  he  would  usually  get  it;  when 
given  to  him  alone,  he  usually  guessed  several  times  quickly, 
looking  at  the  examiner  for  approval  or  disapproval.  Al¬ 
though  his  method  was  admirable  so  far  as  it  went,  it 
needed  the  additional  skills  in  word-form  analysis.  With 
some  skill  in  breaking  words  into  parts  which  could  be 
recognized  as  such  or  translated  promptly  into  sounds,  this 
pupil  would  be  equipped  for  any  reasonable  demand. 

Intrinsic  Pupils  No.  13  and  No.  16.  These  two  pupils 
were  reasonably  able  readers  but  depended  somewhat  too 
much  on  the  grosser  characteristics  of  words  in  the  sense 
of  not  being  sufficiently  disposed  to  break  words  up  into 
parts  suitable  for  attack.  They  seemed  to  need  primarily 
to  learn  when  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  try  the  word 
in  piecemeal  rather  than  as  a  whole.  They  gave  evidence 
of  lack  of  practice  in  the  slower,  but  sometimes  safer,, 
attack. 
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Intrinsic  Pupil  No.  24-  This  pupil  was  quite  unlike 
others  in  the  group  in  certain  characteristics.  Although 
he  utilized  context  clues  well,  and  perceived  familiar  words 
quickly,  he  was  inclined  to  be  careless  about  unfamiliar 
words — hence  his  poor  score  in  oral  reading — and  to  utilize 
mainly  a  single  letter-naming  procedure  when  forced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  study  of  the  word-form  as,  for  example,  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  test.  This  device  he  did  not  use  very  quickly  or 
very  profitably.  He  needed  some  personal  guidance  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  disregard  of  errors  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
other  methods  of  attack  upon  unfamiliar  words,  devices 
which  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  use  with  some  skill  when  he 
elected  to  do  so.  This  is  the  case  of  a  pupil  lacking  the  wit 
to  choose  the  tools  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  task,  and 
relying  mainly  upon  a  single,  rather  inferior  tool. 

These  characterize  fairly  well  the  limitations  of  the  poor¬ 
est  pupils  in  each  group.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  simi¬ 
lar  defects  appear  among  the  poorest  pupils  of  both  groups, 
the  deficiencies  tend  to  be  of  two  types,  one  characteristic 
of  each  method.  Those  found  among  the  pupils  trained  by 
phonetic  methods  are  not  only  more  detrimental  to  silent 
and  oral  comprehension,  as  we  have  seen,  but,  as  we  shall 
find  later,  are  also  less  readily  forestalled  by  simple  pre¬ 
ventive  measures. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  The  study  of  the  poorer  read¬ 
ers  in  the  two  groups  may  be  summarized  by  the  statement 
that  the  intrinsic  method  showed  a  clear  advantage  over 
the  phonetic  procedure  in  adjusting  to  individual  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Under  the  intrinsic  procedure,  inability  to  make  per¬ 
ceptible  growth  was  scarcely  found;  under  the  phonetic 
procedure,  several  pupils  acquired  but  little  reading  ability. 
The  intrinsic  method  as  used  in  this  study  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  opinion,  adequately  take  care  of  every  individ¬ 
ual.  For  this  reason  other  studies  have  been  conducted  of 
methods  of  developing  the  abilities  of  such  individuals  as 
the  poorest  in  these  two  groups  in  order  to  discover  modified 
or  additional  devices  which  will  prevent  the  development  of 
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undesirable  tendencies.  In  later  chapters  this  problem  will 
be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

Comparison  of  the  Intrinsic  Method  Group  with  Other 
New  York  City  Classes 

As  stated  before,  the  experimental  class  completed  the 
intrinsic  materials  near  the  end  of  March.  About  six 
weeks  later  this  class  was  given  the  printed  forms  of  three 
primary  reading  tests  which  the  author  was  then  trying 
out  on  a  number  of  carefully  selected  classes  in  New  York 
City  schools  in  order  to  secure  norms  and  to  prepare  the 
tests  for  general  use.  The  results  of  these  tests  enable 
us  to  compare  the  attainments  of  the  experimental  groups 
using  the  new  methods  with  a  number  of  other  classes  of 
similar  native  ability  in  other  similar  schools.  The  five 
classes  whose  attainments  are  shown  in  Table  VII  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  intrinsic  method  group  were  all 
taught  by  phonetic  devices.  In  so  far  as  other  conditions 
are  comparable,  the  results  afford  another  comparison  of 
the  intrinsic  and  the  phonetic  procedures. 

In  certain  respects,  the  several  classes  were  similar.  The 
only  classes  tested  were  those  for  whom  measures  of  intelli¬ 
gence  were  available  and  those  whose  pupils  clustered  rather 
closely  about  average  mentality.  The  range  and  the  central 
tendency  were  about  the  same  in  all  classes.  The  amounts 
of  time  devoted  to  reading  in  these  several  classes  were 
also  about  the  same.  All  were  taken  from  New  York  City 
schools  and  all  the  schools  were  in  roughly  similar  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  In  these  and  other  respects,5  the  several  classes 
seemed  to  be  of  similar  status  except  that  one  was  taught 
by  the  experimental  materials  and  the  others  by  phonetic 
methods. 

The  three  tests  used  were  the  experimental  printed  forms 
of  instruments  which  are  designed  to  measure  (1)  word 
recognition;  (2)  phrase  and  sentence  comprehension,  and 

•  A  fuller  report  is  given  in  an  artiele,  “The  Gates  Primary  Beading  Tests,”  in  the 
Teachers  College  Record,  October,  1926. 
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(3)  paragraph  comprehension.  They  were  similar  to,  but 
not  identical  with,  forms  now  published  as  the  Gates  Pri¬ 
mary  Reading  Tests.  The  tests  were  given  to  all  the 
schools  and  scored  by  a  group  of  well-trained  students 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  0.  E.  Hertzberg.  The  results, 
shown  in  Table  VII,  are  for  those  classes  which  took  the 
identical  forms.6 


TABLE  VII 


Scores  on  Three  Reading  Tests  of  the  Intrinsic  Method  and  Other 
Comparable  New  York  City  Groups  at  End  of  Grade  1 


Num¬ 

ber 

op 

Pupils 

Word 

Recogni¬ 

tion 

Phrase  and 
Sentence 
Comprehen¬ 
sion 

Paragraph 

Comprehen¬ 

sion 

School  A  . 

35 

27.6 

16.4 

9.8 

School  B  . 

30 

15.9 

12.4 

6.9 

School  C  . 

26 

19.4 

10.7 

5.8 

School  D  . 

35 

17.6 

12.6 

5.3 

School  E  . 

31 

15.4 

8.2 

3.3 

Average  of  Five  Classes . 

32 

19.2 

12.1 

6.2 

Intrinsic  Group . 

35 

34.9 

23.4 

14.8 

Table  VII  shows  that  the  experimental  class  surpassed 
every  other  class  in  every  test.  Indeed,  the  intrinsic 
method  groups  surpassed  the  best  of  the  others  (the  class 
in  School  A)  by  substantial  amounts,  especially  in  para¬ 
graph  comprehension. 

Compared  to  the  average  of  the  five  phonetic  classes,  the 
experimental  class  shows  a  very  great  superiority.  The 
sum  of  the  scores  of  all  three  tests  for  the  experimental 
group  is  twice  the  sum  of  three  average  scores  for  phonetic 
groups.  It  is  notable  that  the  advantage  is  greatest  in  the 
tests  in  which  broad  and  accurate  comprehension  of  thought 

e  Other  forms  designed  as  duplicates  were  given  to  other  classes,  but  the  results 
are  not  here  used  because  of  slight  differences  in  the  difficulty  of  the  preliminary 
editions. 
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is  most  emphasized— that  is,  in  the  paragraph  comprehen¬ 
sion  test  in  which  the  intrinsic  method  group  has  a  score 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  phonetic 
class.  As  in  the  comparisons  with  the  control  groups  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  intrinsic  method,  while  yielding 
on  the  whole  superior  results  in  word  recognition,  shows  an 
even  greater  superiority  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  thought¬ 
getting  in  normal  reading  situations. 

Comparison  of  the  Experimental  with  otpier  Groups  a 
Half-Year  after  Completing  Grade  1 

Near  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  school 
year  the  members  of  the  two  original  groups  who  were 
still  in  the  school  were  measured  with  several  individual  and 
group  tests.  During  the  first  half  of  the  second  grade, 
neither  group  had  been  kept  under  experimental  observa¬ 
tion  and  control.  Those  remaining  of  each  group  had  been 
combined  with  other  pupils  to  make  two  new  classes  which 
received  roughly  similar  training.  Many  members  of  both 
original  groups  were  no  longer  attending  the  school  and, 
unfortunately,  those  who  remained  did  not  pair  off  in  in¬ 
tellectual  status  as  well  as  had  been  hoped.  Two  groups 
of  twelve  pupils  each  were  finally  selected  for  comparison, 
although  the  phonetic  group  was  slightly  superior  in  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  intrinsic  group.  The  advantage  possessed  by 
the  phonetic  pupils  was  nearly  3.5  months  in  mental  age. 
The  comparison,  then,  is  rough  at  best. 

The  tests  given  were  the  final  published  forms  of  the 
Gates  Word  Recognition  Test,  the  Phrase  and  Sentence 
Comprehension  Test,  and  the  Paragraph  Comprehension 
Test,  ail  for  the  primary  grades ;  the  Gates  Silent  Reading 
Tests,  Types  A  and  C,  from  the  series  of  four  tests  for 
Grades  3  and  above;  and  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  and  Gates 
Word  Pronunciation  Tests  for  Grades  1  to  8.  The  Primary 
tests  proved  to  be  insufficiently  difficult  to  measure  fully 
the  abilities  of  many  pupils,  and  the  results  are  therefore 
useless  for  comparing  the  two  groups.  Table  VIII,  there- 
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fore,  gives  the  average  attainments  in  terms  of  raw  scores 
for  the  other  four  tests  alone. 

Although  the  phonetic  group  was,  on  the  average,  of 
somewhat  higher  intellectual  status,  the  pupils  trained  by 
intrinsic  methods  were  reliably  superior.  Their  advantage 
is  more  marked  in  the  reading  of  paragraphs  than  in  word 
pronunciation.  The  superiority  of  this  group  in  the  former 


TABLE  VIII 

Average  Raw  Scores  of  the  Comparable  Phonetic  and  Intrinsic 
Method  Pupils  at  Mid-year  of  Grade  2 


Silent 
Reading 
Test  A 

Silent 
Reading 
Test  C 

Gray’s 

Oral 

Reading 

Word 

Pronun¬ 

ciation 

Intrinsic  Method  . 

6.27 

6.08 

14.7 

52.0 

Phonetic  Method . 

4.66 

3.80 

12.1 

47.5 

Diff.  in  Favor  of  Intrinsic  Method  . . 

1.61 

2.28 

2.6 

4.5 

P.  E.  Diff . 

0.43 

0.56 

0.4 

2.2 

was  about  as  great  in  degree  and  about  the  same  in  kind 
after  an  additional  semester  of  work  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  experimental  training. 

Since  all  the  tests  given  to  these  pupils  had  been  given 
also  to  a  large  number  of  classes  of  average  intellectual 
capacity  upon  whom  “norms’'  were  based,  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  attainments  of  the  experimental  group  with 
other  groups  of  similar  native  equipment.  This  comparison 
may  be  readily  made  by  giving  to  each  pupil  the  “grade 
score”  to  which  his  raw  score  is  equivalent.  These  “grade 
scores”  for  all  of  the  pupils  originally  taught  by  the  in¬ 
trinsic  method — a  larger  group  than  that  used  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  phonetic  group  in  Table  VIII — are  shown 
in  Table  IX. 

In  Table  IX  a  score  of  2.0  means  the  average  ability  at 
the  beginning  of  Grade  2 ;  a  score  of  2.5  means  the  average 
ability  when  Grade  2  is  half  completed;  and  so  on.  The 
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average  score  corresponding  to  the  grade  status  of  this  ex¬ 
perimental  group,  then,  is  2.5. 

It  may  be  noted  in  Table  IX  that  this  group  exceeds  the 
normal  grade  score  of  2.5  in  every  test.  That  the  advantage 
is  not  so  marked  in  word  pronunciation  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  these  pupils  were  not  over-trained  to  be  mere 
isolated  word  diagnosticians.  Their  superiority  in  oral 
reading,  which  was  purposely  curtailed  during  the  work  of 
the  first  year  for  reasons  already  given,  is,  perhaps,  as 
great  as  it  is  advisable  to  be.  In  comprehension  in  silent 
reading  their  superiority  is  very  great.  Many  perfect  or 
nearly  perfect  scores  were  obtained  in  all  of  the  Primary 

TABLE  IX 


Grade  Scores  for  the  Pupils  Originally  Trained  by  the  Intrinsic 
Method  When  Their  Grade  Status  was  2.5 
(i.  e.,  at  Mid-year  in  Grade  2) 


Pupil  No. 

Word 

Recog¬ 

nition 

Phrase 

and 

Sen¬ 

tence 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Para¬ 

graph 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Silent 

Read¬ 

ing 

Test  A 

Silent 

Read¬ 

ing 

Test  C 

Word 

Pro¬ 

nuncia¬ 

tion 

Group 

Oral 

Read¬ 

ing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . . . 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2  . 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.9 

5.5 

2.6 

2.5 

3  . 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

1.9 

1.8 

4  . 

3.6 

3.6 

3.0 

3.3 

4.0 

2.4 

3.1 

5  . . . 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

3.7 

3.2 

2.6 

2.5 

6  .................. 

3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

4.0 

3.6 

7  . 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

5.5 

5.0 

3.0 

3.6 

8  . 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

2.2 

2.0 

9  . 

3.6 

3.3 

3.6 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

3.1 

10  . 

3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3.0 

3.6 

4.0 

11  . . . 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

4.5 

3.5 

2.9 

3.1 

12  . 

3.1 

3.0 

2.2 

3.7 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

13  . 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.1 

5.0 

2.4 

3.0 

14  . . 

3.5 

3.6 

3.2 

4.5 

4.2 

2.4 

3.0 

15  . . 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.1 

2.2 

Average  . . 

3.43 

3.31 

3.14 

3.71 

3.73 

2.69 

2.91 
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tests.  The  Silent  Reading  Tests  A  and  B  show  these  pupils 
to  be  equal  to  average  pupils  with  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  work  of  Grade  3  completed. 

A  study  of  the  individual  records  shows  little  evidence 
of  serious  general  weakness  in  reading  among  the  members 
of  this  group. 

Satisfaction  in  Reading 

Enjoyment  in  reading  is  an  objective  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  but  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  compare  two  or  more 
groups  objectively.  From  the  teachers  and  from  other  ob¬ 
servers  who  visited  the  classes  came  an  almost  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  children  using  the  intrinsic  materials  dis¬ 
played  more  interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  than  were 
shown  by  the  groups  employing  phonetic  devices.  There 
was  also  a  rather  general  belief  that  the  new  methods  led  to 
greater  self -management,  independence,  and  initiative  than 
the  older  exercises.  It  is  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  school  that  the  pupils  taught  by  intrinsic  methods 
have  continued,  since  the  completion  of  the  experiment  in 
June,  1926,  to  gain  over  others  in  interest  and  efficiency 
in  reading. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  as  of  others,  we  secured 
as  much  evidence  as  possible  concerning  the  interests  of 
pupils  in  different  types  of  intrinsic  materials.  The  facts 
thus  gained  were  used  in  later  reorganizations  of  the 
course. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  second 
experiment.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  summarize  and 
discuss  the  main  findings  of  this  and  the  preceding  investi¬ 
gation  in  connection  with  the  outcomes  sought  in  phonetic 
and  other  teaching. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Criticize  the  exercises  used  in  the  intrinsic  devices  in  this  ex¬ 
periment. 
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2.  The  author  purposely  curtailed  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
free  silent  and  oral  reading  of  stories,  etc.,  and  reduced  the  amount 
of  explanation,  demonstration,  and  individual  attention  given  to  the 
pupils.  What  effect  did  this  probably  have  on  the  clearness  with 
which  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  intrinsic  materials  were 
revealed?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  general  reading  ability  of 
the  pupils? 

3.  Are  the  results  of  the  second  experiment  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  first?  In  what  particulars,  if  any,  did  the  outcomes  differ? 
What  explanation  would  you  offer  for  these  differences? 

4.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  method  which  produced  the 
better  average  results  to  have  been  less  satisfactory  for  some  small 
group  of  pupils,  such  as  the  poorest  ten  per  cent?  Explain. 

5.  By  what  argument  does  the  writer  contend  that  the  intrinsic 
method  used  was  more  adaptable  to  individual  differences? 

6.  Which  results  are  more  convincing — those  obtained  by  comparing 
the  intrinsic  method  group  with  the  equivalent  group,  or  those  result¬ 
ing  from  a  comparison  of  the  first  method  with  various  “similar” 
classes  trained  by  phonetic  methods  in  other  schools  in  the  same  city? 
Explain. 

7.  Would  there  really  have  been  much  point  in  following  up  the  two 
experimental  groups  beyond  the  middle  of  Grade  2?  If  one  group 
had  shown  an  advantage  at  every  point  up  to  that  time,  what  reasons 
are  there  for  thinking  it  should  not  continue  to  show  a  similar  ad¬ 
vantage? 

REFERENCES 

The  references  which  apply  to  this  chapter  have  been  listed  at  the 
ends  of  Chapters  V  and  VI. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TWO 
INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PHONETIC  AND 
INTRINSIC  METHODS 

The  results  of  the  two  studies  will  be  summarized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  to  what  extent  the  two  methods  of  teach¬ 
ings — the  phonetic  and  the  intrinsic  procedures — have  pro¬ 
duced  the  several  kinds  of  information  and  skill  considered 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  to  be  the  important 
objectives  of  such  training.  The  statements  in  quotation 
marks  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  Committee’s  Report. 
Following  this  summary,  some  of  the  implications  of  the 
results,  as  they  apply  to  methods  of  teaching,  will  be 
given. 


Knowledge  of  Phonetic  Elements 

“Knowledge  of  a  number  of  phonetic  elements”  is  one  of 
the  results  which  early  training  in  reading  should  give. 
That  phonetic  training  did  produce  knowledge  of  a  number 
of  phonetic  elements  seems  highly  probable;  at  least,  the 
phonetic  groups  possessed  such  knowledge.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent,  however,  that  the  training  by  the  newer  materials 
also  resulted  in  similar  knowledge. 

In  the  series  of  tests  for  abilities  to  deal  in  various  ways 
with  several  types  of  word  elements,  it  appeared  probable 
that  only  in  the  phonetic  translation  of  isolated  two-letter 
symbols  such  as  co,  st,  un,  etc.,  did  the  phonetic  training 
exceed  the  intrinsic.  In  naming  and  sounding  letters,  in 
pronouncing  the  longer  phonograms  such  as  ade,  ing,  etc., 
in  giving  the  letters  which  represent  sounds  of  letters  or 
syllables,  the  new  type  of  training  was  equally  effective. 
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In  pronouncing  combinations  of  phonograms  such  as  plin, 
unpo,  etc.,  the  phonetic  group  probably  excelled  only  to  an 
extent  due  to  their  superior  mastery  of  the  component  two- 
letter  phonograms. 

The  fact  that  both  groups  achieved  a  considerable  ability 
to  handle  isolated  phonetic  elements  may  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  It  is  possible  that  such  ability  resulted  primarily 
from  the  necessary  mental  reactions  required  to  learn  to 
recognize,  pronounce,  and  write  words  and  to  read  con¬ 
nected  material  orally  or  silently,  and  only  slightly  from 
the  special  phonetic  or  intrinsic  word  study.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  special  phonetic  and  intrinsic  devices  were 
primarily  and  about  equally  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  abilities  to  manage  phonetic  word  elements. 
The  present  experiment  does  not  distinguish  between  these 
two  possibilities.  The  earlier  studies,  referred  to  above,  in 
which  phonetic  and  “look  and  say”  methods  were  compared, 
make  it  seem  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  considerable 
measure  these  skills  were  the  results  of  the  two  special  types 
of  training.  The  main  problem  is,  then,  which  of  these 
types  of  training  is  the  better,  all  things  considered  ? 

Readiness  in  Recognition  of  Words 

“Ready  recognition  of  words”  is  an  important  objective 
of  phonetic  training,  according  to  the  Committee’s  Report 
and  other  publications.  In  both  experiments  the  tests  of 
speed  and  accuracy  of  words  variously  arranged  in  test 
situations  showed  slightly  superior  results  for  the  new  type 
of  training.  In  the  first  series  of  tests  in  the  second  study, 
the  intrinsic  group  showed  some  superiority  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  words  which  had  been  previously  studied.  In 
all  other  tests,  which  depended  on  recognition,  the  intrinsic 
method  group  was  at  least  the  equal  of  the  phonetic  group. 

Accurate  Pronunciation 

“Accurate  pronunciation”  is  a  third  requirement.  The 
data  available  on  this  skill  were  sifted  from  the  results  of 
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Gray's  Oral  Reading  Tests,  the  Gates  Word  Pronunciation 
Test,  and  several  other  tests  of  reading  isolated  words,  in 
all  of  which  mispronunciations  were  recorded.  In  these 
data,  no  differences  were  found,  on  the  whole,  between  the 
phonetic  method  and  the  intrinsic  method  groups. 

Habit  of  Seeing  a  Word  as  a  Unit  of  Known  Parts 

“The  habit  of  seeing  a  word  as  a  unit  of  known  parts” 
is  a  fourth  desideratum  set  up  by  experts  in  reading.  How 
pupils  see  words  we  can  only  surmise  from  their  success 
and  failure  in  getting  the  meanings  of  or  in  pronouncing 
them.  In  several  sections  preceding,  evidence  has  been  of¬ 
fered  in  support  of  the  belief  that,  even  when  about  equally 
competent,  pupils  trained  by  the  two  different  methods 
perceive  words  in  different  ways.  The  intrinsic  training 
seems  to  sharpen  perception  for  characteristics  of  the  total 
configuration,  for  large  word  units  including  whole  com¬ 
ponent  words,  syllables,  and  the  larger  phonograms,  and 
for  unique  characteristics  of  words;  the  phonetic  method 
seems  to  center  attention  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  smaller 
details  of  words,  especially  the  two-letter  phonetic  elements, 
Apart  from  differences  in  these  objects  of  word  perception, 
the  two  types  of  training  seem  to  produce  differences  in 
the  modes  of  observation.  The  pupils  trained  by  the  in¬ 
trinsic  methods  tend  toward  a  more  rapid  appraisal  of  the 
word,  whereas  the  pupils  trained  by  the  phonetic  methods 
tend  toward  a  slower,  more  detailed  study.  The  former 
pupils  are  more  likely  to  give  the  word  a  general  survey  and 
quickly  produce  a  trial  recognition  and  pronunciation;  if 
this  is  wrong,  they  try  again,  often  varying  the  type  of 
observation  and  usually  restorting  to  more  detailed  study 
with  repeated  misrecognitions.  The  phonetic  pupils  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  labor  longer  with  the  details 
before  attempting  the  word  as  a  whole.  Which  of  these 
procedures  is  better  should  be  judged  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  practical  success  in  reading  recognition. 
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Working  Out  Unknown  Words  Independently 

“The  use  of  these  elements  in  actual  reading  situations” 
and  “the  habit  of  attacking  unknown  words  and  working 
them  out  independently”  are  the  tests  of  practical  success 
of  phonetic  training  suggested  in  the  report  and  elsewhere. 
Tests  of  these  main  objectives  were  provided  in  three 
different  forms:  (1)  tests  of  ability  to  recognize  and  pro¬ 
nounce  various  types  of  isolated  words,  such  as  words  made 
up  of  familiar  phonetic  elements,  words  compounded  from 
smaller  words  which  the  pupils  had  studied,  and  lists  of 
new  words  of  various  types  and  lengths;  (2)  tests  of  ability 
to  read  orally  senseful  passages  of  different  degrees  of  dif¬ 
ficulty;  and  (3)  various  tests  of  comprehension  in  silent 
reading  in  which  correct  recognition  was  necessary. 

The  results  of  both  studies  show  little  difference  between 
the  two  groups  in  gross  achievement  in  the  recognition  and 
pronunciation  of  isolated  words,  although  differences  in 
methods  of  attack  were  apparent.  Both  groups  showed 
ability  to  recognize  elements  in  new  words  and  both  showed 
a  degree  of  independent  ability  to  work  out  the  recognition 
of  unfamiliar  word-forms.  The  nature  of  the  differences 
between  them  have  been  sufficiently  suggested  above.  In 
tests  of  rate  and  accuracy  of  pronunciation  in  oral  reading, 
the  two  groups  were  about  equally  competent,  although  the 
pupils  trained  by  the  intrinsic  methods  had  less  oral  reading 
in  the  second  experiment  than  the  phonetic  group  and  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  was  advisable.  In  this  work  the  intrinsic 
group  usually  showed  a  greater  disposition  to  depend  on 
the  context  and  the  larger  word  units  or  features  of  con¬ 
figuration;  the  phonetic  group  resorted  more  to  detailed 
analysis  of  the  new  words  encountered.  The  phonetic  trans¬ 
lation  of  letters,  singly,  was  the  favorite  device. 

Skill  in  Reading  to  Comprehend  the  Thought 

In  general  efficiency  in  silent  reading  comprehension,  the 
pupils  trained  by  the  new  methods  demonstrate  markedly 
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superior  attainments.  If  this  type  of  ability  is  admitted  to 
be  the  main  objective  of  reading*  instruction,  the  intrinsic 
type  of  training*  shows  a  clear  advantage.  In  the  second 
and  longer  study,  the  pupils  trained  by  the  new  method 
were  superior  in  silent  reading  by  35  per  cent;  in  the  first 
study  their  advantage  was  also  marked. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  new  devices  were  in 
and  of  themselves  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of 
reading  comprehension  since  the  intrinsic  method  provided 
a  greater  amount  of  time  for  real  reading.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  however,  as  the  teachers  of  the  experimental 
classes  believed,  that  the  devices  had  by  their  nature  in 
goodly  measure  “brought  about  a  fine  improvement  in  read¬ 
ing  and  helped  to  make  pupils  think  during  the  process.” 
Later  studies,  indeed,  have  amply  confirmed  this  belief. 

After  this  brief  summary  of  the  main  results  of  the 
studies,  certain  implications  of  these  results  are  in  order. 

Implications  Concerning  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 

Is  Phonetic  Training  Futile  ?  The  first  question  is 
whether  the  results  imply  that  phonetic  training  is  quite 
futile.  The  acute  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  study 
does  not  prove  this.  The  fact  is  that  the  phonetic  pupils 
have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  word  elements  and  consid¬ 
erable  skill  in  working  out  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar 
words.  Although  it  is  conceivable  that  this  knowledge  and 
skill  came  independently  of  or  even  despite  the  phonetic 
work,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  training  was  con¬ 
siderably  or  even  largely  responsible  for  them.  The  study 
at  least  does  not  prove  that  skilled  and  intelligent  phonetic 
training  is  entirely  futile. 

Is  Phonetic  Training  Wasteful?  Whether  phonetic 
training  is  wasteful  is  an  entirely  different  question.  Oh 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  wasteful  of  time  and  effort  since 
apparently  equally  effective  knowledge  of  word  elements 
and  skill  in  word  analysis  and  perception  may  be  secured 
by  the  new  devices  which  do  not  take  time  away  from  other 
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reading  work.  The  intrinsic  procedures  enabled  the  pupils 
to  acquire  the  mechanical  skills  for  word  recognition  and 
to  do  real  reading  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  the  pupils 
became  much  more  efficient  in  silent  reading  for  the 
thought.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  extrinsic,  supple¬ 
mentary  device  method  seems  expensive  and  wasteful. 

Is  Phonetic  Training  Advisable  ?  If  it  were  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  two  forms  of  training  studied,  the  in¬ 
trinsic  type  of  training  should  be  selected.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  investigations — as  suggested  by  such  titles  as 
“Phonics  or  No  Phonics” —  it  has  appeared  that  there  was 
no  choice  other  than  to  accept  or  reject  the  complete 
phonetic  system.  The  intelligent  procedure  is  to  determine 
what  phonetic  devices,  drills,  or  instructions,  if  any,  are  of 
value,  and  how  and  when  they  may  be  used.  The  present 
study  has  not  accomplished  these  purposes  fully,  except  to 
indicate  certain  attitudes  and  skills  which  phonetic  train¬ 
ing  produced  that  seem  to  be  of  value,  and  others  that  seem 
to  be  useless  or  harmful,  as  well  as  to  disclose  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  That 
it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  curtail  very  greatly  the 
phonetic  instruction  in  the  first  grade  is  strongly  implied. 
Certain  forms  of  training  commonly  found  in  phonetics  may 
possibly  earn  a  place,  though  probably  not  without  modi¬ 
fication,  in  an  improved  program  of  training  in  beginning 
reading.  These  matters  will  be  taken  up  in  following 
chapters. 

Limitations  of  the  Intrinsic  Training .  Many  of  the 
limitations  of  the  intrinsic  devices  used  in  these  studies, 
such  as  those  due  to  crude  mimeographing,  to  too  easy  or 
too  hard  materials,  and  the  like,  are  not  unavoidable  defects 
of  the  methods.  Certain  other  limitations  of  the  training 
given  during  these  experiments  were  known  and  deliber¬ 
ately  introduced  in  order  to  make  possible  a  better  appraisal 
of  a  limited  type  of  training.  For  example,  it  will  later  be 
shown  that  direct  instruction  in  dividing  words  into  syl¬ 
lables  by  certain  devices  and  explanations  is,  in  general,  a 
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very  helpful  addition  to  intrinsic  training,1  yet  this  form 
of  instruction  was  not  introduced  for  the  reason  that  its 
effects  would  obscure  the  results  brought  about  by  use  of 
the  material  alone.  That  the  new  materials  and  methods 
here  used  are  alone  either  perfect  or  sufficient  is  not  claimed. 
It  is  only  maintained  that,  in  comparison  with  phonetic 
training,  the  intrinsic  type  possesses  more  merits  and  points 
out  the  more  promising  line  of  future  development.  In 
some  of  the  following  chapters,  the  nature  of  additional 
methods  which  should  be  used  will  be  illustrated  and  de¬ 
fended  and  improved  materials  of  the  intrinsic  type  will 
be  illustrated. 

Implications  Concerning  General 
Theories  of  Learning 

These  studies  suggest,  in  particular,  the  advantages  of 
an  intrinsic  method  of  learning  in  comparison  with  the 
method  of  the  supplementary  device.  They  add  anew  to  a 
constantly  growing  body  of  objective  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  which  was  adduced  from  principles  of  psychology 
and  further  verify  these  principles. 

The  phonetic  method  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  all 
procedures  which  fall  in  the  category  of  the  supplementary 
device.  In  an  earlier  study  certain  results  expected  by 
many  from  the  use  of  the  flash  cards2  failed  to  appear 
because  of  the  same  limitation.  One  of  the  writer's 
students  has  recently  found  similar  deficiencies  in  such 
supplementary  practices  as  tracing  in  grooves,  tracing  on 
sandpaper,  and  tracing  the  outlines  of  words  seen  through 
tissue  paper  as  a  means  of  assisting  beginners  in  writing.3 
The  weakness  of  the  method  of  the  supplementary  device 

1  This  point  was  mentioned  in  the  writer’s  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling : 
With  Special  Reference  to  Disability  and  in  the  Manual  for  the  Gates  Primary  Reading 
Tests  (Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

3  See  "Functions  of  Flash-Card  Exercises  in  Reading :  An  Experimental  Study.” 
Teachers  College  Record,  December,  1925. 

*  Hertzberg,  O.  E.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Different  Methods  Used  in  Teaching 
Beginners  to  Write.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  214,  1926. 
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lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  develops  reactions  to  a 
particular  learning  situation  which  differs  from  the  ones 
in  which  the  desired  skills  are  required  to  function  under 
normal  conditions.  Phonetic  drill,  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  that  phrase,  is  separate  from  actual  reading.  Flash- 
card  drills  develop  skill  in  reaction  to  large  printed  words 
on  cards  manipulated  one  at  a  time  by  the  teacher,  but 
reading  small  printed  words  which  do  not  suddenly  appear 
and  disappear  from  a  page  in  convenient  units  is  another 
matter.  By  tracing  letters  seen  through  tissue  paper, 
children  improve  rapidly  in  that  task,  but  actual  writing 
without  such  mechanical  aids  is  another  skill.  In  all  these 
instances  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  skills  acquired 
in  one  situation  to  another  more  or  less  different  setting. 
Dependence  upon  transfer  of  training  is  expensive  and 
risky,  even  among  adults,  as  many  experiments  have 
abundantly  shown.  Among  children  of  the  primary 
grades,  the  risk  and  uncertainty  are  manifestly  greater  be¬ 
cause  of  the  less  experience,  insight,  intelligence,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  these  immature  pupils.  For  the  beginning  pupils, 
the  demand  for  intrinsic  methods  is  most  insistent. 

Further  Problems 

We  have  now  seen  that  principles  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  direct  experimental  investigations  alike  attest 
the  superiority  of  a  type  of  intrinsic  procedure  over  the  in¬ 
cidental  or  natural  methods  and  over  superior  types  of 
extrinsic,  phonetic  methods.  To  secure  still  better  pro¬ 
cedures,  consequently,  it  seems  advisable  to  study  further 
the  nature  of  the  intrinsic  devices.  We  should  make  a 
study  of  the  materials  that  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
this  general  type  of  teaching,  the  various  devices  and 
practice  exercises,  and  various  types  of  instruction  which 
may  be  imparted  by  speech  or  demonstration  by  the  teacher. 
Further  studies  of  these  three  phases  of  the  work  have 
been  made  and  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapters. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  a  study  of  the  visual 
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elements  (that  is,  letters  and  combinations  of  letters)  and 
the  relations  of  these  symbols  to  pronunciation  sounds  in  a 
primary  reading  word  list.  The  results  of  this  study  not 
only  will  reveal  another  reason  for  the  frequent  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  of  phonetic  training  but  will  also  afford 
important  suggestions  for  organizing  new  intrinsic 
materials. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Of  the  several  desirable  word-mastery  skills  listed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Reading,  which  do  you  consider  most  important? 
Least  important? 

2.  With  which  of  these  skills  were  the  pupils  trained  by  phonetic 
methods  most  adequately  equipped?  With  which  were  they  least  well 
equipped? 

3.  Which  of  the  word-mastery  skills  were  most  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  pupils  trained  by  the  intrinsic  devices?  Which  were 
least  adequately  developed  by  these  pupils? 

4.  Were  the  pupils  trained  by  the  intrinsic  devices  especially  defi¬ 
cient  in  any  phase  of  reading?  If  so,  were  these  phases  likely  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  developed  had  the  pupils  been  provided  with  more 
materials  and  opportunities  for  free  silent  and  oral  reading  and  more 
instruction  and  guidance  by  the  teacher? 

5.  Does  the  author  state  that  the  phonetic  training  did  nothing  to 
develop  phonetic  and  other  word-mastery  skills?  If  not,  just  what 
did  he  say? 

6.  Summarize  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  intrinsic  over 
the  phonetic  methods 

7.  Compare  the  typical  equipment  of  a  pupil  trained  by  phonetic 
methods  and  that  of  a  pupil  trained  by  intrinsic  devices  with  the  list 
of  skills  mentioned  as  useful  in  Chapter  II. 

REFERENCES 

The  most  appropriate  references  for  collateral  reading  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  chapter  have  been  listed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CASE  STUDIES  BY  PHONETIC  AND  INTRINSIC 
METHODS 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters  there  were  given  the  re¬ 
sults  of  instructing  groups  of  children  under  normal  school 
conditions  by  both  phonetic  and  intrinsic  methods.  While 
these  studies  reveal  the  main  outcomes  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  compared  with  a  considerable  degree  of  re¬ 
liability,  they  do  not  cover  all  the  factors  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  attempting  to  arrange  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  that  will  take  care  of  all  individuals.  Although  all  the 
pupils  engaged  in  the  studies  reported  were  examined  in¬ 
dividually  in  an  elaborate  manner  at  different  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  teaching,  the  investigators  could  not 
observe  all  the  children  every  day.  During  the  last  several 
years,  however,  many  pupils  have  been  diagnosed  and 
given  different  types  of  instruction  individually  by  the 
writer  and  his  associates.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  so 
arranged  and  conducted  as  to  yield  experimental  data. 

In  individual  studies,  we  have  sought  to  try  out  various 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction  upon  pupils  of  various 
types — different  ages,  reading  abilities,  levels  of  intelligence, 
forms  of  previous  training.  The  largest  number  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  pupils — like  some  of  those  briefly  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter — whose  development  of  the  fund¬ 
amental  reading  habits  was  unsatisfactory.  Most  of  the 
cases,  indeed,  show  deficiencies  more  serious  than  any  of 
those  found  in  our  experimental  groups.  Many  were  pupils 
whose  basal  equipment  was  so  inadequate  as  to  make  read¬ 
ing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  nearly  or  quite  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  work  with  “special  disabilities”  of  this 
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type  which  has  been  carried  on  during  many  years  past, 
the  writer  has  tried  to  select  and  manage  the  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  valid  appraisals  of  vari¬ 
ous  materials  and  methods.  From  the  work  with  individual 
cases,  in  fact,  have  come  the  suggestions  for  the  new 
methods  tested  by  the  group  studies  reported  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  as  well  as  the  extensions  and  modifications 
of  that  general  procedure  which  will  be  reported  in  later 
chapters. 

Since  several  hundreds  of  pupils  have  been  studied  rather 
intensively  for  considerable  periods  and  many  more  for 
short  periods  of  two  to  six  weeks,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  studies  in  this  volume.1  A  few 
cases  will  be  reported  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  work,  at  its  best,  has  been  conducted.  Following 
this  description,  a  brief  summary  of  the  writer’s  conclusions 
from  the  entire  body  of  remedial  work  will  be  given. 

Three  case  studies  will  illustrate  the  general  procedure 
adopted.  The  three  pupils  used — one  in  each  study — were 
of  similar  age,  experience,  intelligence,  and  mental  make¬ 
up,  and  all  had  suffered  similar  difficulty  in  learning  to 
recognize  words.  One  of  the  pupils  was  given  remedial 
treatment  by  means  of  phonetic  training,  another  by  means 
of  the  intrinsic  materials,  and  the  third  by  means  of  in¬ 
trinsic  materials  combined  with  a  certain  type  of  guidance 
by  the  teacher. 

Case  A.  Remedial  Instruction  by  Means  of  Phonetic 

Training 

Case  A  was  in  the  second  grade  of  a  private  school  when 
tested.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  writer’s  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  pupil’s  difficulty.2 

Method  of  the  Instruction.  Pupil  A  had  at  the  time  he 

1  It  is  expected  that  a  detailed  report  will  be  made  in  a  separate  monograph. 

9  This  diagnosis  was  conducted  in  the  manner  and  by  means  of  tests  and  instru¬ 
ments  described  by  the  writer  in  The  Improvement  of  Reading:  A  Program  of  Diag¬ 
nostic  and  Remedial  Methods  (The  Macmillan  Company,  1927).  Readers  who  wish  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  diagnosis  should  consult  this  volume. 
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was  examined  a  chronological  age  of  7  years  9  months,  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  113,  and  a  mental  age  of  8  years  11 
months.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  difficulty  in 
reading  was  not  due  to  inferior  intelligence.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  in  reading  tests  were  as  follows :  In  the  Thorndike- 
McCall,  7  years  7  months;  in  the  Burgess  Test  complete 
failure ;  in  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test,  very  poor — an  age  of 
6  years  6  months ;  in  the  Gates  Pronunciation  Test,  6  years 
3  months ;  in  the  Gates  Primary  Paragraph  Comprehension 
Test,  6  years  4  months. 

We  found  no  serious  deficiencies  in  comprehension  of  con¬ 
nected  material  when  presented  orally,  in  memory  span 
for  digits,  letters,  unconnected  words,  or  series  of  syllables 
of  a  foreign-language-like  type;  in  ability  to  hear  complex 
sounds ;  in  ability  to  reproduce  a  series  of  such  sounds  which 
were  read  to  him;  in  vision  or  visual  perception  and  dis¬ 
crimination;  or  in  capacity  for  associative  learning  of  the 
general  types  required  in  mastering  words.  In  fact,  in 
none  of  the  fundamental  machineries  and  capacities  which 
are  engaged  in  learning  to  recognize  and  read  words  did 
Case  A  show  a  perceptible  deficiency. 

When  A  was  examined  by  a  series  of  tests  in  reading 
orally  connected  materials,  isolated  words,  and  syllables 
such  as  ber,  ing ,  etc.,  in  giving  phonetic  translations  of 
single  letters,  of  phonograms  such  as  bl,  gr,  etc.,  er,  up,  etc., 
and  of  combined  phonograms  such  as  bier,  grup,  etc.,  which 
are  made  up  of  the  same  single  elements,  and  in  giving  the 
letters  which  represent  various  syllables  and  words  as  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  following  difficulties  were  found: 

1.  A  had  practically  no  ability  to  break  up  unfamiliar  words 
or  nonsense  words  into  the  component  word-parts. 

2.  A  could  rarely  perceive  a  familiar  word  element  such  as 
in,  or  bl,  or  ight,  in  a  word. 

3.  A  had  mastered  for  quick  recognition  very  few  word 
elements  when  they  were  shown  alone. 

4.  A  had  very  little  phonetic  ability  to  translate  the  printed 
word  elements  into  sounds. 
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5.  A  had  little  ability  to  give  the  letters  which  spell  certain 
syllable  sounds  such  as  her,  rip,  ub,  etc. 

This  pupil  was,  in  sum,  deficient  in  all  the  skills  which 
phonetic  training  is  supposed  to  produce.  Now,  A  had  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  such  training.  He  had  been  taught  by  a 
modern  eclectic  procedure  which  worked  very  well  for  the 
majority  of  other  pupils  of  similar  or  even  lower  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  order  to  see  what  effects  might  be  produced  by 
phonetic  training,  a  highly  competent  teacher  instructed 
this  pupil  individually  under  the  writer’s  direction.  The 
record  which  follows  was  taken  from  the  teacher’s  report 
to  the  writer. 

John  came  to  me  for  the  first  time  on  February  1,  and  continued 
somewhat  irregularly.  The  training  covered  forty-two  periods  aver¬ 
aging  twenty-two  minutes  each. 

The  first  day  John  came  for  work  he  found  on  his  table  several 
readers,  the  reading  matter  of  which  would  correspond  in  difficulty  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  primer,  like  The  Fun  Book.  He  glanced  through 
them,  looking  at  the  pictures,  but  didn’t  want  to  read  them.  He  said 
he  had  read  these  books  before.  I  urged  him  to  read  a  story  in  The 
Fun  Book.  With  considerable  assistance,  he  read  one  or  two  pages 
and  then  refused  to  read  any  more,  saying  the  book  was  too  easy. 
He  declared  he  didn’t  like  to  read  anyway. 

The  next  day  he  found  a  couple  of  second  readers  on  his  table. 
His  principal  interest  in  them  was  in  the  pictures.  After  being  urged 
to  do  so,  he  read  a  few  pages,  with  considerable  help  on  my  part. 
He  presently  said  he  didn’t  want  to  read  any  more — these  were  too 
hard.  He  reiterated  that  he  didn’t  like  to  read  anyway.  I  prepared 
some  easy  “Animal  Puzzles”  for  his  next  lesson.  The  following  is  a 
sample : 

I  am  little. 

I  have  two  little  ears. 

I  have  four  legs. 

I  live  in  the  woods. 

My  tail  is  long  and  bushy. 

What  am  I? 

John  was  delighted  with  these  puzzles.  He  read  all  that  I  had  pre¬ 
pared — a  half  dozen — and  wanted  to  take  them  home.  But  simple  as 
the  reading  matter  was,  he  needed  help  on  a  number  of  words.  In 
the  above  puzzle,  he  couldn’t  make  out  “four.”  I  asked  him  to  look 
at  and  sound  the  first  letter.  He  did  so,  but  this  did  not  bring  the 
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word  “four.”  Then  I  urged  him  to  look  ahead  and  see  what  the  next 
word  was.  He  knew  “legs,”  but  still  this  didn’t  seem  to  suggest 
“four.”  Then  I  asked  him  to  spell  the  word.  This  failed  also.  He 
finally  got  the  word  only  when  I  asked  him  how  many  legs  he  thought 
this  animal  had.  He  didn’t  know  the  word  “tail.”  I  suggested  that 
he  look  ahead  and  try  to  get  the  other  words.  But  he  didn’t  know 
them  either.  I  asked  him  to  sound  the  word  “tail.”  He  sounded  “t” 
but  couldn’t  sound  “ail.”  Spelling  did  not  suggest  the  word.  I  finally 
gave  him  the  sound  for  “ail,”  after  which  he  got  the  word.  He  made 
out  the  words  “long”  and  “bushy”  after  sounding  the  initial  conso¬ 
nants  and  considerable  guessing  at  the  rest. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  details  to  illustrate  the  method  I  used  in 
helping  John  in  his  subsequent  reading.  When  a  glance  failed  to 
reveal  the  word,  I  urged  him  to  try  to  get  it  by  the  context,  by  sound¬ 
ing  the  phonetic  parts,  by  spelling,  or  by  guessing. 

I  experienced  much  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  John  to  sound  words, 
for  he  consistently  fought  shy  of  anything  in  the  way  of  phonograms. 
After  the  fourth  day,  I  tried  to  find  out  just  what  letters  and  phonic 
parts  he  knew  by  giving  him  the  Gates  Test  for  letters  and  phonetic 
elements,  but  John  objected  so  strongly  that  I  laid  it  aside  for  another 
time. 

For  a  number  of  days  I  prepared  various  kinds  of  easy  material  for 
reading  lessons : 

a.  More  puzzles,  similar  to  the  one  described. 

b.  Questions  to  be  answered  by  “yes”  or  “no”  as: 

Is  your  name  Jack? 

Are  you  ten  years  old? 

Do  you  go  to  a  school? 

c.  Cut-apart  rhymes  to  put  together,  a  correct  choice  being  neces¬ 
sary  between  such  lines  as: 

Jack  and  Bill  went  up  the  hill. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

d.  Choosing  words  from  a  given  list  to  fill  in  blanks,  as: 

The  sun  is  — - — . 

Snow  is - -. 

e.  Answering  questions,  as : 

Can  you  tell  what  it  is  that 
is  cold  and  white? 
dries  the  grass? 
shines  at  night? 
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John  needed  more  or  less  help  with  this  reading  matter,  but  his 
interest  in  it  kept  up  for  some  time,  especially  as  long  as  it  remained 
easy.  In  the  meantime  I  tried  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  sounding 
words.  He  seemed  somewhat  interested  in  my  explanation  of  the  use 
of  vowels  and  consonants  in  words — how  every  word  had  at  least  one 
vowel  in  it,  and  if  he  would  learn  the  sounds  of  these  vowels  he  could 
learn  to  make  out  almost  any  word  himself.  He  learned  the  vowels 
and  was  willing  to  look  for  them  in  words.  I  then  tried  to  point  out 
how  he  could  get  on  faster  by  learning  the  phonetic  parts  of  words. 
At  this  point  I  brought  out  the  Gates  Test  for  letters  and  phonetic 
elements  and  told  John  we’d  see  how  many  letters  and  phonograms  he 
knew  now,  and  later  he  could  take  the  test  again  and  see  how  many 
more  he  had  learned  in  the  meantime.  He  took  the  test  this  time 
without  protest.  The  result  was  as  follows :  In  reading  capital  letters 
he  called  B,  D;  M,  N;  N,  M;  Z,  V;  Y,  U;  and  X,  V.  In  reading  the 
lower-case  letters,  he  called  b,  d;  x,  v;  n,  m;  z,  v;  q,  p;  1,  i;  y,  v;  and 
m,  n.  Of  a  series  of  66  phonograms  I  pointed  out  to  John  that  the 
test  showed  that  he  knew  quite  well  the  sounds  of  many  single  con¬ 
sonants  and  that  he  would  find  it  quite  easy  to  put  two  or  more 
together.  I  printed  a  set  of  cards  containing  all  the  single  consonants 
and  the  following  double  and  triple  consonants;  and 


bl, 

wh, 

br, 

nr, 

cl, 

th, 

cr, 

tw, 

dr, 

sw, 

tr, 

st, 

fl, 

sp, 

fr, 

sn, 

gl, 

sm, 

gr, 

si, 

pi, 

gu, 

sk, 

sh, 

ch, 

str, 

squ, 

spr, 

spl, 

scl. 

With  these  we  played  games,  found  words  in  books  beginning  with 
these  consonants,  made  real  words  by  placing  them  adjacent  to  easy 
phonetic  parts,  like  it,  in,  an,  etc.  John  became  interested  in  keeping 
a  daily  score.  This  was  always  high;  in  fact,  it  was  perfect  several 
times. 

In  the  meantime  we  began  to  work  with  vowel  sounds  combined  with 
consonants,  as  in  the  phonograms  ante,  ine,  use,  ore,  ere.  Realizing 
that  John’s  greatest  difficulty  would  be  with  these  phonetic  elements, 
I  decided  to  teach  first  those  phonograms  containing  the  long  sounds 
of  the  vowels  since  this  involved  only  the  step  of  combining  a  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  name  of  the  vowel,  as  ame  =  a  +  m(e). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  John  was  able  to  read  the  following 
phonograms  and  words  quite  easily  and  with  practically  no  help: 


ame 

name 

age 

stage 

ale 

pale 

ake 

cake 

ade 

made 

ate 

Kate 

ace 

Grace 

aze 

gaze 

ave 

brave 

ane 

cane 

afe 

safe 

ape 

grape 
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John  spelled  ten  of  the  above  phonetic  parts  correctly — also  ten  of 
the  words.  He  gave  the  sounds  for  eleven  out  of  twelve  when  I  spelled 
them  orally.  For  the  next  lesson,  I  tried  to  make  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  John’s  ability  to  pronounce  these  phonetic  elements  by  giving 
him  such  sentences  as  the  following  to  read: 

Grace  ate  too  much  cake.  It  made  her  ill.  She  turned  pale. 

My  dame  had  a  lame  tame  crane. 

Although  these  identical  words  had  previously  been  read  correctly 
from  lists,  John  had  considerable  difficulty  in  “transferring”  this 
knowledge  to  the  new  reading  problems.  He  learned,  finally,  to  read 
the  sentences  without  assistance.  He  spelled,  with  only  a  little  assis¬ 
tance,  the  phonetic  elements  in  these  words,  and  the  words  as  well. 
He  then  wrote  the  sentences  from  dictation,  making  few  errors. 

Phonograms  with  the  long  sound  of  i  were  presented  next  as — ice, 
ife,  ile,  ime,  ine,  etc.,  and  corresponding  words,  as  spice,  wife,  mile, 
time,  fine,  etc.  These  were  printed  on  cards  as  follows: 


spice 

ice 

ife 

wife 

ile 

mile 

ime 

time 

ike 

like 

ide 

wide 

ine 

fine 

Sentences  containing  these  words  were  also  prepared.  These  were 
read  more  rapidly  than  those  described  above,  and  were  written  from 
dictation  with  little  difficulty. 

For  the  next  lesson,  cards  were  prepared  with  both  long  a  and  long 
i  phonograms,  words  and  sentences.  This  was  harder,  and  John 
made  more  errors  than  when  he  had  only  one  vowel  sound  to 
remember. 

In  turn,  long  e,  o,  and  u  were  presented  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
a  and  i.  Naturally,  the  more  vowel  sounds  John  had  to  consider  the 
more  errors  he  made,  but  he  gradually  became  able  to  read  a  list  of 
phonetic  elements  like  the  following  with  scarcely  any  errors :  ite,  ake, 
ome,  uk,  eve,  ine,  ace ,  ore,  une,  etc.  A  list  of  words  gave  him  much 
more  trouble.  The  words  in  parenthesis  represent  his  pronunciations 
of  the  following. 
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save  (save) 

stone  (sane)  (stane)  (stone) 

Pete  (pet)  (pat)  (pate)  (Pete) 

fine  (fine) 

mule  (moole)  (mule) 

sky  (sky) 

Grace  (Grace) 

stole  (sale)  (sole)  (stole) 


We  made  a  graph  showing  John’s  daily  score  on  the  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments.  He  was  quite  interested  in  making  the  line  go  up.  His  last 
test  on  the  following  phonetic  parts  was  given  on  April  23. 

ate,  ide,  ore,  ube,  eve,  ace,  ice,  use,  ole,  ete,  ome,  ane,  ame,  ire, 
eeze,  ale,  ode,  ule,  une,  uke,  ike. 

Of  the  above  he  pronounced  correctly  20  out  of  21.  He  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly  18  out  of  21.  He  pronounced  from  oral  spelling  19  correctly 
out  of  21. 

The  next  step  was  to  show  how  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels 
resulted  when  the  final  e  was  omitted,  as  ate  without  the  final  e  be¬ 
comes  at,  ane  becomes  an,  etc.  We  worked  on  this  for  a  few  days,  but 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  John’s  attention  and 
interest,  which  at  best  were  never  very  keen,  especially  if  he  had  to 
do  anything  really  hard.  So  at  this  point  I  decided  to  give  him  much- 
needed  drill  on  a  set  of  about  sixty  “sight”  words.  Although  very 
common  words,  there  were  many  he  was  not  at  all  sure  of.  This  list 
was  also  valuable  in  that  numerous  common  phonetic  elements  might 
be  derived  therefrom,  as: 


from  cow 
“  soon 


ow 

oon 

ack 

ock 

air 

ound 


“  black 
“  clock 


“  chair 
“  found 


Each  of  the  sixty  words  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a  card,  while 
the  phonetic  part  derived  from  the  word  was  printed  on  the  other 
side.  By  means  of  games,  as  well  as  ordinary  drill,  John  learned 
these  words  quite  thoroughly.  When  later  he  made  a  graph,  his  daily 
score  ran  from  55  to  60.  The  phonetic  parts  were  learned  in  the 
same  way.  His  score  on  these  was  45  on  May  12.  This  increased  to 
58  on  the  last  day  that  the  score  was  kept,  May  24.  He  could  spell 
about  50  to  60  phonograms.  From  my  oral  spelling,  he  could  pro¬ 
nounce  49. 
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The  last  two  weeks  of  school  I  began  giving  John  printed  questions 
to  read  to  which  he  was  to  make  written  answers.  At  first  he  was 
sure  he  couldn’t  spell  the  necessary  words,  but  after  he  was  urged 
to  think  of  the  sounds  of  the  words,  he  finally  wrote  such  sentences 
as  the  following  with  considerable  success : 

My  name  is  - - .  I  live  on  - th  Street  and 

Riverside  Drive.  My  house  number  is - - .  I  live  in  New 

York  City.  I  was  born  in  1918.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  go  to 
the — — — - —  School,  etc. 

The  day  before  school  closed  I  again  gave  John  the  Gates  Letter  and 
Phonetic  Elements  test.  Compared  with  the  results  of  the  test  when 
first  given,  there  was  only  slight  improvement  in  the  pronunciation 
of  letters,  but  in  the  pronunciation  of  phonetic  elements  there  was 
decided  improvement. 


Previous  Test  Present  Test 


Capital  letters  .  8  errors  5  errors 

Small  letters  .  11  errors  7  errors 

Phonetic  elements  .  64  errors  23  errors 


As  to  the  amount  of  actual  reading  matter — that  is,  from  books — 
that  John  covered,  it  was  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  had  hoped  for.  He 
read  parts  of  two  primers,  portions  of  a  first  and  a  second  reader,  and 
a  couple  of  stories  from  a  book  entitled  How  the  Animals  Came  to 
the  Circus.  The  reading  matter  of  the  latter  was  about  equal  in 
difficulty  to  that  of  an  ordinary  third  reader.  In  all  his  reading,  he 
exercised  very  little  effort  to  make  out  words  he  didn’t  know.  Mis¬ 
calling  them  to  the  extent  of  completely  losing  the  meaning  of  what 
he  was  reading  seemed  not  to  bother  him  at  all. 

Although  the  pronunciation  test  previously  referred  to  indicates 
that  he  knows  more  phonetic  elements  than  before,  his  power  of  pho¬ 
netic  attack,  when  applied  to  actual  reading  situations,  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  weak.  Very  little  improvement  in  this  respect  is  apparent. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  had  insufficient  practice  in 
learning  the  reaction  in  the  way  it  was  going  to  be  used  in  actual 
reading,  or  there  may  not  have  been  enough  satisfaction  accompany¬ 
ing  his  learning  to  make  it  effective.  Any  small  success,  however, 
seemed  to  please  him,  especially  if  he  did  not  have  to  work  too  hard 
to  achieve  it.  Judging  from  his  reactions,  I  feel  that  there  are  no 
inherent  reasons  why  John  cannot  learn  to  read  more  successfully. 
I  think  his  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  mastering  the  mechanics  of 
reading  represents  to  him  a  difficult  and  somewhat  confusing  process 
and  his  interest  is  of  insufficient  driving  power  to  enable  him  to  sur- 
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mount  the  difficulty.  I  believe  this  accounts  for  his  failure  rather 
than  any  special  disability. 

John  has  improved  somewhat  in  his  attitude  toward  reading  in  that 
he  is  willing  to  attempt  to  read  almost  any  fairly  easy  material. 
He  has  stopped  saying  that  he  doesn't  like  to  read,  although  just  the 
other  day  he  volunteered  the  information  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
was  going  to  run  an  electric  engine  for  a  living,  and  “y°u  don’t  have 
to  read  very  much  to  do  that!” 

Results  of  the  Remedial  Instruction .  At  the  close  of  the 
remedial  work,  this  pupil  was  tested  by  the  writer.  The 
increase  in  ability  to  recognize  the  phonetic  elements  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  teacher  was  apparent,  as  was  also  the  fact 
that  “his  power  of  phonetic  attack,  when  applied  to  actual 
reading  situations,  was  still  weak.”  The  test  records  were : 


Age  . 

Mental  Age . 

Phonetic  Test  Score . 

Word  Pronunciation  Age 

Oral  Reading  Age  . 

Silent  Reading  Age  .... 


February 

before 

Training 

7.9 

8.9 

2  correct 

6.3 

6.6 

6.4 


May 

after 

Training 

8.13 

9.19 

43  correct 
7.6 

7.5 

7.6 


These  scores  indicate  considerable,  but  not  great,  gain. 
The  pupil's  reading  ability  is  still  very  low  in  comparison 
with  the  average  achievements  of  children  of  the  same 
mental  age  or  of  the  same  length  of  school  experience  or 
of  the  same  grade  status,  i.  e.,  Grade  8. 

On  January  10,  1927,  approximately  seven  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  special  training,  and  following  a  full 
semester  of  regular  classroom  work,  Pupil  A  was  again 
examined  with  Tests  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Gates  Silent 
Reading  Tests,  with  the  following  results : 


Chronological  Age  .  9.8  years 

Mental  Age  .  11.1  “ 

Gates  Test — A  Age  .  8.6  “ 

Gates  Test — B  Age  .  8.8  “ 

Gates  Test — C  Age  .  9.2  “ 

Gates  Test — DAge  .  8.3  “ 
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Continued  but  not  brilliant  improvement  is  shown,  al¬ 
though  the  pupil  is  still  inferior  to  the  average  pupils  of 
his  age  and  mental  endowments. 

Case  B.  Remedial  Instruction  by  Means  of  the 
Intrinsic  Methods 

Case  B,  who  was  studied  about  the  same  time,  was  similar 
in  most  respects  to  Case  A.  The  following  table  gives  com¬ 
parative  data. 


TABLE  X 


Comparative  Data  for  Cases  A  and  B 


Case  A 

Case  B 

Age  . 

7.9 

7.8 

Mental  Age  . 

8.9 

8.7 

Intelligent  Quotient  . 

113 

112 

Phonetic  Test  Score  . 

2  out  of  66 

5  out  of  66 

Word  Pronunciation  Age  . 

6.3 

6.4 

Oral  Reading  Age  . 

6.6 

6.6 

Silent  Reading  Age  . 

6.4 

6.6 

The  detailed  diagnosis  of  Case  B  was  so  similar  to  that 
of  Case  A  that  it  need  not  be  given  here.  Although  taught 
by  another  method  in  another  school,  B  showed  similar 
limitations  in  the  technique  of  word  study,  in  knowledge  of 
phonetic  and  other  word  elements,  and  in  interest  in  the 
various  phases  of  reading. 

Method  of  the  Instruction.  This  pupil  was  first  in¬ 
structed  by  a  teacher,  and  then  by  one  of  the  writer's 
students,  by  means  of  intrinsic  methods  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  those  described  in  Chapter  VI.  Since  the  materials 
had  to  be  made  up  from  day  to  day,  they  were  in  the  form 
of  typewritten  copy  and  crude  freehand  drawings  or  illus¬ 
trations  cut  from  books  and  magazines.  The  types  of 
exercises  most  extensively  used  were  as  follows. 
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1.  Word  cards  were  prepared,  on  one  side  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  word  and  a  picture  which  gave  the  word  meaning1, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  word  alone.  For  example: 


_ ^ 

— 1  1  - - 

—  — - "" 

- - - - 

— 

—  — 

Swimming  swimming 

A  number  of  new  word  cards  were  presented  daily.  The 
teacher  presented  these  cards,  picture  side  up,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words.  The  cards  were  then  shuffled  and  as 
the  words  alone  were  shown,  the  pupil  tried  to  pronounce 
them.  After  the  first  lesson,  words  previously  shown  were 
reviewed  and  the  pupil  studied  the  words  by  himself. 

2.  Word  selection  games  were  played  in  which  words  con¬ 
taining  common  elements  were  presented  together  in  such 
forms  as  the  following: 


sing 

ring 

thing 


sing 

ring 


thing 

king 


sing,  ring,  king 


In  some  cases  these  word  groups  were  arranged  on  cards 
with  a  rough  drawing  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  one 
that  was  to  be  selected;  in  others,  the  teacher  pronounced 
one  or  more  of  the  words  which  the  pupil  tried  to  identify. 
The  object  of  the  exercises  was  to  emphasize,  by  means  of 
the  arrangement,  the  common  elements  of  words  and  to  en¬ 
courage  sharp  perception  of  the  word  while  the  pupil  had 
in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  the  word  sought. 

3.  Occasionally  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  played  games 
with  special  word  cards  for  similar  purposes.  For  example, 
a  game  similar  to  “authors”  was  played  with  “books”  com¬ 
posed  of  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  such  as  ball , 
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baby,  bark,  bell,  or  containing  a  common  element  such  as 
thin,  yin,  tin,  fin . 

4.  Comprehension  exercises  requiring  the  reading  of 
phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  were  introduced  early. 
These  were  similar  to  those  described  on  pages  66  and  67. 

5.  Oral  reading  of  various  interesting  stories  and  of 
specially  prepared  materials  was  required  in  which  the 
pupil  was  encouraged  to  “think  what  the  word  must  be” 
by  using  the  context  and  to  “try  to  see  something  familiar 
in  the  word.”  The  pupil  was  not  given,  however,  any  more 
detailed  directions  for  analyzing  word-forms. 

This  general  procedure  is  similar  in  type  to  that  previ¬ 
ously  described  under  the  term  “intrinsic  method.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  materials  containing  the  intrinsic  devices  were  re¬ 
lied  upon  almost  entirely.  The  teacher  did  not  give  in¬ 
struction  in  dividing  words  into  parts,  in  sounding  word 
parts,  or  in  searching  for  common  elements.  She  did  not 
especially  point  out  similarities  and  differences  among 
words,  or  give  any  directions  concerning  methods  of  com¬ 
paring  or  analyzing  word-forms.  The  results  of  the 
remedial  instruction  were  thus  limited  to  the  effects  of  the 
mechanical  factors  in  the  materials. 

Results  of  the  Remedial  Instruction.  Case  B  was  re¬ 
examined  after  20  periods  of  practice  and  again  after  48 
periods.  At  the  time  of  the  second  examination  he  had 
received  approximately  the  same  amount  of  training  that 
Pupil  A  had  received  by  the  phonetic  method.  The  results 
are  compared  in  Table  XI. 

In  ability  to  pronounce  the  phonetic  elements,  and  in 
ability  to  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  new  words,  the 
gains  of  the  two  pupils  were  about  equal.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  two  were  identical. 
Pupil  B’s  method  was  less  dependent  upon  sounding  word 
parts  than  was  A’s.  The  former  pupil  concentrated  more 
on  the  visible  form  and  tried  to  pronounce  the  word  parts 
without  much  phonetic  translation.  In  oral  reading  of  con- 
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nected  materials,  Pupil  B  gained  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
in  reading  age  than  A,  and  in  tests  of  silent  reading  his 
superiority  was  nearly  equally  great. 

TABLE  XI 

Comparative  Data  of  Gains  for  Pupils  A  and  B 


Case  A 

Phonetic  Training 

Case  B 

Intrinsic  Training 

Before 

After 

Gain 

Before 

After 

Gain 

Age  . 

7.9 

8.13 

0.23 

7.8 

8.06 

0.26 

Mental  Age  . . . . , . 

8.9 

9.19 

0.29 

8.7 

9.03 

0.33 

Phonetic  Test  Score  . 

2.0 

43.0 

41.0 

5.0 

47.0 

42.0 

Word  Pronunciation  Age  . 

6.3 

7.6 

1.3 

6.4 

7.8 

1.4 

Oral  Reading  Age  . 

6.6 

7.5 

0.9 

6.6 

7.9 

1.3 

Silent  Reading  Age  . 

6.4 

7.6 

1.2 

6.6 

8.3 

1.7 

If  these  results  are  typical — and  the  evidence  is  that  they 
are — the  intrinsic  materials  are  superior  to  the  phonetic 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pupils  who,  for  some 
reason,  experience  extraordinary  difficulty  in  learning  the 
techniques  required  to  recognize  unfamiliar  words  and  to 
perceive  words  in  the  process  of  reading.  It  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  were  the  im¬ 
provements  as  rapid  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  an  illustrative  case  in  which  the  in¬ 
trinsic  materials  are  used  in  combination  with  a  type  of 
tuition  and  guidance  by  the  teacher,  that  is  even  more  fruit¬ 
ful. 


Case  C.  Remedial  Instruction  with  Intrinsic 
Materials  and  Special  Assistance  from  Teacher 

Case  C  was  selected  to  be  in  significant  respects  as  nearly 
as  possible  equivalent  to  Cases  A  and  B.  Comparative  data 
are  given  in  Table  XII. 
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The  differences  in  initial  ability  among  the  three  pupils 
are  all  as  small  as  the  variations  that  would  be  found  among 
the  results  of  three  successive  tests  of  any  of  the  three 
cases. 


TABLE  XII 

Comparative  Data  for  Cases  A,  B,  and  C 


Case  A 

Case  B 

Case  C 

Age  . 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

Mental  Age  . 

8.9 

8.7 

8.8 

Intelligent  Quotient  . 

113 

112 

113 

Phonetic  Test  Score  . 

2 

5 

6 

Word  Pronunciation  Age  . 

6.3 

6.4 

6.2 

Oral  Reading  Age  . . 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

Silent  Reading  Age  . . 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

In  the  results  of  the  detailed  diagnosis,  Case  C  showed 
difficulties  in  the  technique  of  identifying  common  word- 
form  elements,  of  blending  the  parts  observed,  and  of  work¬ 
ing  out  the  pronunciation  of  words  by  other  methods.  His 
limitations  in  phonetic  knowledge  and  skill  in  other  phases 
of  reading  ability  also  were  very  similar  to  those  shown 
by  pupils  A  and  B.  The  details  of  the  diagnosis  need  not 
be  presented  here  since  they  would  read  substantially  the 
same  as  those  already  given  for  Case  A. 

Method  of  Instruction .  Case  C  was  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  that  instructed  Case  B.  The  materials  used  were 
the  same  in  general  character  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
identical  in  content.  Certain  variations  in  content  were 
made  to  fit  the  particular  interests  of  this  pupil.  The  types 
of  materials,  more  fully  described  in  the  discussion  of  Case 
B,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Word-picture  cards  used  to  introduce  and  review 
words. 
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2.  Word-selection  exercises  used  to  emphasize  the  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  words  and  to  encourage  sharp  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  word-forms. 

3.  Word  cards  used  in  various  games,  such  as  “authors,” 
to  give  practice  in  sharp  discrimination  of  word-forms. 

4.  Comprehension  exercises  of  several  types  which  re¬ 
quired  the  understanding  of  phrases,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  so  arranged  as  to  require  careful  per¬ 
ception  of  the  word-forms. 

5.  Oral  reading  of  stories  and  materials  especially  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  practice  in  deriving  the  recognition 
of  words  from  context  and  word-form  element  clues. 

Although  Case  C  was  given  the  same  type  of  materials  as 
Case  B,  the  former  pupil  was  given,  in  addition  to  such 
training,  a  form  of  instruction  rigidly  denied  the  latter. 
The  details  of  this  type  of  instruction,  which  will  be  elab¬ 
orated  in  a  later  chapter,  were,  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  Guidance  in  the  identification  of  ivord  elements.  In¬ 
stead  of  merely  providing  the  materials  designed  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  similarities  and  differences  among  words, 
as  was  done  for  Case  B,  the  teacher  drew  C’s  attention  to 
these  elements  by  pointing  to  them,  by  pronouncing  them 
separately,  by  underlining  them,  and  by  talking  about  them. 
These  means  of  emphasis  were  used  less  frequently  as  the 
pupil  acquired  ability  to  perceive  the  elements  himself. 
When,  in  the  process  of  oral  reading,  the  pupil  encountered 
words  which  he  could  not  recognize,  the  teacher  frequently 
urged  him  to  look  for  familiar  parts  until  a  reminder  be¬ 
came  unnecessary.  Underlining  and  other  devices  were 
then  used  only  when  needed. 

2.  Guidance  in  word  division.  During  the  oral  reading 
of  connected  material  and  occasionally  during  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  isolated  words,  the  teacher  would  assist  C,  not 
only  to  detect  in  unfamiliar  words  the  familiar  parts,  but 
also  to  break  the  word  into  such  parts  and  recombine 
them.  The  teacher  usually  employed  a  card  with  which  she 
covered  all  the  word  except  the  first  syllable,  which  the 
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pupil  tried  to  pronounce.  The  card  was  then  moved  on  to 
expose  the  second  syllable,  and  so  on.  When  the  whole  word 
had  been  exposed  the  pupil  reviewed  the  syllables  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  in  rapid  succession.  As  time  went  on  she  re¬ 
lied  more  and  more  upon  mere  encouragement  to  look  for 
familiar  parts  when  the  word  was  not  recognized  as  a  whole 
rather  than  upon  the  card  device.  The  card  was  used  only 
in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty.  Its  function  was  to  direct 
attention  to  the  division  of  words  into  parts  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  habit  of  attacking  unfamiliar 
words  in  this  manner. 

The  training  of  Case  C  differed  from  that  of  Case  B  by 
including  a  greater  amount  of  tuition  of  these  types.  This 
instruction  served  to  facilitate  the  development  of  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  similarities  and  differences  among  words  and  to 
increase  the  efforts  to  acquire  abilities  in  breaking  words 
up  into  parts  and  recombining  them — skills  which  in  the 
case  of  B  were  left  to  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  favor¬ 
able  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  problem  situations. 

Results  of  the  Remedial  Instruction .  Case  C  was  tested 
after  46  periods  of  instruction  which  included  substantially 
the  same  amount  of  time  as  was  devoted  to  Cases  A  and  B. 
The  gains  of  the  three  pupils  are  compared  in  the  table  be¬ 
low. 

The  differences  between  the  three  pupils  are  least  in  the 
test  of  pronouncing  an  assortment  of  isolated  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments.  Pupil  C  in  this  test  showed  relatively  less  ability 
on  the  small  phonetic  elements,  such  as  hi,  hr,  etc.,  and 
greater  ability  on  the  larger  elements,  such  as  ent,  ing,  etc., 
and  especially  upon  combined  phonograms  like  nuhit,  plin, 
etc.  In  the  pronunciation  of  actual  words,  Pupil  C  proved 
to  be  similar  to  Pupil  B  in  method  of  attack  but  superior  in 
technique.  The  advantage  of  C  over  B  was  half  a  year, 
and  over  A  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  achievement  age.  This 
superiority,  after  so  short  a  period  of  instruction,  is  con¬ 
siderable.  In  both  oral  and  silent  reading,  Pupil  C  greatly 
exceeds  Pupil  A,  trained  by  strict,  phonetic  methods,  and 
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appreciably  surpasses  B,  who  used  the  intrinsic  materials 
with  but  little  teacher  guidance.  These  data,  then,  suggest 


TABLE  XIII 

Comparative  Data  of  Gains  for  Cases  A,  B,  and  C 


Case  A 
Phonetic 
Training 

Case  B 
Intrinsic 
Materials 
Alone 

Case  C 

Intrinsic  Materials 
Combined  With 
Tuition 

Before 

After 

Gain 

Before 

After 

Gain 

Before 

After 

Gain 

Age  . 

7.9 

8.13 

0.23 

7.8 

8.06 

0.26 

7.8 

8.05 

0.25 

Mental  Age  . 

8.9 

9.19 

0.29 

8.7 

9.03 

0.33 

8.8 

9.10 

0.30 

Phonetic  Test  Score 
Word  Pronuncia¬ 

2.0 

43.0 

41.0 

5.0 

47.0 

42.0 

6.0 

50.0 

44.0 

tion  Age  . 

6.3 

7.6 

1.3 

6.4 

7.8 

1.4 

6.2 

8.1 

1.9 

Oral  Reading  Age  . 

6.6 

7.5 

0.9 

6.6 

7.9 

1.3 

6.5 

8.1 

1.6 

Silent  Reading  Age 

6.4 

7.6 

1.2 

6.6 

8.3 

1.7 

6.7 

8.6 

1.9 

the  probability  that  the  intrinsic  materials  supplemented  by 
relevant  suggestions  and  tuition  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
form  the  most  fruitful  method  of  achieving  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  pupils  whose  difficulties  in  reading  are  due 
mainly  to  lack  of  ability  to  work  out  the  recognition  of 
word-forms. 

These  three  cases  are  given  as  illustrations  of  the  more 
comprehensive  types  of  individual  studies  that  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  writer  and  his  students.  Among  the 
subjects  studied  have  been  a  large  number  of  “disabilities” ; 
pupils  of  meager  attainments  and  pupils  of  fair  or 
superior  ability;  children  with  poor  vision  or  poor  hear¬ 
ing;  pupils  taught  previously  by  many  different  methods; 
and  children  showing  many  types  of  deficiencies  or  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  their  equipment  of  habits  related  to  reading.  We 
shall  not  attempt  here  to  classify  the  types  of  subjects  and 
disabilities  since  our  present  purpose  is  primarily  to  sum- 
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marize  the  results  of  these  observations  which  bear  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  materials  and  methods  for  use  under 
ordinary  school  conditions.  The  practices  which  are  most 
successful  in  supplanting  deficient  habits  with  effective  ones, 
are  the  ones  which  will  constitute  the  most  productive  read¬ 
ing  method,  provided  they  can  be  worked  into  form  con¬ 
venient  for  ordinary  school  practice  and  provided  they  also 
help  rather  than  hinder  the  better  pupils. 

We  shall  merely  list  here  the  more  important  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  the  individual  studies,  leaving  to  other  pub¬ 
lications  the  detailed  presentation  of  statistical  and  other 
evidence  and  to  later  chapters  in  this  volume  the  concrete 
illustration  of  the  composite  “best”  method  which  grew  out 
of  the  observations. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Individual  Case  Studies 

The  main  findings  of  the  study  of  these  individual  cases 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Various  forms  of  intrinsic  materials  proved  to  be 
very  useful  as  a  means  of  improving  the  fundamental  read¬ 
ing  skills  of  pupils  who  had  encountered  more  or  less 
serious  difficulty  when  taught  by  many  other  types  of 
method. 

2.  Intensive  phonetic  instruction  of  the  conventional 
sort  is  sometimes  useful  as  a  remedial  device  but  for  many 
deficient  pupils  it  is  futile  and  for  some — especially  those 
previously  taught  by  phonetic  devices — it  may  intensify  or 
exaggerate  inappropriate  habits  already  existing. 

3.  For  many  pupils  subject  to  reading  deficiencies,  the 
use  of  the  new  type  of  materials  in  combination  with  certain 
types  of  instruction — such  as,  for  example,  those  illustrated 
for  Case  C  above — brings  more  certain,  rapid,  and  sus¬ 
tained  improvement  than  the  use  of  the  material  alone  as 
in  the  treatment  of  Case  B„ 

4.  For  pupils  who  were  making  average  or  better 
progress  with  the  intrinsic  devices,  the  simultaneous  em- 
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ployment  of  certain  types  of  instruction  often  resulted  in 
more  rapid  progress.  In  most  cases,  the  guidance  given 
by  the  teachers  did  not  need  to  be  either  extensive  or  pro¬ 
longed. 

5.  In  general,  the  most  useful  products  of  instruction 
were  not  memories  of  phonetic  or  visual  families,  knowledge 
of  rules,  particular  word  parts,  or  other  types  of  specific  in¬ 
formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  certain  habits  or  ways  of 
reacting  to  words  during  ordinary  observation  and  certain 
habits  or  techniques  of  attacking  words  which  are  to  be 
learned  or  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  recognition.  These 
habits  are  rather  general  in  character.  They  constitute  a 
type  of  word-study  and  word-perception  technique. 

The  characteristics  of  the  most  important  habits  or  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  “best’'  materials  and  instruction  to  use  in 
securing  them  will  be  described  in  the  last  two  chapters. 
Before  undertaking  this  exposition,  we  shall  devote  a  full 
chapter  to  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  visual  and 
phonetic  characteristics  of  a  selected  list  of  English  words. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  will  not  only  make  more  appar¬ 
ent  the  basis  of  the  new  method  but  will  also  make  more 
intelligible  many  of  the  experimental  findings  offered  in  the 
preceding  chapters. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  What  are  the  special  advantages  of  case  studies  such  as  those 
illustrated  in  the  present  chapter  over  group  studies  of  the  types 
reported  in  the  preceding  chapters?  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

2.  Is  it  necessarily  true  that  the  method  which  works  best  for  the 
average  pupil  will  be  most  advantageous  for  the  slow  pupil?  For 
the  very  bright  one? 

3.  Is  it  necessarily  true  that  the  method  which  will  teach  the  most 
inept  pupil  will  work  equally  well  with  the  more  apt  ones?  Explain. 

4.  In  the  light  of  your  answers  to  the  two  preceding  questions, 
consider  how  one  may  determine  the  method  that  will  be  best  for 
general  classroom  use.  Has  the  author  proceeded  properly  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  method? 
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5.  Suggest  types  of  materials,  demonstrations,  or  instructions 
which  you  have  found  in  your  experience  to  be  useful  in  helping  pupils 
who  have  extreme  difficulty  in  learning  to  read. 

6.  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  main  reasons  for  failure  or 
near  failure  of  beginners  to  learn  to  read? 

7.  Do  you  think  a  pupil  who  has  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  at  6.5 
years  will  usually  have  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  difficulty  if  the 
beginning  is  postponed  another  year?  If  so,  will  the  difficulty  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  a  similar  type? 

8.  Is  it  usually  wiser  to  wait  until  such  a  pupil  (see  question  7) 
grows  older  or  to  determine  at  the  time  the  cause  of  his  difficulty  and 
forestall  it  by  proper  instruction?  Explain. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  PHONETIC  AND  VISUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  readers  that  the  possibilities 
of  phonetic  instruction  could  have  been  settled  by  means  of 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  the 
English  language  and  that,  consequently,  the  investigations 
reported  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  largely  superfluous. 
Unfortunately,  the  problem  could  not  be  solved  so  easily,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  this  chapter.  A  study  of  the 
phonetic  and  visual  characteristics  of  our  language  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  point  in  the  discussion  for  the  reason  that  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  classroom  investigations  of 
the  results  of  phonetic  training,  it  does  illuminate  these  re¬ 
sults  and,  also,  for  the  reason  that  although  it  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  fully  and  exactly  the  kind  of  teaching  that  should  be 
adopted,  it  does  yield  a  number  of  suggestions  concerning 
improved  methods. 

Earlier  Studies  of  Phonetic  Elements 

Several  studies  of  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  some 
groups  of  English  words  have  already  appeared.  The  most 
comprehensive  of  these  will  be  characterized  briefly  in  order 
to  indicate  the  gaps  in  the  information  desired— gaps  which 
we  have  tried  to  fill  in  some  measure  by  the  studies  to  be 
described  presently. 

In  order  to  determine  what  phonograms  should  be  taught 
in  Grades  1  and  2  by  their  system  of  teaching,  Vogel,  Jaycox, 
and  Washburne  1  analyzed  the  vocabularies  of  twenty  fa¬ 
miliar  primers  and  first  readers.  They  counted,  however, 

1  See  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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only  the  frequencies  with  which  certain  phonograms  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel,  such  as  ee,  ed,  ea,  an,  etc.,  and  certain 
consonant  combinations,  such  as  st,  th,  sh,  gr,  etc.,  appeared. 
All  such  digraphs  as  co,  re,  be,  se,  etc.,  were  disregarded, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  phonograms  comprising  three  or  more 
letters. 

For  a  different  list  of  words,  the  2,500  most  common 
words  in  the  Thorndike  list,  Osburn  2  determined  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  two-letter  phonograms  of  the  other  type,  those 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  such  as  co,  st,  pr,  re,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  frequencies  of  certain  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds.  Phonograms  containing  more  than  two  letters 
were  disregarded. 

It  should  not  be  considered  a  criticism  of  these  two 
studies,  which  served  admirably  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  conducted,  to  state  that  each  gives  an  incomplete 
phonetic  analysis  of  the  words  studied,  not  only  in  the  re¬ 
spects  mentioned  above  but  also  in  another  important  re¬ 
spect.  Each  determined  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
letter  combinations  possessing  a  certain  sound  value  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  words  but  not  the  number  of  times  the  same 
letters  appeared  with  another  or  each  of  several  other 
sounds. 

To  understand  fully  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  a 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  not  only  how  many 
times  a  particular  printed  symbol,  for  example,  at,  appears, 
and  how  often  this  symbol  appears  with  the  sound  it  has  in, 
say,  cat,  but  how  often  it  appears  with  the  other  sounds  as 
in  what,  nation,  etc.  If  such  a  symbol  has  different  sounds 
in  different  words  and  if  pupils  are  taught  but  one  of  these 
sounds,  they  may  be  more  hampered  than  helped  in  analyz¬ 
ing  unfamiliar  words. 

As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  first  attention  to  secure 
the  more  complete  type  of  information  was  made  by  Miss  R. 
E.  Atkins  and  published  in  1926.3  Using  the  same  words 

2  See  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

3  See  references  at  the  end  of  chapter. 
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studied  by  Osburn,  the  2,500  of  highest  frequency  in  the 
Thorndike  list,  Miss  Atkins  counted  the  number  of  times 
each  of  several  symbols  was  pronounced  in  a  given  way. 
Unfortunately  this  study  considered  only  the  two-letter 
combinations,  and  these  not  exhaustively.  It  does  not  re¬ 
port,  moreover,  certain  important  details,  such  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  digraphs  in  the  word.  The  results  of  this 
study  are,  however,  most  illuminating  as  far  as  they  go. 

General  Plan  of  the  Present  Investigation 

In  order  to  reveal  more  completely  the  phonetic  character¬ 
istics  of  English  words  which  would  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  methods  of  teaching  reading,  we  4  have  attempted  to : 

1.  Analyze  a  list  of  words  that  occur  with  highest  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  reading  materials  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  Determine  the  frequency  of  each  of  every  type  of  letter 
combination. 

3.  Determine  the  frequency  of  each  combination  of  every 
length,  that  is,  those  composed  of  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  letters. 

4.  Determine  the  position  in  the  word  of  each  combina¬ 
tion. 

5.  Determine  the  frequency  of  each  sound  equivalent  of 
each  letter  combination. 

The  Vocabulary  Analyzed 

Since  the  skills  under  discussion  in  this  volume  are  sought 
primarily  in  order  to  assist  the  pupil  during  the  first  two 
grades,  the  proper  words  to  analyze  are  those  which  the 
pupil  will  most  surely  encounter  during  this  period.  What 
these  words  are  the  author  attempted  to  determine  a  few 
years  ago.  By  combining  several  sources  of  information, 

4  A  large  part  of  this  work  was  done  by  Mrs.  Ina  Craig  Sartorius,  who  also  super¬ 
vised  the  work  of  others.  Mrs.  Celeste  C.  Peardon  completed  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  analysis. 
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1,500  words  were  selected  and  arranged  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  basis  of  ten  criteria.5  If  a  pupil  is  to  master 
phonetic  elements,  he  should  learn  those  that  will  help  him 
most  to  unlock  the  words  he  will  encounter  during  the 
primary  grades.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phonetic  char¬ 
acter  of  this  vocabulary  is  too  complex  to  be  useful,  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  the  nature  of  the  language  as  a  whole  may 
be.  What  we  are  searching  for  is  a  method  which  will  be 
useful  during  the  first  two  years.  It  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  limit  our  analysis  to  the  reading  vocabulary  of 
the  primary  grades. 

In  this  primary  reading  vocabulary,  certain  word-forms 
appear  more  than  once  with  the  same  pronunciation  but 
with  a  different  meaning.  Thus  can  appears  as  a  noun 
and  as  a  verb.  In  such  cases  the  word-form  is  considered 
but  once.  The  removal  of  all  such  duplicates  leaves  1,265 
different  root  word-forms. 

The  printed  vocabulary  does  not  include  in  addition  to  the 
primary  form  of  the  word,  separate  entries  for  the  plurals 
in  s;  plurals  where  y  is  replaced  by  ies;  adverbs  formed  by 
adding  ly;  comparatives  and  superlatives  formed  by  adding 
er  and  est  or  r  and  st,  or  by  changing  y  to  ies  and  iest;  verb 
forms  in  s,  d ,  ed ,  and  ing  (including  changes  of  y  to  ies  and 
ied  and  past  participles  formed  by  adding  n.  Adding  such 
derived  words  increases  the  total  to  2,913. 


Number  of  different  root  word-forms  in  the  1,500  list .  1,265 

Plurals  of  nouns,  by  adding  -s,  - es ,  - en .  566 

Verbs — third  person  singular  ending  in  -s. ....... .  .  253 

Verbs — present  participle  in  - ing .  284 

Verbs — past  tense  ending  in  -d .  197 

Verbs — past  participle  ending  in  -n .  27 

Adverbs — adding  -ly  to  adjectives .  107 

Comparatives — adding  -er .  107 

Superlatives — adding  est .  107 

Total .  2,913 


6  The  selection  of  this  vocabulary  was  described  in  the  Teachers  College  Record, 
March,  1926 ;  the  vocabulary  is  published  under  the  title,  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for 
the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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In  the  studies  by  Osburn  and  Atkins,  the  substance  of  the 
root  word-forms  only  was  considered.  That  is  to  say, 
come  was  analyzed  but  not  comes  and  coming ;  or,  at  the 
most,  the  ing  of  the  coming  was  entered  but  the  com  was  not 
counted  again.  But  the  words  in  the  Primary  Word  List 
represent  word-ideas  deemed  to  be  most  important;  if  a 
word-idea  has  several  word-forms,  as  in  the  case  of  a  verb 
with  a  third  person  singular  in  s,  a  present  participle  in 
ing,  and  so  on,  it  was  assumed  that  all  these  forms  should 
be  used.  The  root  word-forms  alone  were  printed  merely 
to  save  space  and  expense.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  an 
analysis  of  visual  and  phonetic  elements  to  consider  not  only 
the  roots  but  also  the  derived  forms  since  they  represent 
distinct  problems  of  recognition  and  pronunciation.  Com¬ 
ing,  for  example,  is  visually  and  phonetically  more  unlike 
come  than  is  came.  For  this  reason,  a  full  understanding 
of  the  elements  of  words  of  value  for  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  must  be  based  on  a  list  which  includes  all  ordinary 
forms  in  which  the  root  ideas  appear. 

The  results  of  our  analysis  are  likely  to  differ,  then,  from 
those  of  Osburn  and  Atkins,  not  only  because  a  different 
general  list  is  used  but  also  because  all  forms  and  not  merely 
root  forms  are  used.  It  should  be  noted  that  adding  the 
various  derived  forms  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
relative  frequency  of  common  visual  and  phonetic  elements 
over  the  proportions  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  root  words 
alone.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  derivations 
are  made  by  adding  some  element  -s,  -er,  etc.,  to  a  root  form, 
except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  a  y  is  dropped  before  an 
ies  is  added.  Thus,  instead  of  only  the  com  in  come,  we 
shall  have  the  com  in  come,  comes,  and  coming. 

The  Count  of  Visual  Elements 

To  determine  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two-letter 
combinations,  search  was  made  through  a  sampling  of  more 
than  1,200  words  from  the  total  list  for  each  possible  com¬ 
bination,  such  as  as,  ac ,  ad,  ae,  and  then  ba,  bbh  \c>f  ayad  so 
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on.  The  remaining  words  in  the  total  list  of  2,913  words 
were  then  examined  for  the  more  frequent  two-letter  com¬ 
binations.  The  frequencies  of  the  more  common  three-, 
four-,  five-,  six-,  and  seven-letter  combinations  were  simi¬ 
larly  determined.  This  method,  which  is  extremely  labo¬ 
rious,  is  fairly  but  not  absolutely  certain  to  catch  all  the 
visual  elements  which  appear  with  a  frequency  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

The  total  number  of  letter  combinations  of  the  different 
sizes  which  appeared  once  or  oftener  in  a  sample  list  of 
approximately  1,200  words  was,  roughly,  as  follows: 


2- letter  combinations  .  300 

3- letter  combinations  .  1,000 

4- letter  combinations  .  1,300 

5- letter  combinations  .  800 

6- letter  combinations  .  500 

7- letter  combinations  .  200 


The  total  number  of  visual  combinations  of  any  one  size 
is  obviously  very  large.  Other  things  equal,  the  larger  the 
number  of  letters  in  a  combination,  the  larger  will  be  the 
number  of  varieties  which  appear.  The  total  number  of 
words  in  a  given  primary  list  will  vary,  however ;  for  in  the 
search  for  three-letter  combinations  the  two-letter  words 
are  eliminated  from  consideration,  and  so  on.  Since  rela¬ 
tively  few  words  of  seven  or  more  letters  appear,  the  total 
number  of  different  seven-letter  combinations  falls  far 
short  of  the  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  seven 
letters. 

A  given  letter  combination  found  in  any  part  of  a  word 
was  counted.  For  example,  ce,  whether  it  appeared  as  the 
initial  part  as  in  cent,  as  the  middle  part  as  in  receive,  or  as 
the  final  part  as  in  dance,  was  counted.  In  tabulating  the 
results,  a  word  which  contained  a  given  element  was  written 
down  in  three  such  groups,  that  is,  those  in  which  the 
element  comprised  the  initial,  the  middle,  or  the  final  posi¬ 
tion.  At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  total  number  of 
times  each  letter  combination  appeared  in  each  of  these 
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three  positions  could  be  easily  computed.  The  sum  of  these 
three  figures  gave  the  total  frequency  with  which  an  element 
appeared  in  any  part  of  all  the  words  analyzed. 

Relative  Frequency  of  Visual  Elements 

The  systematic  analysis  of  the  visual  elements  finally 
produced  the  frequency  of  each  in  the  list  of  2,913  words. 
Table  XIV  shows  the  results  for  the  167  letter  combinations 
which  occurred  with  a  frequency  of  20  or  more.  There  are 
nearly  four  thousand  other  combinations  which  occurred  less 
frequently. 

A  study  of  this  list  will  reveal  several  interesting  facts. 
Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  most  frequent  combina¬ 
tions  contain  two  letters.  Yet,  despite  the  much  lower 
average  frequency  of  the  longer  combinations,  there  are 
some  of  this  type — mg,  ter,  ght,  ear,  and  ight,  ain,  hr,  the, 
ick,  ill,  etc.,  among  the  most  frequent.  The  list  does  not 
contain,  however,  any  combinations  of  more  than  four 
letters. 

Another  important  fact  about  the  visual  elements  is  that 
most  of  them  are  found  in  all  three  parts  of  the  word.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  record  sheets  at  random,  such  results  as  the 
following  appear : 


Symbol 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 

ab  . 

. .  6  . 

. 12  . 

.  0 

ad  . 

.  4  ....... 

. 39  . 

. 17 

be  . 

. 45  . 

. 13  . 

. 2 

ch  . 

. 38  . 

. 35  . 

. 20 

en  . 

.  9  . 

. 63  . 

.......53 

While  some  elements  are  found  predominantly  in  one  or 
another  of  the  three  parts  of  the  words,  it  is  rare  that  any 
element  fails  to  appear  in  all  positions.  Many  are  dis¬ 
tributed  rather  uniformly  among  the  three  divisions  of  the 
words. 
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The  Number  of  Sounds  per  Visual  Element  According 
to  Strict  Standards 

On  an  earlier  page  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  most 
English  letters  represent  several  different  sounds  in  words. 
Thus,  by  translating  the  single  letters  of  cat  in  each  of 
several  legitimate  ways,  very  different  total-word  pronun¬ 
ciations  are  realized.  Exponents  of  phonetic  training  as  a 
means  of  developing  skill  in  recognizing  words  have  urged 
that  two-letter  phonograms  be  used  instead  of  single  letters 
because  the  former  often  have  but  one  sound,  or  two  sounds 
of  high  frequency  and  few  exceptions.  Some  have  urged 
extensive  use  of  three-letter  phonograms  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  conform  still  better  to  the  desirable  principle 
of  “one  symbol,  one  sound.” 

We  have  tested  this  assumption  in  the  case  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  instances  of  the  most  frequently  appearing  letter  com¬ 
binations  of  different  lengths  in  the  following  manner.  The 
approved  pronunciation  of  a  given  letter  combination  in 
each  word  was  determined  by  reference  to  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  The  words  in  which  the  element  was  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  were  grouped  together  under  the  key 
word.  A  sample  showing  the  arrangement  is  reproduced 
in  Table  XIV.  A  count  of  the  number  of  words  occurring 
under  each  key  shows  the  number  of  times  the  element,  as 
an  initial,  a  middle,  or  a  final  part,  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  in  a  total  of  2,913  words.  The  symbol  it,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  appears  in  74  words,  including  both  root  and  derived 
forms,  and  according  to  the  dictionary  has  seven  different 
sounds.  The  most  frequent  sound  is  that  of  the  it  in  city 
which  appears  in  a  trifle  more  than  half  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber.  This  symbol,  even  when  it  has  the  same  sound,  may 
appear  in  any  of  the  three  parts  of  a  word,  sometimes  at 
the  beginning,  sometimes  at  the  end,  but  most  frequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  word.  The  symbol  is  thus  combined  with 
all  sorts  of  other  letter  combinations,  sometimes  standing 
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out  prominently  as  in  city  or  it,  sometimes  appearing  ob¬ 
scurely  as  in  mittens  or  written.  Such  a  situation  will  make 
it  difficult  for  a  pupil  invariably  to  perceive  and  distinguish 
this  element.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  young  child 
who  is  to  be  helped  by  phonetic  training  is  unaware  of  word 
divisions  and  does  not  see  clearly  the  various  elements  in 
new  words.  He  has  first  of  all  the  task  of  discovering  the 
it  element,  for  example,  and  isolating  it  from  itt  or  fit  or 
other  letter  contexts  before  he  can  take  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  sound  of  the  element.  When  he  faces  a 
new  word  he  is  not,  as  the  reader  is  when  he  glances  at  the 
specimen  page,  all  “set”  to  see  it  and  neglect  other  things; 
he  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  many  other  elements  and  fre¬ 
quently  will  pay  no  special  attention  to  it.  Even  when  he 
finds  the  element,  he  will  be  wrong  half  the  time  if  he  pro¬ 
nounces  it  as  in  city ,  wrong  two-thirds  of  the  time  if  he 
pronounces  it  as  in  bite ,  and  wrong  even  more  frequently 
if  he  pronounces  it  in  any  one  of  the  other  five  ways. 

Before  discussing  this  rather  disconcerting  situation  fur¬ 
ther,  let  us  see  whether  the  analysis  of  it  is  fairly  typical 
of  that  of  other  elements.  In  Table  XV,  the  second  column 
gives  the  total  number  of  times  a  given  letter  combination 
appears  in  any  part  of  the  2,913  words;  the  next  column 
gives  the  highest  number  of  times  this  element  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  same  way;  and  the  next  column  gives  the 
total  number  of  different  ways  in  which  the  element  is  pro¬ 
nounced  among  the  words  studied.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
columns  represent  the  same  facts  as  the  second  and  third 
columns*,  but  for  the  1,265  root  words  only.  The  letter 
combinations  are  listed  in  this  table  in  the  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  appearance  in  the  2,913  words.  The  total  fre¬ 
quency  includes  all  appearances  of  the  letter  combination 
in  all  positions  in  the  words  and  all  sounds  with  which 
it  is  found  associated.  In  later  tables  counts  of  the  most 
common  sounds  will  be  given. 
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TABLE  XIV 

Phonogram  Sheet 


(it)  as  in 


(bite) 

(city) 

(with) 

(either) 

(wait) 

(fruit) 

(suit) 

1.  Initial  Phonogram 

a.  Root 

b.  Derived  (none) 

2.  Inner  Phonogram 

a.  Root 

b.  Derived 

kite 

white 

write 

invite 

bite 

polite 

quite 

bites 

biting 

invited 

invites 

inviting 

kites 

politely 

politer 

politest 

white 

whiter 

whitest 

writes 

writing 

it 

its 

itself 

city 

kitten 

kitty 

little 

happity- 

skip 

mitten 

kitchen 

bitten 

cities 

fitted 

fitting 

fits 

hitting 

hits 

happity- 

skipped 

happity- 

skipping 

happity- 

skips 

jack-in-the- 

pulpits 

kitchens 

kittens 

kitties 

mittens 

rabbits 

sitting 

sits 

visited 

visiting 

visits 

written 

with 

without 

within 

either 

waited 

waiting 

waits 

fruits 

• 

suited 

suiting 

suits 
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TABLE  XIV  ( Continued ) 


(it)  as  in 


(bite) 

(city) 

(with) 

(either) 

(wait) 

(fruit) 

(suit) 

3.  Final  Phonogram 
a.  Root 

it 

rabbit 

sit 

bit 

fit 

hit 

visit 

jack-in-the- 

pulpit 

wait 

fruit 

suit 

Summaries  of  Analysis  of  Representative  Word  Elements 


THREE-LETTER  PHONOGRAMS 


(who)  as  in 

(who) 

(whole) 

R. 

D.  Total 

3 

1  4 

Initial  . . . . 

_  2 

2 

0 

- 

Inner  .  . . . 

_ 

1 

Final  .  .  .  . 

1 

5 

Total  .  . . . 

3 

2 

(win)  as  in 

(window) 

(wind,  vl 

R. 

D.  Total 

6 

8  14 

Initial  .  .  . 

....  11 

3 

1 

3  4 

Inner  .  . . . 

. . . .  4 

1 

1 

Final  . .  .  . 

19 

Total  .  . . . 

....  16 

3 

(wor)  as  in 

(word) 

(wore) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

6  10 

Initial  .... 

8 

2 

0 

— 

Inner  .  . . . 

0 

— 

Final  . . .  . 

10 

Total  .... 

2 

Note:  R=total  frequency  for  root-words.  D=total  frequency  for  derived  forms. 
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TABLE  XIV  (< Continued ) 


(you)  as  in 

(you) 

(your) 

(young) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

3  7 

Initial  .... 

3 

3 

0 

Inner  .... 

1 

1 

Final  .... 

8 

Total  .... 

2 

3 

3 

(tea)  as  in 

(tea) 

(tear,  vb.) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

6  10 

Initial  .... 

....  7 

3 

1 

1  2 

Inner  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Final  .... 

1 

13 

Total  .... 

4 

(tha)  as  in 

(that) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

4  8 

Initial  . . . 

....  8 

0 

- 

Inner  .... 

0 

0 

- 

Final  .... 

8 

Total  .... 

8 

(thi)  as  in 

(thin) 

(this) 

(third) 

R. 

D.  Total 

6 

9  15 

Initial  .... 

9 

1 

5 

5 

5 

Inner  .... 

....  4 

1 

- 

0 

- 

Final  .... 

0 

- 

- 

20 

Total  .... 

. . . .  13 

2 

5 

(tho)  as  in 

(those) 

(thought) 

(without) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

2  6 

Initial  .... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Inner  .... 

_ 

- 

1 

0 

- 

Final  .... 

7 

Total  .... 

2 

2 

3 

(und)  as  in 

(under) 

(found) 

R. 

D.  Total 

1 

1 

Initial  .... 

1 

2 

7  9 

Inner  .... 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Final  .... 

6 

16 

Total  .... 

11 

Note:  R=total  frequency  for  root  words.  D=total  frequency  for  derived  forms. 
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TABLE  XIV  (i Continued ) 


( ugh )  as  in 

(brought) 

(laugh) 

(cough) 

(enough) 

(through) 

R. 

D.  Total 

0 

Initial  . . . . 

7 

12  19 

Inner  .  . . . 

....  12 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Final  .  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

Total  .  . . . 

....  12 

4 

4 

1 

1 

(bough) 

(though) 

Initial  .... 
Inner  .  . . . 

1 

Final  .  . .  . 

1 

Total  .  . . . 

1 

(whi)  as  in 

(white) 

(whip) 

R. 

D.  Total 

4 

3  7 

Initial  .... 

4 

3 

0 

Inner  .  . . . 

0 

0 

Final  .  .  . . 

0 

0 

7 

Total  .  . . . 

3 

Note:  R=total  frequency  for  root-words.  D=total  frequency  for  derived  forms. 
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TABLE  XV 

Data  Covering  the  Most  Frequent  Letter  Combinations 
in  Long  and  Short  Lists 


Symbol 

Total 
No.  in 
2,913 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Total 

No. 

Diff. 

Sounds 

Total 
No.  in 
1,265 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Symbol 

Total 
No.  in 
2,913 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Total 

No. 

DifT. 

Sounds 

Total 
No.  in 
1,265 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No 

of 

Sound 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

in  . 

509 

353 

8 

92 

38 

nt  . .  .  . 

76 

72 

2 

38 

36 

ng  .... 

380 

340 

3 

41 

32 

it  . 

74 

40 

7 

33 

19 

ing  .... 

338 

326 

3 

25 

23 

ri  . 

71 

35 

3 

26 

14 

es . 

287 

213 

7 

30 

14 

ha 

70 

30 

11 

31 

13 

er . 

283 

267 

4 

94 

83 

wi  .... 

69 

34 

2 

22 

22 

st . 

254 

246 

3 

170 

167 

ol . 

68 

30 

6 

29 

14 

ed  .... 

229 

113 

3 

17 

8 

el . 

67 

47 

4 

37 

26 

te . 

177 

38 

7 

58 

19 

or  . 

67 

22 

7 

37 

14 

re . 

157 

43 

8 

64 

21 

CO  .... 

81 

20 

9 

34 

9 

an  .... 

154 

101 

7 

70 

48 

al . 

66 

39 

7 

32 

17 

ar . 

151 

77 

8 

67 

31 

ca  .... 

66 

30 

6 

31 

13 

le . 

138 

57 

7 

59 

30 

di  . 

65 

27 

4 

16 

12 

ea  .... 

132 

121 

8 

77 

46 

lo . 

64 

19 

8 

19 

8 

he  .... 

126 

20 

23 

53 

13 

ir . 

64 

31 

5 

29 

14 

en  .... 

119 

60 

5 

75 

35 

to  . 

63 

18 

11 

34 

9 

11 . 

113 

113 

1 

46 

46 

ni  . 

63 

26 

2 

13 

7 

at . 

111 

31 

8 

50 

14 

ic . 

61 

47 

4 

27 

19 

ne  .... 

110 

28 

7 

42 

19 

un  .... 

61 

36 

4 

28 

17 

se . 

110 

39 

4 

52 

17 

wa  .... 

61 

25 

5 

21 

8 

la . 

108 

36 

7 

41 

14 

be  .... 

60 

18 

9 

29 

11 

ow  .... 

104 

73 

2 

44 

25 

et . 

60 

41 

6 

30 

20 

on  .... 

102 

38 

8 

57 

21 

gh  .... 

60 

51 

2 

27 

24 

ee  . 

101 

99 

2 

44 

42 

ter  .... 

58 

56 

2 

40 

39 

de  .... 

96 

26 

7 

31 

13 

ig . 

57 

38 

5 

22 

13 

nd  .... 

96 

94 

2 

44 

43 

pa  .... 

54 

16 

6 

23 

7 

th  .... 

95 

59 

2 

61 

32 

ma  .... 

53 

15 

6 

24 

7 

ou  .... 

94 

54 

9 

54 

27 

cl . 

52 

52 

1 

19 

19 

ch  .... 

93 

89 

2 

41 

39 

mi  .... 

52 

28 

2 

18 

12 

il . 

93 

50 

3 

36 

24 

ad  .... 

51 

16 

4 

29 

7 

oo  .... 

92 

56 

3 

43 

25 

ur  .... 

51 

22 

8 

25 

9 

ro  . 

92 

29 

9 

42 

12 

ay  .... 

50 

43 

3 

22 

19 

ai . 

88 

60 

4 

35 

20 

ht  .... 

49 

49 

1 

20 

20 

as . 

87 

38 

10 

41 

19 

ght  .... 

49 

49 

1 

20 

20 

ck  .... 

87 

87 

1 

34 

34 

bo  .... 

49 

12 

8 

25 

7 

li  ..... 

87 

30 

3 

21 

11 

am  .... 

49 

25 

5 

21 

9 

me  .... 

85 

39 

5 

47 

26 

po  .... 

49 

10 

6 

20 

5 

sh  .... 

84 

85 

1 

31 

31 

ear  .... 

48 

27 

4 

18 

9 

el . 

84 

47 

4 

37 

26 

ho  .... 

47 

14 

23 

39 

7 

ve  .... 

84 

57 

3 

43 

30 

ke  .... 

47 

37 

4 

20 

15 
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TABLE  XV  ( Continued ) 


Symbol 

Total 
No.  in 
2,913 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Total 

No. 

Diff. 

Sounds 

Total 
No.  in 
1,265 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Symbol 

Total 
No.  in 
2,913 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

Total 

No. 

Diff. 

Sounds 

Total 
No.  in 
1,265 
Words 

Larg¬ 
est  No. 
of  One 
Sound 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

ac  .... 

46 

23 

4 

20 

10 

oc  .... 

31 

25 

2 

13 

11 

id  . 

46 

31 

4 

25 

13 

ot  . 

31 

13 

8 

18 

13 

tr  . 

45 

45 

1 

18 

18 

eat  .... 

29 

19 

4 

11 

6 

br  .... 

44 

44 

1 

20 

20 

ak  .... 

29 

18 

4 

15 

7 

mo  .... 

44 

12 

6 

22 

6 

ring  . .  . 

29 

22 

1 

29 

22 

ut  .... 

44 

19 

8 

21 

9 

ge  .... 

28 

17 

3 

12 

8 

ge  .... 

43 

33 

6 

19 

13 

oa  .... 

28 

26 

2 

13 

12 

so  . 

43 

13 

8 

25 

8 

pla  .... 

28 

16 

2 

8 

4 

sa  . 

42 

20 

4 

17 

9 

rd  .... 

28 

28 

1 

15 

15 

ss . 

42 

42 

1 

16 

16 

si  . 

28 

15 

2 

14 

7 

om  .... 

42 

19 

7 

23 

11 

ock  .  .  . 

27 

27 

1 

10 

10 

gr  . 

40 

40 

1 

16 

16 

lea  .... 

27 

19 

3 

9 

4 

ce  . 

39 

19 

4 

22 

18 

ug  .... 

27 

15 

6 

14 

8 

Id  . 

39 

34 

2 

20 

13 

ake  . . . 

26 

26 

1 

10 

10 

ap  .... 

39 

27 

4 

15 

9 

iv  . 

26 

17 

3 

10 

6 

is  . 

39 

18 

6 

25 

6 

row  . . . 

26 

17 

2 

9 

5 

ak  .... 

38 

31 

4 

14 

10 

av  .... 

25 

15 

4 

10 

5 

fa  . 

38 

11 

6 

17 

5 

ell  .... 

25 

24 

2 

12 

11 

gr  . 

38 

30 

2 

16 

11 

ind  .... 

25 

15 

3 

11 

6 

si  . 

38 

24 

3 

20 

13 

rd  . 

25 

25 

1 

12 

12 

and  . . . 

37 

35 

2 

18 

16 

ugh  . . . 

25 

12 

7 

13 

7 

ight  . . . 

37 

32 

2 

13 

11 

ate  .... 

24 

16 

4 

10 

6 

low  .  .  . 

37 

31 

2 

12 

10 

fo  . 

24 

11 

6 

12 

4 

bu  .... 

36 

19 

5 

15 

8 

ther  . . . 

24 

22 

2 

15 

13 

ie . 

36 

11 

7 

18 

7 

ose  .... 

23 

11 

4 

10 

5 

ht  .... 

36 

34 

2 

16 

14 

sp  .... 

23 

23 

1 

8 

8 

us  .... 

36 

8 

10 

19 

4 

str  .... 

23 

23 

1 

8 

8 

the  .... 

35 

22 

6 

23 

12 

ast  .... 

23 

14 

4 

9 

4 

wo  .... 

35 

12 

7 

18 

7 

em  .... 

22 

10 

4 

8 

3 

Id  . 

35 

35 

1 

16 

16 

au  .... 

22 

10 

5 

10 

5 

am  .... 

34 

25 

3 

13 

7 

old  .... 

22 

22 

1 

10 

10 

ba 

34 

16 

5 

15 

8 

one  . . . 

22 

7 

5 

13 

4 

oc  .... 

34 

31 

2 

14 

12 

ver  .... 

22 

20 

2 

15 

14 

op 

34 

27 

4 

13 

9 

sho  .... 

22 

5 

6 

7 

2 

su  .... 

34 

20 

5 

14 

10 

ry  .... 

22 

16 

2 

17 

11 

we 

34 

17 

4 

18 

8 

eep  .... 

21 

21 

1 

8 

8 

her  . . . . 

33 

19 

7 

25 

13 

ine  .... 

21 

14 

4 

8 

7 

ke  .  .  . . 

33 

30 

2 

16 

13 

hing  ... 

20 

20 

1 

19 

9 

all 

32 

21 

g 

13 

8 

ark  . . . . 

20 

20 

1 

6 

6 

ick 

32 

32 

1 

11 

11 

sta 

20 

6 

2 

8 

6 

ba 

32 

12 

4 

14 

6 

ry 

20 

12 

2 

14 

8 

rt  . 

32 

28 

2 

15 

10 

ove  .  .  . 

20 

12 

3 

9 

5 

ag 

31 

16 

6 

15 

9 

thi  . .  . . 

20 

13 

3 

11 

6 

ill  . 

31 

31 

1 

15 

15 
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It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  most  frequent  letter 
combinations  the  number  of  different  sounds  per  symbol 
ranges  from  23  (for  he  and  ho)  to  1  (for  ll  and  ck) .  The 
symbols  having  the  lowest  number  of  sounds  are  usually 
the  double  consonants  such  as  ll,  nd,  th,  ck,  sh,  gh.  The 
number  of  sounds  per  symbol  for  the  one  hundred  most 
common  elements  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Number  of  Number  of 

Different  Sounds  Symbols 

23 .  2 

11 .  2 

10 .  1 

9 .  4 

8 . 11 

7 . 11 

6 . 10 

5 .  7 

4 . 17 

3 . 11 

2 . 14 

1 . 10 


The  median  number  of  sounds  per  symbol  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five,  and  the  median  number  of  times  the  symbol 
appears,  considering  only  the  hundred  most  frequent  sym¬ 
bols,  is  approximately  sixty-five  in  a  total  of  2,913  words. 
In  this  median  case,  the  symbol  will  be  pronounced  in  the 
most  frequent  way  about  thirty-five  times  and  in  other 
ways  thirty,  or  almost  an  equal  number  of  times. 

The  ideal  situation  for  phonetic  training  is,  of  course,  a 
language  situation  in  which  certain  symbols  appear  with 
great  frequency,  are  easily  identified,  and  fall  readily  into 
pronunciation  units,  and  one  in  which  each  symbol  has  but 
one  sound.  English  printed  words  obviously  do  not  satisfy 
any  of  these  requirements  well. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  different  symbols  of  the 
same  general  type  as  those  which  appear  most  frequently  is 
enormous.  Only  23  appear  more  than  a  hundred  times  in 
approximately  3,000  words,  of  which  nearly  two  thirds  are 
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derived  from  the  other  third ;  only  100  symbols  appear  more 
than  thirty-six  times. 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  these  symbols  are  not  easily 
identified  in  words  because  they  occur  in  different  places 
and  in  different  letter-contexts.  Some  of  them,  moreover, 
such  as  middle  re,  ar,  or  ea  are  not  the  types  which  will 
strike  the  eye  forcibly,  especially  in  longer  words ;  they  are 
not  convenient  units  of  perception. 

In  the  third  place,  many  of  the  most  frequent  symbols 
are  not  good  phonograms  because  they  do  not  form  very 
natural  or  convenient  pronunciation  units.  For  example, 
ng,  re  or  le  or  te  (in  which  e  is  silent),  ll,  ee  and  others 
among  the  most  frequent  25  are  units  difficult  to  sound 
because  they  form  merely  a  part  of  a  syllable,  such  as  ing, 
or  because  they  comprise  parts  of  two  different  syllables 
or  because  one  of  the  letters  is  silent. 

Finally,  if  we  preserve  a  rigid  standard  of  pronunciation, 
only  ten  symbols  in  the  first  hundred  are  really  phonograms 
on  the  basis  of  the  strict  dictionary  interpretation  of  the 
desideratum,  “one  symbol,  one  sound.”  These  ten — ll,  ck, 
sh,  cl,  hi,  ght,  tr,  br,  ss,  gr — will  not  carry  a  child  far  since 
they  do  not  include  a  single  vowel  and  do  not  in  a  single 
case  correspond  to  a  natural  speech  division  of  the  words 
which  contain  them.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  most  common 
symbols,  furthermore,  have  two  or  more  sounds;  76  per 
cent  have  three  or  more ;  48  per  cent  have  five  or  more,  and 
20  per  cent  have  eight  or  more.  The  fifteen  most  common 
symbols  average  seven  sounds  per  symbol. 

If  there  is  no  “fluke”  in  these  considerations,  the  case  for 
teaching  beginners  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments  one  by  one  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  defend.  The  facts 
as  given,  however,  include  one  element  that  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  ;  namely,  the  acceptance  of  the  highly  refined 
dictionary  pronunciation  of  the  words.  The  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  distinguishes  the  pronunciation  of  many  word  ele¬ 
ments  that  educated  adults,  not  to  mention  younger  children, 
do  not  hear  or  speak  differently.  However  desirable  it  may 
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be  to  teach  children  to  hear  and  speak  words  with  the 
refinements  of  the  purist,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  phonetic  training,  under  conditions  as 
favorable  to  it  as  can  be  contrived,  to  set  up  a  less  rigid 
criterion  for  classifying  word  elements  and  sounds. 

The  Number  of  Sounds  per  Symbol  According  to  Less 
Strict  Standards 

In  attempting  to  appraise  the  usefulness  of  a  phonetic 
skill,  what  we  need  to  know  is  whether,  for  example,  a  pupil 
who  has  been  taught  a  certain  sound  equivalent  for  a  given 
element  such  as  ag  will  be  able,  other  things  equal,  to  work 
out  the  pronunciation  of  words  such  as  wagon,  again,  cage, 
cabbage,  eagle,  and  garage.  Although  each  of  these  six 
words,  according  to  the  dictionary,  represents  a  different 
pronunciation  of  ag,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  pupil  gives  the 
element  a  particular  sound,  he  may  be  assisted  in  compre¬ 
hending  more  than  one  of  these  words.  If  the  pupil,  for 
example,  were  taught  the  sound  of  ag  in  wagon,  he  might 
be  able  to  use  it  as  a  key  to  unlock  some  of  the  other  words 
even  if  the  ag  sounds  were  not  identical.  Having  recog¬ 
nized  the  word,  he  could  immediately  re-pronounce  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  far  from  exact 
the  pronunciation  of  a  symbol  may  be  and  yet  be  a  useful 
means  of  recognition. 

Only  careful  and  extensive  research  will  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Experience  in  giving  the  Gates  Graded  Word  Pro¬ 
nunciation  Tests  to  young  children  has  afforded  suggestions. 
Since  pupils  very  commonly  do  give  wrong  sounds  to  a 
symbol,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  how  nearly  correct  the 
given  sound  must  be  before  the  typical  child  recognizes  the 
word.  The  problem  is,  however,  very  complex.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  pupil  will  be  correct  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  all  parts  of  the  word  save  the  one  in  question ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  assumed  that  he  will  be  about 
equally  incorrect  in  sounding  all  the  word  elements,  since 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  word  as  a  whole.  The  more  ele- 
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ments  a  word  has,  then,  the  closer  to  correct  must  be  the 
rendering  of  each  element  in  order  to  result  in  recognition 
of  the  whole  word.  The  necessary  similarity  of  the  pupil's 
pronunciation  and  the  correct  pronunciation  will  vary 
among  children  and  with  different  stages  of  advancement  in 
word  mastery.  These  facts  make  it  very  difficult  to  decide  a 
priori  how  close  the  approximations  must  be  for  a  typical 
first  grade  pupil. 

Lacking  crucial  data,  we  have  relied  upon  the  judgments 
of  three  experienced  persons.  On  this  basis,  we  have 
combined  under  one  '‘phonogram"  all  the  words  whose 
pronunciations  could  probably  be  worked  out  by  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  phonogram  in  one  way.  The  following  are  a  few 
samples  of  the  groupings :  The  ag  sounds  in  wagon  and 
again  were  combined,  giving  a  total  frequency  of  19 ;  the  ag 
sounds  in  cage  and  cabbage  were  combined,  giving  a  total 
frequency  of  8 ;  the  sounds  of  ag  in  eagle  and  in  garage  were 
judged  to  be  so  different  as  to  require  that  each  be  classified 
alone.  Thus  the  total  sounds  for  ag  are  reduced  from  six 
to  four  and  the  number  of  words  in  the  most  common  phon¬ 
ogram,  listed  as  ag  in  wagon ,  is  nearly  doubled  by  adding 
all  the  ag’s  with  the  sound  of  that  element  again.  Other 
examples  of  combinations  are  the  ai  as  in  air ,  again,  and 
certain ;  the  ca  in  car  and  call;  the  ce  in  face,  cent,  and 
certain . 

We  have  gone  over  the  entire  series  of  visual  symbols  in 
this  way,  combining  under  one  sound  all  those  which  seemed 
to  us  sufficiently  similar  to  enable  the  average  pupil  to 
recognize  words  by  translating  the  symbols  into  that  sound. 
This  procedure  has,  of  course,  reduced  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds  per  symbol  and  increased  the  number  of  words 
containing  each  such  “phonogram."  Table  XVI  gives  a  list 
of  the  most  frequent  phonograms  of  this  type  with  key 
words  to  indicate  the  approximate  sound  and  the  number 
of  words  out  of  a  total  of  2,913  which  contain  this  general 
phonogram. 
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Before  discussing  this  list  in  particular,  let  us  consider 
the  significance  of  the  changes  produced  in  general.  For 
the  first  hundred  visual  symbols  listed  in  Table  XV,  the 
average  number  of  different  sounds  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  namely  five,  is  reduced,  by  consolidation,  to  approx¬ 
imately  three. 

The  situation  still  offers  serious  difficulties  for  teaching 
first  grade  pupils,  however,  when  the  other  relevant  facts 
are  taken  into  account.  Many  of  the  most  frequent  phono¬ 
grams,  like  the  most  common  symbols  in  Table  XVI,  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  words.  Many  are  of  types  which 
are  not  easily  perceived  and  which  are  not  convenient  pro¬ 
nunciation  units;  many  are  found  in  words  which  include 
other  elements  of  very  low  frequency  of  occurrence.  Add  to 
these  difficulties  the  fact  that  the  most  frequent  phono¬ 
grams  consist  of  letter  combinations  that  have  on  the  aver¬ 
age  two  other  very  different  sounds,  and  a  very  complex 
situation  is  revealed. 

Implications  of  the  Facts  Concerning  Methods  of 
Teaching  Phonetics 

What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  follow  the  practice  of 
teaching  at  length  a  small  number  of  “phonograms,”  such  as 
ap,  ep,  ip,  op,  up,  ab,  eh,  ib,  ob,  ub,  etc.,  each  in  association 
with  one  sound  only,  as  recommended  by  a  recent  typical, 
reading  manual  ?  Table  XVI  shows  that  most  of  these  sym¬ 
bols  do  not  appear  as  frequently  as  20  times  in  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  of  the  first  words  which  children  are  most 
likely  to  learn.  Most  of  them,  furthermore,  are  misleading 
rather  than  helpful  in  from  10  to  75  per  cent  of  the  words 
in  which  they  occur,  because  of  the  diversity  of  sounds  rep¬ 
resented.  Finally,  if  five  times  this  number  of  phonograms 
of  these  types  were  learned  they  would  leave  untouched 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
primary  word  list. 
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TABLE  XVI 

The  203  Most  Common  Phonograms  Based  on  Frequencies  Obtained 
by  Combining  under  One  Pronunciation  All  Those  Similar 

in  Sound 


Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

1.  in  . 

sing 

sing 

her 

353 

35.  cl  . 

clock 

54 

2.  ing  . 

334 

36.  ni  . 

nickel 

51 

3.  er  . 

267 

37.  on  . 

done 

51 

4.  st  . 

street 

246 

38.  ou  . 

out 

51 

5.  es  . 

goes 

can 

216 

39.  wi  . 

wish 

51 

6.  an  . 

123 

40.  re  . 

there 

50 

7.  ea  . 

east 

121 

41.  ay  . 

way 

49 

8.  en  . 

ten 

115 

42.  ght  .... 

night 

49 

9.  11  . 

ball 

113 

43.  ht  . 

eight 

then 

49 

10.  ee  . 

feet 

99 

44.  th  . 

49 

11.  ar  . 

car 

95 

45.  ed  . 

added 

48 

12.  nd  . 

band 

94 

46.  li  . 

little 

48 

13.  ed  . 

cried 

92 

47.  el  _ _ _ 

bell 

47 

14.  ch  . 

child 

89 

48.  ic . 

chicken 

47 

15.  ck  . 

back 

87 

49.  te  . 

tell 

47 

16.  sh  . 

shop 

mile 

85 

50.  th  . 

them 

46 

17.  le  . 

81 

51.  al  ...... 

ball 

45 

18.  ng  . 

sing 

in 

80 

52.  ne  ..... 

fine 

45 

19.  in  . 

77 

53.  tr  . 

train 

45 

20.  ow . 

own 

76 

54.  as . 

gas 

broke 

44 

21.  ri  . 

ring 

Santa 

74 

55.  br  ..... 

44 

22.  nt  . 

72 

56.  ke  . 

cake 

44 

23.  se  . 

these 

72 

57.  te  . 

late 

44 

24.  te  . 

after 

66 

58.  re  . 

creep 

set 

43 

25.  ed  . 

asked 

65 

59.  se  ...... 

43 

26.  de  . 

made 

64 

60.  et  . 

met 

42 

27.  il  . 

mill 

62 

61.  ss  . 

grass 

face 

42 

28.  la  . 

lap 

paid 

62 

62.  ce . 

40 

29.  ai  . 

60 

63.  gr . 

grandma 

40 

30.  gh  . 

night 

57 

64.  it  . 

city 

40 

31.  ve  . 

seven 

57 

65.  ol  . 

old 

40 

32.  oo  . 

food 

56 

66.  ea  . 

head 

39 

33.  ter  . 

after 

56 

67.  ig  . 

night 

38 

34.  di  ...... 

did 

55 

68.  mi  . 

mill 

38 
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Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

69.  ow  . 

down 

38 

108.  es  . 

bites 

27 

70.  re  . 

crept 

43 

107.  le  . 

sleep 

27 

71.  wa  . 

want 

38 

108.  ock  .... 

rock 

27 

72.  and  .... 

and 

35 

109.  op  . 

open 

27 

73.  un  . 

funny 

eat 

38 

110.  ac  . 

act 

26 

74.  e  . 

35 

111.  ake  .... 

bake 

26 

75.  ge  . 

pigeon 

35 

112.  ain  . 

paint 

26 

76.  in  . 

fine 

35 

113.  all  . 

ball 

26 

77.  Id  . 

old 

34 

114.  ear  . 

ear 

26 

78.  ri  . 

ride 

34 

115.  in  . 

paint 

let 

26 

79.  is  . 

kiss 

33 

116.  le  . 

26 

80.  or  . 

for 

33 

117.  ne  . 

neat 

26 

81.  ur  . 

hurt 

33 

118.  oa  . 

oak 

26 

82.  be  . 

be 

32 

119.  am  . 

am 

25 

83.  es  . 

best 

32 

120.  ar . 

ear 

25 

84.  ick  . 

chicken 

32 

121.  the _ 

father 

25 

85.  ight  _ 

night 

32 

122.  ell  . 

bell 

24 

86.  la  . 

late 

32 

123.  si  . 

sing 

ate 

24 

87.  oo  . 

good 

break 

32 

124.  at  . 

23 

88.  ak  . 

31 

125.  ro  . 

rock 

23 

89.  at  . 

at 

31 

126.  sp  . 

spider 

street 

23 

90.  ir  . 

bird 

31 

127.  str . 

23 

91.  low  .... 

low 

31 

128.  co  . 

course 

22 

92.  oe  . 

rock 

31 

129.  he  . 

father 

22 

93.  ar 

care 

30 

130.  it  . 

bite 

22 

94.  ca . 

can 

30 

131.  on  . 

pond 

father 

22 

95.  ha  . 

had 

30 

132.  ther  .... 

22 

96.  id 

hide 

30 

133.  to  . 

told 

22 

97.  ill  . 

mill 

30 

134.  ut  . 

cut 

22 

98.  li  . 

line 

30 

135.  ver  .... 

every 

22 

99.  me  . 

some 

29 

136.  ad  . 

had 

21 

100.  ri  . 

ring 

road 

29 

137.  at . 

eat 

21 

101.  ro . 

29 

138.  eep  .... 

keep 

21 

102.  ai  . 

air 

28 

139.  me  . 

met 

21 

103.  rd 

bird 

28 

140.  ne  . 

corner 

21 

104.  rt  _ _ 

start 

28 

141.  ol  . 

old 

21 

105.  ap  . 

apple 

27 

142.  pa  . 

pan 

21 
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TABLE  XVI  ( Continued ) 


Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

Phonogram 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

143.  ark  .... 

bark 

20 

174.  iv  . 

give 

17 

144.  ba  . 

bad 

20 

175.  ng  . 

change 

17 

145.  hing  _ 

thing 

20 

176.  ook  .... 

book 

17 

146.  ir  . 

fair 

20 

177.  or . 

more 

17 

147.  po  . 

pony 

20 

178.  row  .... 

row 

17 

148.  sa . 

sat 

20 

179.  wi  . 

wide 

17 

149.  su  . 

sun 

20 

180.  ail  . 

pail 

16 

150.  ve  . 

every 

20 

181.  ate  . 

ate 

16 

151.  air  . 

air 

19 

182.  au  . 

caught 

16 

152.  ag  . 

wagon 

19 

183.  he  . 

shell 

16 

153.  bu . 

but 

19 

184.  il  . . 

nail 

16 

154.  ea  ..... 

eat 

19 

185.  ish  . 

dish 

16 

155.  he  . 

cherry 

19 

186.  pa  ..... 

page 

16 

156.  her  .... 

father 

19 

187.  pla  . 

play 

16 

157.  el  . 

nickel 

19 

188.  pr  ..... 

pretty 

16 

158.  leaf  .... 

leaf 

19 

189.  ry  . 

story 

16 

159.  lo  . 

loaf 

19 

190.  sa  . 

say 

16 

160.  ma  . 

mark 

19 

191.  se  . 

seat 

16 

161.  om  . 

come 

19 

192.  win 

window 

16 

162.  so  . 

some 

19 

193.  av  . 

cave 

15 

163.  ar  . 

learn 

18 

194.  ca  ..... 

car 

15 

164.  as  . 

east 

18 

195.  est  . 

best 

15 

165.  de  . 

den 

18 

196.  il  . . 

mile 

15 

166.  el  . 

field 

18 

197.  ind  .... 

find 

15 

167.  ma  . 

man 

18 

198.  ma  . 

make 

15 

168.  pa  . 

park 

18 

199.  or . 

v/ord 

15 

169.  un  . 

round 

18 

200.  ose  . 

those 

15 

170.  co  . 

come 

17 

201.  ou  . 

touch 

15 

171.  ent 

sent 

17 

202.  ug  . 

bought 

15 

172.  ho  . 

home 

17 

203.  wh  . 

what 

15 

173.  ite  . 

bite 

17 

Shall  we  follow  the  advice  of  Miss  Atkins  and  throw  out 
of  consideration  all  symbols  which  have  “less  than  mean 
(average)  frequency”  and  from  the  remainder  select  only 
those  which,  no  matter  how  frequent  they  may  be,  have  but 
few  different  sounds  according  to  the  dictionary,  thus  yield- 
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ing  a  select  list  of  some  60  phonograms  which  may  be 
thoroughly  taught?  This  proposal  would  be  unwise,  partly 
because  the  method  of  selection  tends  to  include  too  many 
of  the  unwieldy  elements  such  as  gh,  ng,  and  the  like,  partly 
because  it  includes  many  others  such  as  in,  er,  and  the  like, 
that  our  studies  show  scarcely  need  to  be  taught  at  all,  and 
partly  because  such  a  list  gives  the  pupil  no  training  in 
perceiving  many  elements  of  high  frequency  which  are 
going  to  offer  the  greatest  trouble  because  they  are  irregular 
phonetically.  The  number  of  different  phonograms,  of 
which  the  203  listed  in  Table  XVI  are  but  a  sample,  and  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  phonogram  consists  of  the  same 
visual  element  coupled  with  a  different  sound  suggests  the 
inadequacy  of  the  general  method  of  limiting  the  training 
to  a  few  rather  pure  phonograms.  There  is  no  possible  way 
of  selecting  a  few  phonograms  which  will  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  enable  a  pupil  to  solve  a  sufficient  number  of  word 
difficulties. 

Is  the  solution,  then,  to  be  found  in  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  training  in  phonetics  so  as  to  teach  specifically  as 
many  as  the  200  phonograms  in  Table  XVI,  or  more,  and 
thus  to  provide  the  child  with  a  really  adequate  number  of 
word  keys?  The  answer  to  this  question,  which  is  given 
by  the  investigations  reported  earlier,  is,  of  course,  no. 

The  analysis  of  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  indicates  additional  reasons  for  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  conventional  phonetic  methods.  By  these  methods 
the  time  usually  taken  to  drill  a  pupil  on  a  given  element  is 
so  great  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  elements 
can  be  taught  as  such  in  a  year.  The  various  ways  in  which 
the  typical  elements  appear  in  different  parts  of  words  and 
in  different  letter  combinations  explain  in  part  why  pupils 
taught  primarily  a  small  “family”  containing  some  one 
element  so  frequently  fail  to  see  these  letter  combinations 
in  new  words.  And  even  when  they  do  recognize  the 
combinations,  they  are  often  more  puzzled  than  helped  by 
the  misleading  impression  that  a  given  letter  combination 
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should  always  be  sounded  in  a  given  way.  To  remedy  these 
deficiencies  by  the  conventional  phonetic  method,  if  it  is 
possible  at  all,  is  certainly  not  possible  in  the  limited  time 
available  in  the  primary  grades. 

A  Suggested  Method 

In  seeking  for  suggestions  for  an  improved  method  of 
developing  word  mastery  we  should  take  into  account  both 
the  facts  revealed  by  experimental  studies  of  teaching  and 
those  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  visual  and  phonetic 
characteristics  of  a  pupil's  reading  vocabulary.  The  perti¬ 
nent  facts  from  both  sources  suggest  the  inadvisability  of 
the  methods  which  seek  to  provide  the  beginning  pupil  with 
a  definite  collection  of  keys  with  which  mechanically  to 
unlock  words.  There  are  too  many  doors  requiring  too 
many  keys;  keys  which  look  alike  must  be  operated  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  many  doors  give  poor  clues  as  to  which  keys 
will  fit.  Moreover,  pupils  are  prone  to  disregard  their 
highly  polished  keys  and  to  resort  to  rougher  methods.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  experimental  studies  indicated  greater 
success  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  were  equipped  not 
so  much  with  ready-made  tools  of  limited  applicability  as 
with  the  more  widely  useful  manipulative  skills.  Less 
figuratively,  the  most  successful  pupils  were  those  who  had 
developed  a  keen  eye  for  similarities  and  differences  among 
words  and  general  habits  of  attacking  new  words  in  parts. 
An  aptitude  for  phonetic  translation  rather  than  knowledge 
of  a  few  phonetic  elements  is  the  more  fruitful  objective 
of  teaching. 

In  this  chapter  there  will  be  considered  primarily  the  facts 
which  suggest  the  superiority  of  training  directed  toward 
the  development  of  general  techniques  rather  than  specific 
phonetic  information.  In  the  next  two  chapters  a  detailed 
description  of  such  a  method  will  be  presented.  The  method 
in  general  consists  primarily  in  presenting  words  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  most  clearly  visible  the  like  and 
the  unlike  characteristics.  Even  without  encouragement — 
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but  more  effectively  and  rapidly  with  occasional  suggestions 
and  encouragement — pupils  learn  to  perceive  the  common 
and  distinctive  features  of  words  and  to  associate  them  with 
their  silent  or  oral  pronunciation. 

Related  to  the  value  of  this  general  procedure  is  the  fact 
that  the  main  difficulty  encountered  by  the  beginner  is  in 
learning  to  see  comprehensible  visual  units  in  words.  The 
training  most  needed,  in  other  words,  is  training  in  the 
visual  perception  of  words  as  totals  of  smaller  but  more 
comprehensible  units.  This  fact  has  appeared  constantly 
in  the  studies  presented  in  this  book  and  in  other  researches 
previously  published.6 

Another  and  related  fact  is  the  ease  with  which  pupils 
learn  to  associate  proper  sounds  with  letter  combinations 
once  they  are  able  repeatedly  to  isolate  the  combinations. 
The  pupils  used  as  subjects  in  the  experiments  with  intrin¬ 
sic  materials  described  in  preceding  chapters,  although  they 
were  given  absolutely  no  specific  training  in  associating 
word  elements  with  sounds,  were  nevertheless  able  to  give  a 
reasonable  sound  translation  of  most  of  the  word  elements 
which  they  were  able  to  identify.  This  ability  did  not  come 
as  by  a  miracle ;  it  came  from  specific  experience.  The  ex¬ 
perience  was  that  of  pronouncing,  either  silently  or  orally, 
the  parts  of  the  visible  word  as  the  eye  took  them  in.  Nor¬ 
mal  children,  long  experienced  in  saying  words  overtly  in 
speech  and  silently  in  thought,  tend  to  pronounce  them, 
either  orally  or  silently,  when  they  read  them.  Thus  a 
basis  for  phonetic  insight  exists  when  pupils  begin  to  learn 
to  read.  Most  necessary  for  the  development  of  phonetic 
skill  is  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  see  specifically  the  parts 
of  the  printed  word  which  correspond  to  the  units  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  For  this  training  primary  provision  should 
be  made  in  beginning  reading. 

8  Particularly  in  the  following :  The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling :  With 
Special  Reference  to  Disability  (Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1922)  ;  “Methods  and  Theories  of  Teaching  Reading  Tested  by  Studies 
of  the  Deaf,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  June,  1926;  “A  Study  of  the  Role  of 
Visual  Perception,  Intelligence,  and  Certain  Associative  Processes  in  Reading  and 
Spelling/*  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  October,  1926. 
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The  fact  that  the  pupil  knows  his  words  as  compounds  of 
sounds  heard  or  both  heard  and  spoken  when  he  begins  to 
learn  to  read  has  a  bearing  on  the  choice  of  word  elements 
and  phonograms  for  early  emphasis.  As  stated  before, 
many  of  the  most  frequent  letter  combinations  and  phono¬ 
grams  are  really  integral  parts  of  speech  units  which  the 
pupil  finds  difficult  to  separate  from  the  entire  syllable. 
Nd,  ll,  ck,  ng,  nt,  etc.,  are  examples.  Elements  like  in,  ing, 
er,  an,  en,  ed,  ter,  an,  and  ight,  which  so  commonly  corre¬ 
spond  to  spoken  syllables,  and  those  like  st  (street),  ch 
(child),  sh  (shop),  which  correspond  to  initial  word  sounds, 
are  more  readily  connected  with  spoken  sounds  and  the 
associations  thereby  built  up.  In  beginning  work  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  identification  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  associations  with  sounds  most  apparent  and 
useful,  it  might  be  wise  to  direct  training  to  elements  of 
these  types.  Words  which  emphasize  elements  that  are  of 
high  general  frequency  and  easily  recognized,  as  well  as 
single-initial  letters  or  letter  combinations  which  differenti¬ 
ate  them — such,  for  example,  as  in  sing,  ring,  thing — are 
useful  aids  in  the  association  of  single  letters  and  letter 
combinations  with  their  sounds. 

Our  analysis  of  phonetic  elements  has  shown  the  special 
value  of  such  combinations  as  st,  ch,  ck,  sh,  and  the  like, 
which  are  very  commonly  initial  phonograms  and  which, 
more  frequently  than  most  others,  are  limited  to  but  one  or 
two  sounds.  The  analysis  has  also  shown  certain  merits 
in  the  longer  phonograms,  such  as  ing,  ter,  etc.,  which  are 
usually  distinct  syllables.  The  advantages  of  grasping  as 
large  units  as  possible  as  totals  have  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  In  comparison  to  the  short  elements  like  an,  oo, 
ar,  etc.,  of  similar  frequency  as  visual  elements,  these  long 
syllables  have  the  special  merit  of  having  relatively  few 
different  sounds.  Some  of  the  most  useful  ones  are  listed 
in  Table  XVII,  together  with  the  frequency  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  number  of  distinct  sounds  possessed  by  each. 
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TABLE  XVII 


Phonograms 

Key  Word 

Frequency 

No.  OF 
Different 
Sounds 

No.  OF 
Words  Con¬ 
taining 

Sounds  Other 
Than  the  Key 

1.  ing . 

sing 

334 

2 

4 

2.  ter  . 

after 

56 

1 

0 

3.  ght  . 

night 

49 

1 

0 

4.  and  . 

and 

35 

2 

2 

5.  ick  . 

chicken 

32 

1 

0 

6.  ight  . 

might 

32 

2 

5 

7.  low  . 

low 

31 

2 

6 

8.  ill  . 

mill 

30 

1 

0 

9.  ock  . 

rock 

27 

1 

0 

10.  ake  . 

bake 

26 

1 

0 

11.  ain  . 

paint 

26 

2 

4 

12.  all  . 

ball 

26 

2 

6 

13.  ell  . 

bell 

24 

1 

0 

14.  str  . 

street 

23 

1 

0 

15.  ther  . 

father 

22 

2 

2 

16.  ver . 

every 

22 

1 

0 

17.  eep  . 

keep 

21 

1 

0 

18.  ark  . 

bark 

20 

1 

0 

19.  hing  . 

thing 

20 

1 

0 

20.  air  . 

air 

19 

1 

0 

21.  leaf  . . 

leaf 

19 

1 

0 

22.  ent  . 

sent 

17 

1 

0 

23.  ite  . 

bite 

17 

2 

2 

24.  ook  . 

book 

17 

1 

0 

25.  ail  . 

pail 

16 

1 

0 

26.  ate  . 

ate 

16 

3 

4 

27.  ish  . 

dish 

16 

1 

0 

Except  to  arrange  materials  so  that  they  will  guide  and 
stimulate  the  pupil's  tendency  to  note  word  elements  and 
relate  them  to  word  sounds,  and  to  instigate  habits  of  break¬ 
ing  words  up  into  a  number  of  large  units  instead  of  into 
twice  as  many  more  difficult  small  ones,  little  should  be 
done  to  make  the  reading  material  fit  the  visual  and  pho- 
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netic  elements.  As  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  one 
should  be  primarily  concerned  not  with  the  character  and 
frequency  of  the  elements  in  a  general  list  of  3,000  words 
that  a  pupil  will  study  later,  but  rather  with  the  elements 
in  common  between  a  given  new  word  and  the  ten  or  fifty 
or  five  hundred  or  whatever  number  the  pupil  has  already 
studied. 

In  attempting  to  develop  word-mastery  skills  we  must 
not  neglect  the  influence  of  training  upon  rapid  perception 
of  words  already  studied.  The  common  word  elements 
which  help  a  pupil  to  work  out  the  recognition  of  new  words 
also  cause  him  to  confuse  old  words  in  reading.  The  more 
two  words  have  in  common,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be 
mistaken  one  for  the  other.  As  beginners  are  especially 
subject  to  such  errors,  experiences  should  be  provided  to 
display  and  counteract  these  errors.  The  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  next  chapter  are  designed  to  do  this  at  the 
same  time  that  they  emphasize  the  common  elements.  Since 
large  elements  will,  on  the  whole,  cause  more  misrecogni- 
tions  than  shorter  ones  which  appear  with  equal  frequency, 
the  word  lists  in  this  chapter  show  what  elements  may  be 
expected  to  give  the  most  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Words  composed  of  the  same  letters  in  reverse  order  are 
often  confused,  especially  in  the  beginning  stages  of  reading 
before  the  eye  movements  have  become  systematically  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  words  in  the  Primary  Word  List  have  been 
examined  for  such  reversals,  which  are  listed  on  page  156. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  English  words  we  should 
consider  the  uncommon  elements  as  well  as  the  common.  A 
common  element  tends  to  lead  us  into  confusing  words  which 
contain  it,  whereas  an  uncommon  element,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  grasp  it,  tends  to  lead  us  to  a  correct  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  word.  Some  attention  should  therefore  be  given 
to  the  unique  characteristics  which  differentiate  one  word 
from  another. 
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REVERSALS 

The  words  in  the  first  column  are  taken  from  the  Gates  Primary  Word 
List.  The  reversals,  i.e.,  the  same  words  spelled  in  reverse  order,  are  given 
in  the  second  column.  The  reversals  which  are  in  the  Primary  List  are  in 


italics. 

1.  am 

ma 

24.  on 

no 

2.  are 

era 

25.  pan 

nap 

3.  bad 

dab 

26.  pat 

tap 

4.  bag 

gab 

27.  pin 

nip 

5.  but 

tub 

28.  pot 

top 

6.  deer 

reed 

29.  rat 

tar 

7.  den 

Ned 

30.  saw 

was 

8.  dew 

wed 

31.  sit 

’tis 

9.  dog 

god 

32.  spin 

nips 

10.  draw 

ward 

33.  spot 

tops 

11.  flow 

wolf 

34.  star 

rats 

12.  gum 

mug 

35.  step 

pets 

13.  gas 

sag 

36.  stop 

pots 

14.  god 

dog 

37.  tap 

pat 

15.  ho 

oh 

38.  ten 

net 

16.  keep 

peek 

39.  tool 

loot 

17.  lap 

pal 

40.  top 

pot 

18.  live 

evil 

41.  war 

raw 

19.  ncd 

don 

42.  was 

saw 

20.  no 

on 

43.  wolf 

flow 

21.  not 

ton 

44.  won 

now 

22.  now 

won 

45.  yard 

dray 

23.  oh 

ho 

In  general,  the  fewer  letters  a  word  element  contains 
the  more  frequently  it  will  appear,  and,  contrariwise,  the 
longer  an  element,  the  more  distinctive  it  will  be.  In 
general,  also,  the  longer  a  word  element  the  less  likely 
it  is  to  have  more  than  one  sound.  Among  the  very  large 
number  of  longer  word  elements  which  appear  less  than  a 
half  dozen  times  in  a  thousand  primary  root  words  there 
are  many  which  to  adults  seem  very  familiar,  and  which 
are  readily  pronounced  as  wholes ;  for  example,  do,  let,  nul, 
nun,  par,  sin,  tho,  wor,  butt,  hand,  ould ,  oose,  tain,  rain, 
ster,  then,  over,  rest,  ought .  While  an  adult  may  not  re¬ 
alize  how  uncommon  these  elements  are,  he  has  neverthe- 
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less  been  making  good  use  of  them  as  a  clue  in  word 
perception  during  rapid  reading.  The  larger  units,  es¬ 
pecially,  he  has  been  swiftly  apprehending  along  with  the 
general  configuration  of  the  whole  word.  He  has  grad¬ 
ually  learned  to  utilize  these  elements  in  word  perception 
as  the  need  of  speed  gradually  became  imperative,  precisely 
because  they  were  distinctive  clues  which  offered  the  fewest 
possibilities  of  error.  Such  elements  as  ark,  ish,  butt,  good, 
ould,  are  more  often  utilized  than  nee,  one,  nger,  cket,  princ, 
which  have  identical  frequencies,  because  the  former  would 
be  spoken,  as  well  as  seen,  as  units.  The  good  reader,  then, 
in  time  learns  to  select  and  become  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  the  intelligible,  rare  word  units  because  they 
prove  distinctly  useful  in  guaranteeing  accurate,  rapid  per¬ 
ception.  It  seems,  therefore,  altogether  advisable  to  take 
these  facts  into  account  in  teaching  reading.  If  one  be¬ 
lieves,  as  the  writer  does,  that  such  skills  can  be  assured 
only  by  arranging  definite  and  systematic  experience  to 
develop  them,  materials  that  will  give  the  proper  training 
should  be  provided.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  indicate 
how,  in  our  opinion,  this  result  may  be  profitably  accom¬ 
plished.  To  accomplish  it  we  must  know  what  elements  are 
common  and  what  are  uncommon.  This  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  complete  analysis  of  the  words  in  the  Primary 
List. 

By  reference  to  the  rather  long  list  of  common  phonetic 
elements  in  Table  XVI,  the  reader  may  be  able  to  tell  what 
elements  are  relatively  uncommon.  Any  that  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  occur  in  less  than  five  words  per  thousand. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  authors  of  phonetic  systems  have 
sometimes  been  ignorant  of  the  frequency  of  word  elements 
in  children's  vocabularies.  Many  phonograms  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  fewer  than  five  words  per  thousand  have  been 
taught  early  in  Grade  1  as  common  phonograms,  suitable 
to  unlock  many  words.  The  following  are  examples:  ug 
as  in  bug;  we  as  in  well;  ab  as  in  cab;  ag  as  in  age;  am  as  in 
game;  be  as  in  bed;  ail  as  in  mail;  clo  as  in  close;  ise  as  in 
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rise;  oan,  as  in  moan;  ove  as  in  oven  or  move.  Since  chil¬ 
dren  usually  do  not  master  in  the  first  grade  more  than  500 
words  which  would  be  encountered  in  normal  primary  read¬ 
ing  materials,  these  elements  are  of  little  utility. 

How  both  common  and  uncommon  word  elements  may  be 
selected  and  used  without  waste  and  artifice  to  secure  the 
development  of  word-mastery  skills  and  word-perception 
habits  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  chapters. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Several  writers  have  stated  that  approximately  85  per  cent  of 
English  words  are  phonetic.  In  just  what  sense  is  this  statement  true, 
and  in  what  respects  is  it  somewhat  ambiguous  or  misleading? 

2.  The  same  writers  give  as  samples  of  unphonetic  words  such 
words  as  have,  sugar,  once,  sew,  and  the  like.  In  what  sense  are  these 
words  any  less  phonetic  than  those,  teach,  require,  and  the  like? 

3.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  analyzing  both  the  root  and  all  common 
derived  forms,  as  is  done  in  the  text,  instead  of  limiting  the  study  to 
the  primary  forms  alone. 

4.  Does  the  procedure  followed  in  the  text  tend  to  minimize  or  in¬ 
crease  the  frequency  and  uniformity  of  phonetic  elements  compared  to 
the  method  of  using  only  root  words? 

5.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  considering  all  forms  of  phonograms, 
as  is  done  in  the  text,  instead  of  only  one  form,  such  as  those  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  consonant,  as  was  done  in  some  other  studies. 

6.  Just  what  additional  facts  were  brought  out  by  searching  for 
three-,  four-,  five-,  six-,  and  seven-letter  word  elements  as  well  as 
digraphs? 

7.  Get  several  manuals  which  give  the  lists  of  phonograms  taught 
in  Grade  I.  Compare  these  with  the  results  shown  in  the  tables  in 
this  chapter  and  criticize  the  selection. 

8.  Taking  all  factors  into  account,  what  twenty-five  phonograms 
would  you  select  to  teach  first  in  Grade  1? 

9.  What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
next  chapter  for  not  picking  out  beforehand  a  select  list  of  phonograms 
but  selecting  those  which  will  appear  in  the  vocabulary  which  the 
child  is  learning? 

10.  Would  the  writer  probably  favor  the  teaching  of  any  words  for 
the  purpose  mainly  of  illustrating  or  emphasizing  a  phonetic  or 
visual  element?  Would  you  do  so? 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  PROPOSED 
METHOD  OF  UTILIZING  INTRINSIC  DEVICES 

The  upshot  of  the  evidence  gathered  in  the  preceding 
chapters  is  that  accuracy,  facility,  and  fullness  of  compre¬ 
hension,  the  main  objectives  of  reading,  are  closely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  led  to  react  to  words. 
It  has  also  been  apparent  that  different  general  methods  of 
instruction  yield  quite  different  skills  both  in  comprehension 
and  in  word  mastery.  That  a  method  which  neglects  either 
or  both  of  these  types  of  skill,  leaving  them  to  develop  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  children  who  fail  to  develop  necessary  habits 
while  acquiring  some  inappropriate  ones.  The  methods 
which  treat  word  mastery  separately  from  comprehen¬ 
sion  skills  also  proved  to  be  deficient  in  several  important 
respects. 

The  best  results  came  from  the  method  in  which  the 
training  in  word  perception  was  made  as  far  as  possible 
an  intrinsic  phase  of  comprehension.  The  best  means  of 
developing  reading  ability  as  a  whole,  then,  is  one  which 
arranges  for  a  harmonious  fusion  of  the  training  directed 
to  developing  the  two  types  of  skills. 

Both  comprehension  and  word  mastery  embrace  many 
skills.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  investigations  that 
each  such  skill  must  be  specifically  acquired  and  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  the  development  of  each  is  to  arrange 
training  for  it.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  advisable  first 
to  enumerate  the  specific  skills  of  each  type  that  are  sought 
and  then  to  proceed  to  work  out  materials  and  methods  to 
develop  them  in  proper  combinations. 
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Types  of  Comprehension  Desired 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  not  a  single  unitary  ability  but,  on  the  contrary,  em¬ 
braces  many  types  of  ability  which  are  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  a  series  of  experiments  summarized  in  another 
volume  1  it  was  not  only  shown  that  learning  to  read  ade¬ 
quately  requires  the  development  of  a  number  of  different 
types  of  comprehension  but  also  that  the  development  of 
these  several  skills  should  not  be  disregarded  or  left  to 
chance  but  should  be  made  specific  objectives  of  teaching. 
Materials  and  methods  must  be  provided  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  developing  each  desirable  type  of  comprehension. 

Various  studies,  reported  in  the  same  volume,  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  ascertain  what  the  several  most  important  types 
of  comprehension  are  and  what  types  of  training  most  satis¬ 
factorily  serve  to  develop  them.  We  shall  indicate  briefly 
the  different  types  of  comprehension  at  this  point  and  in  a 
later  chapter  illustrate  the  materials  found  most  suitable 
for  use  in  training. 

The  various  types  of  thought-getting  may  first  be  roughly 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  unit  read,  as  follows : 

1.  Word  comprehension. 

2.  Phrase  comprehension. 

3.  Sentence  comprehension. 

4.  Paragraph  comprehension. 

5.  Large-unit  comprehension. 

Most  teachers  have  observed  pupils  whose  unit  of  compre¬ 
hension  is  the  word.  They  read  word  by  word  and  compre¬ 
hend  each  word  more  or  less  by  itself.  Such  children  have 
difficulty  in  apprehending  phrases  and  sentences  as  wholes, 
and  even  greater  trouble  in  grasping  the  most  significant 
idea  in  paragraphs  and  larger  compositions.  The  compre¬ 
hension  of  phrases  as  units  of  thought  requires  special 

1  A.  I.  Gates.  The  Improvement  of  Reading :  A  Program  of  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Methods.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 
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reading  techniques  that  transcend  mere  ability  to  read 
words.  To  grasp  the  significance  of  a  sentence  requires 
more  than  the  apprehension  of  the  constituent  phrases  and 
words;  to  comprehend  a  paragraph  fully  demands  more 
than  the  understanding  of  each  of  the  constituent  sentences ; 
and  so  on.  These  types  represent  comprehensions  of  in¬ 
creasing  complexity.  Each  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
dependent  upon  specific  reading  skills. 

This  series  of  types  of  thought-getting  is  merely  a  rough 
classification  arranged  in  order  of  complexity;  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  comprehension  ^kills.  Various 
reading  techniques  are  required  on  each  level.  This  fact 
may  be  illustrated  in  terms  of  paragraph  comprehension. 

Paragraph  comprehension  varies  with  the  kind  of  para¬ 
graph  to  be  read  and  with  the  purpose  of  the  reading.  For 
example,  to  read  an  easy  paragraph  merely  to  get  its  gen¬ 
eral  significance  requires  certain  reading  techniques  quite 
different  from  those  needed  to  comprehend  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  a  paragraph  of  directions  concerning  the  way  to  use 
an  implement  or  play  a  game.  Reading  a  passage  to  detect 
its  main  idea,  or  to  note  and  remember  *all  details,  or  to  find 
the  answer  to  a  question  given  before  the  reading  was 
begun,  or  to  solve  some  problem  connected  with  a  story 
that  has  just  been  read  are  samples  of  different  kinds  of 
comprehension  that  require  cultivation. 

There  are,  then,  a  number  of  types  of  comprehension 
techniques  for  which  ^specific  training  should  be  provided, 
since  otherwise  there  cannot  be  complete  assurance  that 
they  will  all  be  developed. 

Types  of  Word  Mastery 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  tried  to  discover  the  va¬ 
riety  of  so-called  word-mastery  skills  that  are  necessary  to 
the  development  of  accurate,  fluent,  and  full  comprehension 
of  the  several  types.  Briefly  summarized,  the  following 
abilities  are  desirable. 
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1.  The  ability  to  react  vigorously  to  new  words  in  such  a 
way  that  their  most  significant  characteristics  will  be 
observed  so  that  they  may  be  recognized  later  without 
confusion  with  others. 

2.  The  ability  to  attack  unfamiliar  words  encountered 
during  the  act  of  comprehension  of  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  or  paragraphs  in  such  a  way  that  recogni¬ 
tion  may  be  quickly  achieved  with  a  minimum  interfer¬ 
ence  with  comprehension. 

3.  The  ability  to  perceive  familiar  words  with  great  speed 
and  accuracy  in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  reading 
in  which  the  task  of  word  recognition  will  not  hamper 
thought-getting. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  English  words 
in  Chapter  IX  and  in  the  studies  of  children’s  methods  in 
preceding  chapters,  we  found  that  certain  skills  in  reacting 
to  words  facilitated  the  development  of  all  three  of  these 
types  of  ability.  The  chief  of  these  skills  may  be  indicated 
as  follows : 

1.  Ability  to  observe  quickly  and  accurately  the  general 
configuration  of  the  word. 

2.  Ability  to  observe  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  visual  units  in  the  word. 

3.  Ability  to  utilize  at  the  same  time  any  available  con¬ 
text  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  context  clues  at  the  same  time 
that  the  word-form  is  observed  is  of  great  value  because  it 
narrows  the  field  greatly — there  are  not  many  words  which 
possess  both  similar  meaning  and  similar  configuration.  To 
develop  a  keen  eye  for  the  general  appearance  of  word- 
forms  is  highly  useful  since  it  is  the  most  certain  means 
of  differentiation ;  words  must  be  identical  in  every  respect 
to  have  identical  general  appearances.  For  rapid  reading 
by  highly  competent  persons,  this  clue  is  sufficient.  Pupils 
must  advance  gradually  toward  the  necessarily  highly  acute 
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perception  of  the  total  form,  however,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages,  in  order  to  avoid  errors,  they  must  be  sensitive  to 
particular  word  parts.  Now,  for  most  reading  purposes 
the  most  suitable  word  elements  for  discriminating  words 
are  the  larger  elements — constituent  root  words,  large  vis¬ 
ual  or  phonetic  elements  or  syllables  such  as  ought,  for 
example.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  precisely  be¬ 
cause  these  elements  are  found  in  relatively  few  words 
they  are  the  more  distinctive  features  of  these  words.  Most 
common  words  may  be  seen  as  composed  of  two  or  three 
such  elements  or  of  one  or  more  such  elements  combined 
with  one  or  more  of  the  more  common  elements.  The  whole 
words  are  easily  and  accurately  perceived  when  a  distinc¬ 
tive  element  as  well  as  the  general  configuration  is  ap¬ 
prehended. 

For  most  reading  purposes  the  perception  of  the  general 
configuration  and  its  larger  component  parts  is  sufficient 
and  desirable  after  some  skill  is  achieved  in  this  type  of 
quick  visual  analysis.  In  the  earlier  stages,  especially  in 
trying  to  recognize  unfamiliar  words  encountered  in  some 
reading  activity,  ability  to  make  other  analyses  and  to  see 
other  elements  is  often  necessary  and  useful.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  following:  (1)  ability  to  break  cer¬ 
tain  words  into  syllables  and  to  pronounce  the  syllables  sep¬ 
arately;  (2)  ability  to  observe  certain  smaller  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  digraphs,  to  translate  them  into  sounds,  and 
to  combine  the  sounds;  (3)  ability  to  recognize  sftid  name 
the  individual  letters  and  to  give  some  of  the  sounds  which 
each  represents;  (4)  ability  to  take  advantage  of  minute 
visual  characteristics  of  certain  words. 

Since  English  includes  words  of  many  different  types, 
several  varieties  of  minute  attack  are  required.  Some 
words  contain  two  or  more  syllables,  but  others  do  not. 
Some  are  composed  of  several  phonetic  digraphs  or  such 
digraphs  combined  with  syllables,  while  others  cannot  be 
reduced  easily  or  fully  to  such  terms.  Some  may  be  easily 
pronounced  by  translating  the  single  letters  into  the  most 
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common  sound  equivalents,  whereas  others  are  non-phonetic. 
The  analytic  attack  most  suitable  for  one  word  may  be 
least  useful  for  another.  As  a  consequence,  to  be  well 
equipped  for  all  emergencies  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  utilize 
several  methods  of  attack.  The  most  able  student  is  also 
versatile;  he  can  quickly  determine  which  method  is  best 
and  can  rapidly  apply  it. 

For  several  reasons,  the  more  minute  analyses  should  be 
supplanted  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  perception  of  the 
larger  characteristics  of  the  words.  The  detailed  word  anal¬ 
ysis  is  slower  and  consequently  interrupts  more  seriously 
the  main  reading  purpose  in  hand.  It  also  tends  to  influ¬ 
ence  unfavorably  the  perception  of  words  in  ordinary  read¬ 
ing  by  attracting  attention  to  the  minute  elements  and  away 
from  the  larger  elements  and  the  general  configuration. 
Finally,  the  most  desirable  situation  is  the  one  in  which  the 
pupil  reaps  the  mutual  facilitations  that  come  from  reacting 
to  the  same  word  characteristics  both  in  observing  the  word 
more  slowly  when  it  is  relatively  unfamiliar  and  in  per¬ 
ceiving  it  more  rapidly  after  if  becomes  familiar. 

Combining  Training  for  Thought-Getting  and  Word 

Mastery 

We  now  have  before  us  a  number  of  types  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  a  number  of  word-mastery  techniques  for  which 
definite  training  must  be  provided.  In  planning  materials 
and  meth^^  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  our  investigations 
have  con^Wently  shown  the  inadvisability  of  keeping  the 
training  for  these  two  purposes  separate,  making  one  inci¬ 
dental  or  extrinsic  to  the  other.  Richer  returns  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  two  are  adequately  combined.  Since  it  is 
admitted  that  the  main  purpose  of  reading  is  accurate, 
fluent,  and  full  comprehension,  it  is  found  that  the  best  way 
of  combining  the  two  types  of  training  is  to  make  the  in¬ 
struction  for  word  mastery  as  far  as  possible  an  intrinsic 
phase  of  comprehension  activities.  This  is  what  has  been 
termed  the  intrinsic  method. 
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To  secure  the  fullest  advantages  of  the  intrinsic  method, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  both  the  gradual  but  sys¬ 
tematic  development  of  the  various  types  of  comprehension 
and  the  several  word-mastery  skills,  and  also  to  combine 
each  of  the  two  types  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  well- 
balanced  growth  of  reading  abilities  as  a  whole.  This  need 
entails  a  careful  consideration  of  various  ways  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  pupil  to  reading,  of  determining  the  types  of  reading 
ability  and  word  mastery  needed  at  different  stages  for 
practical  purposes,  and  of  selecting  a  vocabulary,  practice 
exercises,  reading  content,  and  so  on.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  materials  and  methods  found  to  be  most  service¬ 
able  in  the  development  of  word  mastery  by  means  of 
intrinsic  devices. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  intrinsic  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  various  word-perception  skills  is  that  these  abilities 
are  developed  as  far  as  possible*  by  means  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  material  used  in  reading  and  in  compre¬ 
hension  exercises.  The  reading  materials  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  must  exercise  one  or  more  of  the 
desired  reactions  in  order/ to  secure  and  indicate  full  com¬ 
prehension.  The  materials  are  so  arranged,  furthermore, 
as  to  facilitate  the  perception  of  total  configurations  and  the 
various  types  of  significant  word  parts,  such  as  frequently 
appearing  syllables,  phonograms  of  different  lengths,  and 
so  on,  and  the  more  unusual  combinations  of  tffers  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  words.  The  imperials  are 
arranged,  in  other  words,  to  throw  into  relief,  and  in  a 
form  which  facilitates  perception,  both  the  common  and 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  words.  From  continued 
practice  on  such  materials  the  pupil  learns  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  common  elements,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  seeing  both 
the  familiar  and  the  distinctive  features  of  a  word.  In 
these  exercises,  however,  the  pupil’s  main  interest  is  not 
in  the  study  of  barren  word-forms  but  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  form  of  printed  material.  In  all  cases,  then, 
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the  pupil  is  encouraged  or  required  to  utilize  context  clues 
simultaneously  with  the  observation  of  word-form  char¬ 
acteristics. 


Types  of  Arrangement  of  Words 

We  shall  first  consider  methods  of  arranging  words  in  a 
comprehension  exercise,  leaving  for  later  discussion  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  free  reading  material  itself  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  ability  to  use  the  available  context  clues  in 
conjunction  with  the  observation  of  the  word  form. 

Two  general  types  of  arrangement  of  words  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  comprehension 
exercises.  In  one  type,  two  or  more  words  are  placed  in  a 
vertical  column.  The  following  are  examples: 


bad 

was 

cap 

bell 

good 

war 

car 

tell 

automobile 

saw 

cat 

sell 

ant 

raw 

can 

fell 

The  first  series  above  obviously  offers  an  easy  choice  of  the 
word  required  since  the  four  words  differ  in  almost  every 
respect.  This  exercise  provides  a  sharp  contrast  of  the 
four  words.  The  second  shows  up  clearly  the  distinction 
among  four  confusable  words.  The  third  features  the  ele¬ 
ment  ca,  showing  its  different  sounds  in  different  words.  It 
also  reveals  the  visible  differentiations  in  the  final  letters. 
The  last  series  emphasizes  the  phonetic  element  ell. 

The  second  type  of  arrangement  consists  of  a  horizontal 
row  of  words,  such  as  the  following : 

man,  horse,  policeman,  dog 
ten,  bet,  ton,  not 
bag,  back,  bad,  bath 
sun,  run,  fun,  gun 

This  arrangement  does  not  bring  out  so  strikingly  some  of 
the  features  of  the  words  as  does  the  vertical  arrangement, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  more  difficult.  The  vertical 
arrangement  is  especially  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  at- 
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tract  the  attention  of  beginners  as  fully  as  possible  to  the 
similarities  and  differences  among  words.  It  should  not  be 
used  exclusively,  however,  since  pupils  must  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  similar  words  when  they  are  arranged  horizon¬ 
tally  on  the  printed  line  in  ordinary  material. 

Combinations  of  these  two  arrangements  may  be  made  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  a  group  of  words  such  as : 

mad,  made,  mud 
sad,  had,  dad 

contains  the  elements  of  both  of  the  general  types.  Other 
examples  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  practice  exercises. 


Illustrations  of  Practice  Exercises 


We  shall  list  here  merely  a  few  illustrations  of  exercises 
in  which  the  word-recognition  training  is  merged  with  word, 
phrase,  sentence,  and  paragraph  comprehension. 

Word  Comprehension  Exercises.  Various  exercises  may 
be  made  in  which  the  pupil  is  somehow  given  the  word  idea 
and  then  is  asked  to  select  from  a  group  of  word-forms  the 
one  which  represents  that  idea.  The  words  may  be  placed 
on  the  board  or  on  cards  or  paper  sheets  and  the  one  desired 
may  be  spoken,  defined,  or  suggested  by  the  teacher.  The 


bell  fell 


ball  roll 


salt  tall 


hat  fat 
cat  sat 
coat  hot 
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word  idea  may  be  effectively  indicated  by  a  picture  drawn 
on  the  board  or  mimeographed  on  sheets.  The  four  exer¬ 
cises  shown  above  are  illustrations. 

Exercises  may  be  made  of  pictures  followed  by  a  series  of 
words.  The  pupil  draws  a  line  from  the  word  to  the  object 
it  represents,  as  in  the  sample  below: 
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Pictures  and  words  may  be  arranged  in  many  other  ways. 
The  pictures  encourage  pupils  to  keep  in  mind  the  meaning 
of  the  word  while  studying  the  several  word-forms  from 
which  they  must  choose. 

Various  games  afford  an  opportunity  to  introduce  train¬ 
ing  in  the  perception  of  similarities  and  differences  among 
words.  In  these  games,  which  should  be  of  the  sort  that 
children  enjoy,  the  words  are  substituted  for  the  symbols 
that  may  have  been  conventionally  used.  For  example, 
series  of  words  such  as  ring,  sing,  thing,  swing  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  titles  in  the  game  of  “Authors”  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  as  in  the  conventional  game. 

Phrase  and  Sentence  Comprehension  Exercises .  As  in 
the  materials  mentioned  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  the  exercises 
for  developing  effective  word  perception  may  be  made  an 
intrinsic  phase  of  phrase  and  sentence  comprehension.  We 
need  give  only  a  few  illustrations  of  many  possible  varieties 
of  activities. 

1.  True  and  false  statements  according  to  picture  con¬ 
text.  A  story  or  fact  may  be  indicated  by  a  picture  under, 
over,  or  beside  which  several  phrases  or  sentences  are 
printed.  The  pupil  indicates  the  correct  sentence  or  phrase. 
Similar  words  or  sentences  may  be  introduced  as  in  the 
following  samples: 


the  big  dog 
a  big  boy 
a  bad  boy 


The  dog  barks. 
The  boy  marks. 
The  dog  sleeps. 
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The  boy  is  reading  a  book. 
The  boy  is  opening  a  door. 
The  boy  is  making  a  door. 


2.  True  and  false  statements  according  to  a  text.  In 

these  exercises  the  children  first  read  a  selection,  a  story, 

a  descriptive  or  informative  paragraph  or  article,  and  are 
then  given  a  series  of  statements  to  check  as  correct  or 
false.  The  statements  may  take  innumerable  forms;  for 
example : 

The  story  was  about — (this  may  be  stated  by  the  teacher) 

a  cow  a  cat 

a  saw  a  rat 

The  child  (a  principal  character)  felt — sad,  glad,  mad. 

The  best  title  for  the  story  is — 

The  Big  Cat 
The  Bad  Cat 
The  Big  Hat 

A  series  of  pairs  of  statements,  each  referring  to  some 
episode  in  a  story,  may  be  offered.  The  pupil  selects  the 
true  one  from  each  pair.  For  example : 

Father  got  a  big  box.  Peggy  plays  with  a  doll 

Father  got  a  big  bag.  Peggy  plays  with  a  ball. 

3.  True  and  false  statements  according  to  common  sense. 
Children  enjoy  reading  true  and  nonsense  statements  into 
which  words  can  be  introduced  to  give  perceptive  training, 
as  in  those  below.  Exercises  of  this  type  could  be  easily 
overdone,  of  course. 
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I  have  seen  a  cat  running. 

I  have  seen  a  cat  sunning. 

I  have  seen  a  cat  singing. 

A  boy  is  bigger  than  a  bird. 

A  bug  is  bigger  than  a  bud. 

A  toy  is  bigger  than  a  barn. 

4.  Directions.  In  directions  to  draw,  cut,  and  color,  and 
the  like,  which  give  training  in  useful  types  of  reading  in  a 
manner  very  satisfying  to  young  children,  it  is  often  possible 
to  introduce  occasionally  some  of  the  words  which  should  be 
closely  studied.  The  following  is  an  example : 


Color  the  bat  blue. 
Color  the  cat  black. 
Color  the  rat  brown. 


5.  Questions.  Questions,  answered  according  to  common 
sense  or  the  context  of  a  story,  etc.,  provide  a  convenient 
device  for  training  in  sentence  comprehension  and  word 
mastery  at  the  same  time. 

Who  catches  the  mice  in  the  farmer’s  barn? 

cow  cat  chickens 

Who  brings  mail  to  the  farmer? 

the  policeman 
the  postman 
the  milkman 

Which  is  a  farmer’s  tool? 

raw,  was,  see,  plow 
song,  saw,  sea,  play 
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6.  Completion  exercises.  The  completion  exercise  also 
provides  a  means  of  training  in  word  perception  in  con¬ 
junction  with  various  types  of  comprehension.  The  two 
illustrations  below  show  materials  used  for  training  in  sen¬ 
tence  comprehension  in  connection  with  exercises  on  the 
present  and  past  forms  of  certain  words.  The  child  selects 
the  proper  word  for  the  blanks  from  others  that  are  con- 
f usable.  The  second  illustration,  which  appears  on  page 
174,  embraces  word,  phrase,  sentence,  and  paragraph  com¬ 
prehension  as  well  as  word  training.  Since,  in  exercises  of 
these  types,  the  choice  of  the  proper  word  depends  upon 
comprehension  of  the  idea  given  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph, 
as  well  as  a  choice  among  similar  word-form,  provision  is 
made  for  the  highly  important  activity  of  utilizing  simul¬ 
taneously  context  and  word-form  clues  in  the  perception 
of  words. 

Today  a  dog  is  running  after  a  boy. 

Yesterday  a  dog - after  a  boy. 

Today  a  boy  is  making  a  box. 

Yesterday  a  boy - a  box. 

Today  a  boy  sees  a  fire. 

Yesterday  a  boy  — - a  fire. 

run  make  saw 

ran  mad  was 

man  made  see 

The  list  of  intrinsic  exercises  just  given  is  not  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  one.  It  includes  samples  of  the  types  which  have  been 
found  most  satisfactory  in  a  series  of  trials.  The  same 
principles  may  be  utilized  in  many  other  forms  of  silent 
reading  exercises  in  materials  for  individual  seat  work  and 
for  individual  and  group  games.  It  is  not  intended,  more¬ 
over,  that  work  with  such  exercises  should  become  in  any 
measure  a  substitute  for  free  reading  or  other  types  of  use¬ 
ful  practice  in  comprehension.  To  this  point  we  shall  re¬ 
turn  after  considering  further  details  concerning  the  most 
effective  uses  to  be  made  of  these  exercises.  We  shall  con¬ 
sider  next  the  choice  of  words  and  word  characteristics  for 
exercises  of  these  types. 
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want 

went 

opened 

opens 

sat 

said 

sits 

gave 

eat 

at 

ate 

drank 

had 

TODAY 

Today  a  boy  goes  to  a  house. 

A  girl  opens  the  door. 

She  says,  “  Come  in.” 

The  boy  sits  by  the  window. 

The  girl  gives  him  a  cake  to 
eat  and  milk  to  drink. 

The  boy  eats  the  cake  and 
drinks  the  milk. 

They  are  having  a  good  time. 

YESTERDAY 

Yesterday  a  boy  . to  a  house. 


A  girl . the  door. 

She . “Come  in.” 

The  boy . by  the  window. 

The  girl . him  a  cake  to  eat 

and  milk  to  drink. 

The  boy . the  cake  and . . 

They . a  good  time. 


the  milk. 
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The  Choice  of  Words  and  Word  Elements 

The  word  elements  and  characteristics  to  emphasize  are 
those  that  appear  in  the  vocabulary  which  the  pupil  is 
using.  As  we  shall  indicate  later,  he  should  begin  by  learn¬ 
ing  a  number  of  words  on  the  basis  of  the  more  outstanding 
clues,  including  length,  general  configuration,  and  striking 
minor  features.  As  additional  words  are  learned,  thereby 
making  these  clues  more  inadequate,  the  materials  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  require  the  pupil  gradually  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  words  by  means  of  more  subtle  but  distinctive 
features.  In  this  way  the  pupil  may  develop  both  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  word  elements  and  the  skills  in  perceiving 
words  as  composites  of  such  elements.  The  development, 
then,  proceeds  from  the  more  gross  to  the  more  subtle  but 
vital  distinctions  and  elements  among  words. 

Not  only  is  it  advisable  to  proceed  to  sharpen  the  pupils’ 
perceptual  reactions  gradually,  but  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
out  the  word  features  at  first  wholly,  and  for  some  time 
mainly,  by  use  of  words  already  known.  That  is  to  say, 
the  perception  of  words  already  studied  should  be  refined 
gradually  by  exercises  in  which  the  words  are  presented  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  that  requires  sharper  and  more  subtle  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  most  effective 
types  of  word  perception  and  the  most  acute  forms  of  word 
insight  can  be  achieved  at  once.  They  must  come  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  need  produced  by  encountering  larger  numbers 
of  confusable  words  appears  and  as  practice  in  word  dis¬ 
crimination  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  skills  required. 
In  this  way  the  word-mastery  work  is  conducted  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  words  clearly  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
accurate  reading  of  useful  materials. 

The  exercises  should  therefore  be  arranged  to  emphasize 
different  kinds  of  word  characteristics  as  perception  of 
them  is  desired.  To  take  care  of  this  type  of  development 
in  an  adequate  manner,  it  is  advisable  to  study  the  similari- 
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ties  and  differences  among  the  words  that  have  already  been 
presented.  The  exercises  at  each  stage  may  well  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  new  words  which  are  to  be  introduced  and  the 
words  previously  used  which  are  likely  to  be  confused  with 
them  on  the  basis  of  some  similarity.  By  this  method  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  not  only  for  producing  an  effective  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  words  but  also  for  reviewing  and  refining 
the  recognition  of  the  old  words. 

This  point  is  an  important  one,  and  may  be  made  more 
emphatic  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  among  the  new 
words  introduced  in  a  lesson  is  the  word  bring.  If  bring 
is  now  presented  with  other  words  such  as  fling,  string, 
cling  which  are  unknown  to  the  pupil,  the  whole  exercise 
is  a  puzzle.  If  he  does  not  yet  know  bring,  he  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  recognize  any  of  the  four  words.  Even  if  he  knows 
bring,  he  may  fail  on  the  other  three  which  are  not  to  him  as 
they  are  to  the  adult,  complexes  of  familiar  elements.  He 
may  solve  the  exercise  merely  by  identifying  bring  without 
comparing  it  with  the  other  three  words.  If  bring,  instead 
of  being  presented  with  new  words,  is  accompanied  by  sing, 
thing,  and  ring  which  the  pupil  knows,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  pronounce  all  of  these  words  and  more  readily  per¬ 
ceive  the  common  and  differentiating  elements.  By  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  several  words  he  may  become  aware  of  the 
uniform  pronounciation  of  the  common  element  ing,  thereby 
acquiring  phonetic  skill  and  familiarity  with  a  phonetic  ele¬ 
ment.  He  also  reviews  three  words  in  a  new  setting— a 
setting  which  should  assist  him  to  apprehend  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  to  refine  his  perception  of  them  and  to  increase  his 
insight  into  word  structure  in  general.  Introducing  new 
words  in  comparison  with  others  already  known,  then,  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  for  the  richest  return  from  the  exercise.  It 
also  facilitates  independent  work  by  the  pupil. 

This  procedure  provides  almost  automatically  for  the 
proper  selection  of  words  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
new  word.  At  first,  when  few  words  are  known,  it  will 
usually  not  be  possible  to  secure  many  which  are  closely 
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similar  to  a  new  word.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  arrange  exercises  that  will  not  be  too  difficult,  that  will 
not  demand  a  refinement  of  perception  beyond  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  powers.  As  the  vocabulary  increases,  words  will  ap¬ 
pear  which  are  more  and  more  similar  to  each  other.  To 
discriminate  words  will  gradually  require  more  and  more 
acute  perception  of  the  similarities  and  differences.  This 
is  exactly  as  it  should  be:  the  perceptive  ability  and 
knowledge  of  word  elements  should  develop  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  made  by  the  growing  reading  vocabulary. 

As  a  guide  in  selecting  words  to  accompany  new  ones  to 
be  introduced,  the  following  rule  is  nearly  fool-proof:  Re¬ 
quire  the  pupil  to  distinguish  each  new  word  from  the  most 
similar  words  already  used. 

To  follow  this  rule,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  all  pre¬ 
viously  used  words  in  connection  with  each  new  one.  This 
represents  a  considerable  task,  but  the  results  will  amply 
justify  it.  In  surveying  the  growing  body  of  old  words, 
several  types  of  similarities  should  be  sought. 

Word  Characteristics  to  be  Emphasized 

The  analysis  of  the  word-forms  most  commonly  found  in 
children’s  readers,  story  books,  etc.,  presented  in  Chapter 
IX,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  and  frequency  of  word 
characteristics  that  should  receive  attention.  The  more 
prominent  characteristics  will  be  reviewed  here  with  a  few 
comments  concerning  methods  of  emphasizing  them. 

General  Configuration  of  Words.  Words  vary  from  those 
very  similar  in  length  and  shape  to  those  very  different  in 
these  respects.  In  the  early  stages  of  learning,  pupils  may 
be  encouraged  to  utilize  these  clues  by  presenting  together 
words  quite  unlike.  Gradually  sharper  perception  may  be 
developed  by  introducing  exercises  which  contain  words  eas¬ 
ily  confused  because  of  length  or  general  shape  or  both. 
When  differences  in  the  length  of  words  cannot  be  utilized 
as  a  clue,  other  distinguishing  characteristics  must  be 
sought.  When  differences  in  length  and  shape  are  both 
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eliminated,  still  more  subtle  features  must  be  found.  These 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  preparing  exercises  to  em¬ 
phasize  any  common  element  or  any  unique  character  in  a 
word.  For  example,  observe  these  three  series  of  words : 


run 

fun 

sun 

cunning 

gun 

run 

funny 

run 

nun 

The  first  column  of  words,  which  may  be  distinguished  on 
the  basis  of  length,  shape,  and  other  characteristics,  gives 
much  less  emphasis  to  the  un  element  and  requires  less  exact 
study  of  the  word-form  than  the  other  two  columns.  The 
second  group  may  be  more  easily  distinguished  on  the  basis 
of  general  shape  than  the  third,  in  which  the  words  are 
identical  in  all  respects  except  for  slight  differences  in  the 
form  of  the  initial  letter.  With  such  factors  taken  into 
account,  words  may  be  selected  to  emphasize  primarily  the 
type  of  element  or  reaction  desired. 

Letter  Combinations  in  Words.  In  Chapter  IX  we  ob¬ 
served  that  words  may  be  selected  which  have  one  or  more 
letters  in  common  either  in  the  same  part  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  wrord.  Perception  may  be  Sharpened  and  the 
habit  of  observing  and  thereby  becoming  familiar  with  ele¬ 
ments  common  to  many  words  or  characteristic  of  but  a  few 
may  be  cultivated  by  arranging  series  of  such  words,  even 
if  the  common  elements  are  not  always  pronounced  the 
same.  Words  having  the  same  initial  letters,  such  as  pull 
and  play  or  garden  and  garret  or  something  and  somebody; 
words  having  the  same  final  letter  or  letters,  such  as  rat 
and  met  or  mother  and  miller  or  brought  and  thought; 
words  having  the  middle  letter  or  letters  alike,  such  as  put 
and  rub  or  matter  and  lettuce;  words  alike  in  two  parts, 
such  as  mother  and  miller  or  mother  and  brother ,  may  be 
used  in  the  exercises.  In  rapid  perception  these  visual  ele¬ 
ments  are  utilized  without  explicit  pronunciation.  Such 
arrangements,  even  mixed  series  like  made ,  mad,  maid,  sad, 
provide  for  practice  in  detecting  visual  similarities  and  dif- 
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ferences  among  words  and  often  lead  to  study  of  the  pho¬ 
netic  qualities  of  word  elements  which  deserve  cultivation. 
If  a  pupil  observes  some  of  the  many  phonetic  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  English  words  he  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  be 
receptive  of  useful  instruction  from  the  teacher  but  also  to 
make  important  discoveries  of  his  own. 

Phonetic  Elements.  A  generous  number  of  the  exercises 
may  include  words  of  the  same  phonetic  families.  The  pho¬ 
netic  elements  thrown  into  relief  in  these  arrangements 
are  readily  detected,  and  when  the  words  are  pronounced 
audibly  or  silently,  the  phonograms  are  associated  with  the 
sounds.  From  such  experiences  as  these  the  abilities  to 
observe,  pronounce,  and  combine  the  phonetic  elements  are 
gradually  built  up. 

Reversals.  In  addition  to  words  readily  confused  be¬ 
cause  of  similarities  in  general  configuration,  and  to  com¬ 
mon  initial  and  other  parts,  there  are  some  which  are  ap¬ 
proximately  or  fully  reversals  of  each  other.  Thus  was  and 
saw ,  net  and  ten,  for  and  of,  won  and  now,  and  the  like  are 
frequently  confused.  Words  which  are  for  any  reason  mis¬ 
taken  for  each  other  should  be  organized  in  exercises  which 
force  discrimination  and  provide  for  clear  comparison.  In 
this  way  distinctive  features  are  brought  to  attention. 

Changes  Produced  by  Increasing  the  Vocabulary 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  each  new  word  may  be 
used  in  an  exercise  which  requires  that  it  be  compared  with 
and  selected  from  others  most  similar  to  it  in  general  con¬ 
figuration,  or  in  common  visual  and  phonetic  elements  or  in 
letter  content,  as  in  reversals.  When  the  words  are  ex¬ 
clusively  those  previously  studied,  the  proper  increase  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  exercise  and  the  proper  choice  of  common 
visual  and  phonetic  elements  are  nearly  automatically  con¬ 
trolled — provided  the  survey  of  used  words  is  exhaustive. 
This  procedure  will  also  provide  roughly  for  the  desirable 
amount  of  such  comparison  up  to  a  certain  point. 
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Working  over  words  in  a  developing  vocabulary  in  this 
way  rapidly  increases  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with 
which  each  new  one  may  be  compared.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  such  an  increase  until  the  pupil  begins  to  acquire  skill 
in  working  out  new  words  without  aid  by  utilizing  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  break  words  into  their  familiar  elements.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  stage,  abundant  exercises  are  desirable 
while  the  wave  of  interest  is  at  its  crest.  Soon  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pupil  has  acquired  an  insight  into  certain 
types  of  words  and  can  master  new  ones  containing  similar 
elements.  When  such  new  words  are  introduced,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  compare  them  repeatedly  in  special  exer¬ 
cises  with  their  relatives.  Other  types  of  new  words  which 
have  comparatively  few  relatives  among  those  already  mas¬ 
tered  should  now  receive  attention,  and  so  on  until  few  new 
words  will  offer  marked  difficulty.  To  arrange  an  entire 
program  of  exercises  of  this  type  properly  requires,  there¬ 
fore,  continuous  and  extensive  study  of  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  words  up  to  a  point  where  few  new  types  are  to 
be  found  which  would  baffle  the  pupil's  analytic  ability.2 

This  completes  an  account  of  the  main  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  arranging  the  development  of  certain  word-mas¬ 
tery  skills  as  an  intrinsic  phase  of  comprehension  exercises. 
There  remain  for  consideration  the  services  which  a 
teacher  can  render  by  means  of  explanation  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  during  work  with  these  exercises  and  the  most  effective 
ways  of  combining  such  exercises  with  free  reading  and 
other  activities  which  should  be  included  in  a  well-rounded 
course  for  beginners.  These  matters  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  next  two  chapters. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Compare  proofreading  with  reading  to  get  the  main  idea  of  a 
passage.  In  what  respects  are  they  the  same?  In  what  respects 
different? 

2  The  writer,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Miriam  Blanton  Huber  and  Mrs.  Ina 
Craig  Sartorius,  has  worked  out  a  system  of  this  sort  for  a  course  in  reading,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 
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2.  Is  proofreading  itself  a  single  skill  or  may  it  include  many  types 
of  reading  reaction? 

3.  Will  training  in  proofreading  necessarily  improve  one’s  ability 
to  comprehend  the  main  ideas  in  paragraphs?  Would  training  in  the 
latter  necessarily  increase  ability  in  the  former?  Apply  your  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  problem  of  improving  reading  comprehension  in  general. 

4.  Enumerate  some  important  types  of  comprehension  other  than 
those  required  in  story  reading. 

5.  Summarize  all  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  developing  word- 
mastery  skills  as  an  intrinsic  phase  of  training  in  comprehension. 

6.  Gather  together  the  types  of  comprehension  exercises  which  you 
have  found  most  useful  in  your  own  school  work.  See  which  of  these 
permit  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  arrangements  of  words  recom¬ 
mended  for  developing  perception  of  similarities  and  differences  among 
words. 

7.  Explain  the  advantages  for  developing  word  mastery  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  presentation  of  a  new  word  with  other  words  previously 
studied  instead  of  with  other  new  words.  Consider  carefully  any 
possible  disadvantages  of  this  practice. 

8.  Why  should  the  method  mentioned  in  Question  7  be  especially 
useful  in  dealing  with  phonetic  elements? 

9.  Can  you  see  any  possible  difficulties  which  might  result  from  a 
very  large  amount  of  experience  with  exercises  of  the  type  described 
in  this  chapter? 
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MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  FOR  INCREASING  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  INTRINSIC  DEVICES 

In  the  preceding  chapters  an  explanation  was  offered  of 
the  various  merits  of  the  method  which  makes  the  training 
for  word-mastery  skill  an  intrinsic  phase  of  useful  work  in 
reading  comprehension.  Unlike  the  incidental  method,  the 
intrinsic  method  does  not  neglect  the  skills  essential  to  ef¬ 
fective  reading ;  and  unlike  the  extrinsic  procedures,  it  does 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  much  time  on  word  drills 
divorced  from  training  in  comprehension.  The  intrinsic 
method  does  not  depend  upon  the  transfer  of  skill  from  a 
word-drill  situation  to  a  thought-getting  situation  but  de¬ 
velops  the  word-perception  skill  in  the  tasks  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Finally,  the  mechanical  skills  are  developed  in  really 
meaningful  activities  and  the  training  has  more  point  and 
interest  and  consequently  is  more  fruitful  because  of  its 
greater  vigor  and  vividness.  That  these  merits  are  not 
fanciful  but  genuine  has  been  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments  reported  earlier  in  this  volume. 

In  Chapter  VI,  however,  it  was  admitted  that  the  best 
results  are  not  obtained  by  limiting  the  training  exclusively 
to  exercises  of  this  type  or  by  depriving  the  pupil  of  several 
types  of  instruction  which  may  be  offered  by  the  teacher. 
In  Chapter  VIII  we  gave  examples  of  studies  by  means  of 
which  we  have  tried  to  appraise  the  value  of  each  of  several 
types  of  work  and  instruction.  In  this  chapter  we  shall 
report  a  portion  of  the  results  of  these  studies. 

It  should  be  emphasized  from  the  outset  that  in  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  activities  in  reading,  the  work  with  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  type  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  should 
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occupy  only  a  modest  portion  of  the  time.  It  is  especially 
not  intended  that  the  pupil  will  be  continuously  and  mainly 
occupied  with  these  materials  to  the  neglect  of  free  silent 
and  oral  reading  or  other  types  of  comprehension  activi¬ 
ties.  Extensive  work  with  these  materials  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  possible  and  most  advisable  to  relate  the  work  with 
these  materials  to  the  other  phases  of  reading  experience  in 
such  a  way  that  each  facilitates  the  other.  It  is  especially 
desirable  to  relate  a  considerable  amount  of  the  free  read¬ 
ing,  silent  or  oral,  to  the  perception  exercises  so  that  the 
two  may  enrich  each  other. 

Use  of  Free  Silent  and  Oral  Reading 

At  this  point  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  materials  for  silent  and  oral  reading  but 
merely  those  which  touch  upon  the  problem  of  promoting 
the  skills  in  word  perception.  In  the  succeeding  chapter 
we  shall  discuss  more  fully  the  more  general  problems  of 
reading. 

In  the  first  place,  a  course  in  reading  should  provide  an 
abundance  of  interesting  and  worth-while  material  which 
children  may  read,  silently  and  orally,  for  pleasure  and  for 
information.  We  have  found  that  especially  profitable  re¬ 
sults  may  be  obtained  by  the  provision  of  an  abundance 
of  reading  material  definitely  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  certain  important  skills  both  by  means  of  its 
internal  construction  and  by  means  of  its  correlation  with 
a  body  of  special  comprehensive  activities  and  exercises. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  materials  for  free  reading 
should  be  carefully  constructed  in  vocabulary  and  composi¬ 
tion.  The  new  words  should  be  introduced  in  context  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  familiar  words  so  that  the  pupil  will  us¬ 
ually  find  it  possible  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  new  word. 
This  arrangement  provides  a  most  effective  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  pupils  to  utilize  context  clues  in  recognizing  new 
or  unfamiliar  words. 
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Pupils  will  not  persist  in  their  efforts  to  recognize  words 
by  deduction  from  the  context,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  reading,  unless  their  endeavors  are  rewarded  by  success. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  provisions  for  successful 
efforts.  In  addition  to  placing  a  new  word  in  a  context 
which  will  offer  fruitful  clues,  it  is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that 
the  previously  used  words  which  comprise  the  passage  are 
really  familiar  and  that  the  types  of  comprehension  re¬ 
quired  are  already  practiced.  These  requirements  are  met 
in  part  by  providing  frequent  repetition  of  familiar  words 
and  types  of  comprehension  in  the  free  reading  material 
itself,  and  in  part  by  arranging  another  body  of  compre¬ 
hensive  practice  materials  which  utilize  the  same  words  and 
give  special  practice  to  the  kinds  of  phrase,  sentence,  and 
paragraph  comprehension  and  word  perception  that  will  be 
required  in  the  free  reading.  The  free  reading  and  special 
materials  should  in  considerable  measure  be  concerned  with 
the  same  general  topics  and  should  be  used  alternately  in 
such  a  way  that  the  latter  material  may  serve,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  teach  words,  develop  types  of  comprehension,  and 
impart  information  needed  for  the  most  fruitful  and  enjoy¬ 
able  free  reading  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  test  the  pupil's 
comprehension  of  the  story  in  whole  or  in  part  or  to  review 
the  important  words,  phrases,  and  ideas,  and  extend  their 
significance  by  using  them  in  new  connections.  The  same 
elements  may  be  used  in  various  important  types  of  reading, 
such  as  reading  notices,  answering  questions,  carrying  out 
directions,  and  the  like,  that  are  rarely  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  reading  of  stories,  poems,  essays. 

Among  these  special  exercises  should  be  included  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  the  types  just  described,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  the  essential  skills  in  word  mastery  and 
perception.  By  means  of  this  close  relation  of  the  special 
exercises  and  free  reading  materials,  the  greatest  possible 
facilitation  is  obtained.  The  free  reading  provides  both 
exercise  and  test  for  the  word-mastery  skills.  Especially 
important  is  the  provision  of  opportunity  and  incentives 
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for  attempting  to  utilize  simultaneously  both  context  clues 
and  word-form  analysis  in  the  recognition  of  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  words.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  offer  some 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  the 
special  exercises  and  free  reading  material. 

The  Need  of  Further  Methods  of  Instruction 

In  our  studies  of  several  groups  of  beginners  by  means 
of  free  reading  and  the  special  materials,  we  have  found 
that  relatively  few  pupils  do  not  progress  satisfactorily 
without  further  aid.  By  means  of  a  number  of  case  studies 
of  the  types  illustrated  in  Chapter  VIII  and  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  on  small  groups,  the  values  of  several  types  of  in¬ 
struction  have  been  appraised  for  use  with  both  slow  and 
more  able  pupils.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  context  clues. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  perception  of  word  elements. 

8.  Instruction  in  word  division. 

4.  Instruction  in  phonetic  translation. 

5.  Instruction  in  spelling. 

6.  Instruction  in  rapid  perception. 

Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Context  Clues 

Young  pupils  occasionally  depend  either  too  much  or  too 
little  on  context  clues  in  recognizing  words.  If  they  depend 
too  much  on  these  clues,  it  usually  means  that  they  utilize 
the  word-form  clues  too  little  and  should  be  encouraged,  as 
suggested  earlier,  to  give  more  attention  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  words. 

If  some  pupils  do  not  properly  develop  skill  in  utilizing 
context  clues,  they  may  usually  be  assisted  greatly  by  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  teacher.  Although  we  have  tried  a 
number  of  devices  in  the  work  with  individual  cases,  we 
have  found  nothing,  in  addition  to  such  comprehension  ex¬ 
ercises  as  were  illustrated  above,  more  serviceable  than  a 
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little  individual  instruction  and  demonstration.  The 
teacher  may  ask  the  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  quickly  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  thought.  When  the  unfamiliar 
word  is  reached,  she  should  ask  him  to  make  guesses.  He 
should  be  permitted  merely  to  glance  at  the  word  while 
guessing.  When  he  is  not  successful,  the  teacher  may  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  she  would  have  attempted  the  problem  by 
giving  her  reproductions  of  the  thought  and  her  reasons 
for  making  certain  guesses.  In  dealing  with  many  cases  of 
poor  readers  who  were  deficient  in  use  of  the  context,  it  has 
been  found  that  individual  instruction  of  this  type,  followed 
by  encouragement  and  tactful  assistance  for  a  time,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  orient  a  pupil  properly. 

Instruction  in  the  Perception  of  Word  Elements 

In  some  of  the  experiments  described  in  preceding  chap¬ 
ters,  teachers  were  not  permitted  to  attempt  to  point  out, 
underline,  talk  about,  or  otherwise  call  attention  to  the  like 
and  unlike  features  of  the  words  presented  in  the  exercises. 
Individual  pupils  were  shown  similar  lists  without  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  their  reactions  were  observed.  Although  all  chil¬ 
dren  note  these  elements  of  differences  sooner  or  later,  many 
will  note  them  more  readily  and  respond  to  them  more  satis¬ 
factorily  if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  differences. 
Under  ordinary  school  conditions,  little  time  will  be  lost  and 
perhaps  much  time  will  be  saved  if  the  teacher  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  characteristics  of  the  words.  Similarities  and 
differences  among  the  words,  when  arranged  as  shown  in 
Chapter  X,  may  be  emphasized  by  pointing  to  them,  by 
pronouncing  or  underlining  them,  by  covering  a  section 
of  the  vertical  column  to  expose  the  identical  element,  then 
the  unlike  elements,  and  so  on.  Usually  no  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  such  instruction  is  needed  to  orient  pupils 
properly  toward  the  task  and  thereby  enable  them  to  profit 
more  fully  from  other  experiences  with  word  characteristics. 
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Instruction  in  Word  Division 

In  Chapter  VIII  evidence  was  given  that  children  are  oc¬ 
casionally  slow  in  acquiring  skill  in  breaking  up  words  into 
easily  handled  constituent  elements  such  as  syllables.  An  il¬ 
lustration  was  given  of  the  improvements  made  when  some 
special  instruction  was  given  in  this  art.  The  same  result 
has  been  obtained  in  more  than  fifty  individual  case  studies. 

Of  several  devices  which  have  been  tried  out  for  this 
purpose  under  the  writer’s  observation,  the  following  has 
been  most  effective.  The  pupil  reads  orally  until  he  encoun¬ 
ters  a  difficult  word.  The  teacher  then  covers  all  the  word 
with  a  card  except  the  first  syllable  or  phonogram,  which 
the  pupil  is  asked  to  sound  or  pronounce.  The  next  phono¬ 
gram  or  syllable  is  then  exposed  for  pronunciation  and  so 
on  until  the  word  is  fully  exposed.  At  this  time  the  pupil 
picks  out  and  pronounces  the  several  elements  in  succession, 
finally  saying  the  word  as  a  whole.  The  word  elements  to 
be  emphasized  are  those  most  appropriate  for  dealing  with 
the  particular  word.  Usually  a  little  guidance  of  this  type 
will  establish  the  habit  of  attempting  to  break  up  words 
into  parts  that  can  be  handled  separately  and  of  combining 
the  parts.  Once  the  habit  is  established,  the  development 
of  skill  is  to  be  expected.  During  practice  of  this  type, 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  assis¬ 
tance  provided  by  the  context.  It  may  often  be  advisable 
to  ask  the  pupil  whether  the  word  he  has  pronounced  fits 
properly  into  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  which  contains  it, 
and  if  he  shows  evidence  of  having  neglected  the  thought,  to 
ask  him  to  reread  the  sentence  for  the  meaning.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  secure  mutually  facilitating  effects,  train¬ 
ing  in  word  division  should  not  be  divorced  from  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  context  clues  but  should  be  integrated  with  it. 

Instruction  in  Phonetic  Translation 

The  conventional  phonetic  methods  have  been  dealt  with 
so  fully  in  preceding  sections  that  little  more  need  be  said 
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except  to  observe  that  the  method  just  outlined  does  provide 
for  the  development  of  phonetic  skill  in  several  ways.  The 
exercises  which  include  groups  of  words  containing  common 
phonetic  elements  provide  for  perception  of  these  word 
parts.  As  the  words  are  pronounced,  aloud  or  silently,  the 
sounds  are  associated  with  the  visual  symbols.  The  vari¬ 
ous  arrangements  of  words  suggested  above  provide  for 
the  display  of  various  elements — single  letters,  digraphs, 
syllables,  and  large  phonograms — both  as  the  common  fea¬ 
tures  of  several  words  in  some  groups  and  as  the  unique 
characteristics  of  each  word  in  other  groups.  The  inev¬ 
itable  disposition  of  children  to  say  the  words  provides 
practice  in  connecting  the  sound  with  the  symbol.  Basally 
it  is  the  detection  of  the  visual  elements  that  is  difficult 
and  needs  special  emphasis;  the  association  of  the  sounds 
with  these  symbols,  once  they  are  perceived,  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  achieved  as  the  result  of  pronouncing  the  words 
in  a  normal  manner.  The  instruction,  suggested  in  two 
preceding  sections,  for  calling  attention  to  word  elements 
and  developing  ability  to  break  up  words  into  parts  also 
contributes  to  the  development  of  phonetic  ability.  Further 
phonetic  drills,  of  the  conventional  types  at  least,  have  not 
proved  in  any  of  our  studies  to  yield  such  returns  for  the 
time  spent,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  a  pupil  for  some 
reason  shows  unfamiliarity  with  the  sound  equivalents  of 
certain  letters  or  simple  but  common  digraphs. 

Instruction  in  Spelling 

For  further  familiarity  with  word  parts  and  their  sound 
equivalents  and  the  ability  to  break  up  words  into  conveni¬ 
ent  units,  much  help  may  be  gained  by  using  in  spelling  a 
method  of  learning  which  harmonizes  with  the  habits  sought 
in  reading.  Consider,  for  example,  the  method  of  studying 
the  spelling  of  words  which  includes  the  following  features : 

1.  Careful  pronunciation  of  the  word  part  by  part. 

2.  Careful  observation  of  each  successive  part  during 
another  pronunciation. 
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3.  Careful  visualization  of  the  word  part  by  part,  each 
part  being  pronounced  as  visualized,  and  then  the  word 
visualized  as  a  whole. 

4.  Writing  the  word  part  by  part  as  each  part  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  carefully  observed. 

Such  a  general  method — which  could  be  varied  in  detail 
to  suit  different  levels  of  experience  and  types  of  words — 
would  be  highly  satisfactory  for  spelling  quite  apart  from 
its  effect  on  reading.  When  arranged  to  harmonize  with 
the  work  in  reading,  it  would  be  even  more  useful  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  would  assist  greatly  in  developing  the  abilities  to 
break  words  into  syllables,  to  associate  the  visible  syllables 
with  the  sounds,  and  to  recombine  them  into  total  visual  and 
spoken  words.  All  these  abilities  are  useful  in  attacking 
unfamiliar  words  in  reading. 

Instruction  in  Raped  Perception 

Although  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to 
stimulate  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  to  read  with  great 
speed,  we  do  recognize  the  importance  of  developing  the 
ability  to  perceive  words  and  phrases  quickly  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  for  such  fluency  as  may  come  freely  from  nor¬ 
mal  reading.  Certain  means  of  achieving  this  end,  such  as 
avoiding  extensive  piecemeal  study  of  words  and  developing 
ability  to  perceive  words  only  on  the  basis  of  their  general 
configuration  and  major  characteristics,  have  already  been 
suggested.  In  the  course  of  time,  provisions  should  be  made 
for  practice  in  the  grasp  of  phrases  as  wholes  and  for  more 
rapid  interpretation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  By  these 
means,  rapid  reading  of  the  types  desired  is  developed. 

The  extensive  use  of  flash  cards  and  other  devices  for 
correcting  over-analytic,  piecemeal  perception  and  for  en¬ 
couraging  quick  apprehension  of  words  and  phrases  as 
wholes  should  not  be  necessary.  For  other  purposes,  such 
as  simulating  the  reading  situations  provided  by  placards, 
street  signs,  billboards,  and  the  like,  they  may  be  profitably 
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employed  in  the  primary  grades.  Investigations  1  of  this 
device  as  a  means  of  developing  the  type  of  perception  which 
makes  possible  rapid  reading  have  shown  its  limitations 
and  indicated  the  more  profitable  approach.  While  flash- 
card  drills  by  the  rapid  exposure  technique  may  increase 
skill  in  the  perception  of  flash  cards,  they  do  not  contribute 
so  much  to  the  development  of  rapid  perception  in  ordinary 
book  reading  as  do  properly  arranged  speed  drills  based 
upon  book  material.  Exercises  of  the  latter  type  should  be 
introduced  when  the  need  of  them  is  genuine.  Such  need 
rarely  comes  earlier  than  the  third  grade. 

It  is  possible  that  for  remedial  work  with  pupils  whose 
word  perception  is  persistently  slow  the  flash  card  may  be 
a  useful  device  for  instruction  even  if  it  is  not  so  useful 
for  continued  practice.  The  teacher  may,  by  encouraging 
the  pupil  to  read  the  card  in  a  brief  exposure,  demonstrate 
an  end  to  be  achieved  and  perhaps  establish  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  which  may  transfer  to  reading  ordinary  material. 
She  may  demonstrate  how  little  time  the  pupil  really  needs 
to  perceive  a  word  or  phrase,  and  by  changing  promptly  to 
regular  book  material,  may  encourage  him  to  try  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  words  and  phrases  there  by  a  quick  glance  just 
as  he  had  been  doing  with  the  cards.  In  this  way  she  may 
get  the  pupil  to  try  to  grasp  the  smaller  words  more  quickly 
at  a  glance,  and,  consequently,  achieve  greater  returns  from 
further  practice  with  regular  reading  material. 

The  Relation  of  Word-Mastery  Materials  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  Other  Reading  Activities 

In  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  we  have  observed 
the  types  of  materials  and  methods  which  have  proved,  in 
a  series  of  studies,  to  be  most  useful  in  training  the  begin¬ 
ning  pupil  to  attain  independent  power  in  mastering  new 
words  and  in  perceiving  familiar  words.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  teachers  using  the  materials  which  make 

1  A.  I.  Gates,  “Functions  of  Flash-Card  Exercises  in  Reading,”  Teachers  College 
Record,  pp.  311-27,  December,  1925. 
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training  in  word  mastery  an  intrinsic  phase  of  useful 
activities  directed  to  the  comprehension  of  the  material  that 
very  little  additional  instruction  of  the  types  outlined  in 
the  second  division  of  this  chapter  is  needed.  To  avoid 
waste  of  time  and  energy  for  most  pupils,  therefore,  the 
teachers  should  not  conduct  extensive  instruction  of  these 
types  as  a  matter  of  course;  this  work  should  be  reserved 
chiefly  for  those  pupils  who  are  slow  in  making  a  start  in 
the  formation  of  proper  habits  or  in  acquiring  the  right  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  word-mastery  exercises.  The  fact  that 
the  exercises  yield  objective  scores  of  successes  and  errors 
makes  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  detect  those  pupils  who 
are  not  “catching  on.”  For  them,  the  additional  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  instructions  are  especially  useful,  though  they 
rarely  need  to  be  extensive. 

The  work  with  the  intrinsic  word-mastery  devices  need 
not  consume  large  proportions  of  time  in  the  total  course  in 
reading.  In  a  course  of  study  recently  constructed  (which, 
it  is  believed,  is  distinctly  superior  to  any  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  heretofore  described  in  this  book  since  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  we  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  all  the 
earlier  experiments  and  experiences),  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  work  is  free  reading,  the  next  is  the  development 
of  desirable  types  of  comprehension  by  means  of  materials 
not  framed  especially  to  cultivate  word  mastery,  and  the 
third  IsThe  exercises  and  instruction  foreword  mastery.  The 
three  phases  of  the  courseware  closely  related,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  extend  the  use  of  the  intrinsic  word-mastery 
exercises  without  injury  to  the  other  comprehension  exer¬ 
cises,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  really  a  separate 
type  but  constitute  merely  a  special  arrangement  of  any 
one  of  many  forms  of  comprehension  exercises.  There  are, 
however,  other  types  of  materials  of  great  merit  in  develop¬ 
ing  certain  forms  of  comprehension  that  are  not  arranged 
to  cultivate  word  mastery  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  described  above.  The  time  required  for  the  special 
word-mastery  exercises  by  the  average  pupil  will  occupy  so 
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small  a  portion  of  the  average  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
reading  that  plenty  will  remain  for  other  desirable  compre¬ 
hension  exercises  as  well  as  for  free  reading.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  word-mastery  exercises 
themselves  provide  training  in  many  types  of  comprehension 
quite  as  effectively  as  do  other  exercises,  and  children  who 
develop  word  mastery  most  slowly  may  therefore  be  given 
the  intrinsic  exercises  abundantly  without  fear  that  train¬ 
ing  in  comprehension  will  be  neglected. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  illustrate  and  discuss  the 
main  features  of  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
general  course  in  reading.  In  describing  this  course  we 
shall  be  able  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  roles  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  materials  recommended  and  the  methods  of 
organizing  them  to  achieve  the  greatest  mutual  facilitation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  In  the  organization  of  courses  in  other  subjects  by  modern 
methods,  is  it  deemed  advisable  to  grade  material  carefully  so  that 
one  step  prepares  the  way  for  the  succeeding  one?  Consult,  for 
example,  E.  L.  Thorndike’s  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic  (Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.).  If  such  careful  organization  is  profitable  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  history,  and  other  subjects,  is  it  probable  that  the  develop¬ 
mental  arrangement  discussed  under  the  heading  “Free  Silent  and 
Oral  Reading”  is  likely  to  be  equally  valuable? 

2.  If  pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  to  try  to  derive  new  words  from 
the  context,  should  care  be  exercised  to  see  that  their  first  efforts  are 
successful  rather  than  unsuccessful  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem? 

3.  Are  the  various  methods  of  instruction,  demonstration,  and  guid¬ 
ance  suggested  equally  necessary  for  all  pupils? 

4.  If  a  pupil  needs  special  help  at  all,  is  he  likely  to  need  all  types 
equally  or  some  much  more  than  others? 

5.  In  your  experience,  which  of  the  general  types  of  instruction 
have  proved  to  be  most  useful?  Is  it  probable  that  this  result  de¬ 
pends  in  part  upon  the  character  of  the  materials  and  other  methods 
which  you  are  using? 

6.  Consider  other  devices  and  methods  of  instruction  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  use?  Will  they  fall  under  one  of  the  types  listed  in 
this  chapter  or  do  they  represent  a  type  different  from  any  of  these? 
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7.  What  skills  in  dealing  with  words  might  profitably  be  developed 
primarily  in  spelling? 

8.  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  correlating  closely  the  work  in 
syllabication,  word  observation,  and  the  like,  in  spelling  with  that  in 
reading  from  the  first  lesson  onward?  Explain. 

9.  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  having  pupils  write  words,  not 
letter  by  letter,  but  in  units  of  the  type  that  is  being  emphasized  in 
reading  and  spelling? 

10.  When  do  you  advise  introducing  exercises  designed  primarily 
to  increase  speed  in  reading?  Why  is  marked  emphasis  on  speed 
undesirable  for  typical  first  grade  pupils? 

REFERENCES 

Nearly  all  the  books  listed  among  the  references  to  Chapter  I  con¬ 
tain  discussions  of  one  or  more  of  the  methods  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  Some  of  the  writer’s  studies  on  these  topics  are  given  in 
The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling:  With  Special  Reference  to 
Diability  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  1922).  In  W.  S.  Gray’s  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating 
to  Reading  (University  of  Chicago,  Supplementary  Educational  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  28,  June,  1925,)  will  be  found  the  substance  of  all  exper¬ 
imental  studies  on  these  problems. 
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AN  ORGANIZED  COURSE  IN  BEGINNING  READING 

The  two  preceding  chapters  presented  an  outline  of  the 
main  skills  in  comprehension  and  word  mastery  to  be  sought 
in  a  beginning  course  in  reading,  and  a  fairly  full  account 
of  the  materials  and  methods  which  have  proved  to  be  most 
useful  in  developing  the  desired  skills  in  word  mastery.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  describe  other  materials  and  activities 
which  we  have  found  to  be  most  useful  in  developing  ac¬ 
curacy,  fluency,  and  fullness  in  comprehension  of  several 
types.  Various  problems  concerned  with  the  organization 
of  all  the  materials  in  a  well-balanced  course  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  principles  of  organization  will  be  illustrated  in 
some  measure  with  portions  of  a  course  in  beginning  read¬ 
ing,  which  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Miriam  Blanton  Huber 
and  the  author,  although  these  materials  were  only  in  tenta¬ 
tive  form  at  the  time  of  writing  this  manuscript.1 

Methods  of  Introducing  Children  to  Reading 

The  first  problem  is  concerned  with  the  character  of  the 
introductory  lessons.  The  first  lessons  are  important  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  influential  in  initiating  habits  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  perception  and  attitudes  of  like  or  dislike  for 
the  work. 

Many  types  of  introductory  methods  have  been  proposed 
and  used.  We  have  studied  the  more  important  of  these  by 
trying  them  on  beginners.  The  merits  and  deficiencies  of 
some  of  them  will  be  briefly  considered. 

The  Letter  and  Phonetic  Methods.  In  Chapter  II  we 
noted  the  unfavorable  effects  which  instruction  beginning 

1  To  be  published,  when  fully  revised,  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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with  a  study  of  letters  or  phonograms  or  other  word  ele¬ 
ments  had  upon  reading  interest  and  skill.  This  type  of 
introduction  need  not  be  considered  further.  We  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  several  types  of  beginning  which  may  be 
classified,  roughly  at  least,  as  word,  phrase,  sentence,  and 
story  methods.  Of  these  methods,  the  word  method  and  the 
story  method  stand  at  the  two  extremes  and  may  well  be 
contrasted. 

The  Story  Method.  In  the  story  method,  which  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  several  types  here  listed,  the  pupil  is  con¬ 
fronted  from  the  beginning  with  a  fairly  complete  unit  of 
thought  in  the  form  of  a  jingle,  a  short  poem,  a  story,  or  a 
paragraph  of  information  or  some  connected  series  of  sen¬ 
tences,  equivalent  in  length  to  a  small  paragraph.  After 
various  types  of  preparation,  such  as  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  the  passage  and  practicing  repeating  it  orally,  the  pupil 
attempts  to  read  the  printed  material.  Assisted  by  his 
memory  of  the  passage,  the  pupil  is  expected  gradually  to 
identify  sentences,  phrases,  and  words.  This  method  is 
defended  mainly  by  the  argument  that  the  story  is  the  main 
object  of  the  pupil’s  interest  and  that  the  perceptive  analysis 
of  a  representative  passage  into  sentence,  phrases,  and 
finally  words,  is  the  most  natural  form. 

It  is  true  that  many  stories  which  may  be  told  in  very 
simple  language  are  fascinating  to  children,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  these  stories  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  drilled 
into  the  child’s  mind  before  he  reads  them.  In  fact,  in  the 
first  few  lessons  he  cannot  read  them  at  all.  He  repeats 
them  from  memory.  When  a  beginner  attacks  a  whole 
paragraph  of  words,  the  task  of  recognizing  all  the  words 
or  phrases  is  beyond  immediate  achievement.  The  slow 
work  of  achieving  familiarity  with  the  phrases  and  words 
in  the  paragraph  must  be  considerably  colored  by  skillful 
teaching  to  keep  up  the  pupil’s  interest.  Before  he  can 
really  read  the  story,  it  has  become  decidedly  an  old  story. 
From  several  trials  of  this  type  of  introduction  in  compari¬ 
son  with  others  in  which  the  teacher’s  skill  was  kept  con-. 
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stant,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  initial  use  of  whole 
passages  or  stories  does  not  prove  to  be  the  most  interesting 
to  the  child. 

A  more  vital  objection  to  the  use  of  such  a  large  unit  of 
material  in  the  first  lessons  is  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
really  mastering  words  and  phrases  and  the  danger  of  de¬ 
veloping  undesirable  habits.  By  a  study  of  the  movement 
of  the  eyes  in  reading  the  material  after  considerable  pre¬ 
liminary  work,  Buswell  found  that  many  children  were  not 
making  any  effort  to  disentangle  the  passage  or  even  to 
follow  the  words  which  they  were  saying  from  memory. 
They  merely  looked  here  and  there  in  the  direction  of  the 
paragraph  while  reciting  it.  Many  of  the  children  were 
“faking”  reading  and  some  of  them  realized  it.  Under  such 
a  procedure,  undesirable  habits  may  and  do  arise. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  slow  and  laborious  analy¬ 
sis  into  its  elements  is  the  natural  way  to  attack  a  para¬ 
graph  when  it  is  introduced  before  its  elements  are  known, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  read  para¬ 
graphs  is  to  begin  with  the  whole  rather  than  with  the  ele¬ 
ments.  To  do  so  is,  in  fact,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
It  is  possible,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  enable  children  to  read 
little  stories  very  early  without  encountering  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties  and  without  robbing  the  story  of  its  zest  by 
telling  it  again  and  again  before  it  is  read.  The  story 
should  be  read  freely  for  enjoyment  and  information;  it 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  baffling 
drills  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

The  Sentence  and  Phrase  Methods .  Many  have  favored 
the  use  of  sentences  in  the  first  lessons  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  the  “natural  thought  units”  and  that  they  may  be 
as  interesting  as  larger  compositions  and  are  easier  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  master.  Others  have  favored  the  initial  use  of 
phrases,  insisting  that  the  phrase  is  the  “natural  unit  of 
speech”  and  should  from  the  beginning  be  as  far  as  possible 
the  unit  of  reading  perception.  Even  though  children  can 
find  interest  in  reading  confined  to  sentences  or  even  to 
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phrases,  this  fact  alone  is  no  reason  for  beginning  reading 
with  them  or  for  continuing  work  exclusively  with  such 
units  as  long  as  some  extremists  are  inclined  to  do.  Even 
if  it  were  true — and  it  is  not — that  the  sentence  is  invariably 
the  unit  of  thought  or  the  phrase  always  the  unit  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  fact  remains  that  either  of  these  units  in 
printed  form  is  very  complex  for  the  beginning  pupil  to 
disentangle.  If  ease  of  perception  is  to  be  urged  as  a  cri¬ 
terion,  we  should  consider  beginning  with  single  words. 

The  Word  Method.  Beginners  can  readily  learn  words  as 
wholes.  This  fact,  when  it  was  first  observed,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  widespread  substitution  of  words  for  let¬ 
ters  and  phonograms  as  the  first  materials  of  study.  Partly 
because  they  could  master  words  rapidly  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  ability  to  read  single  words  provided  a  considerable 
variety  of  pleasant  activity  in  identifying  the  words  in 
signs  and  elsewhere  and  in  working  out  the  meaning  of 
phrases  and  sentences,  children  found  interest  in  this 
method  when  it  was  skillfully  used.  The  result  was  that 
pupils  were  often  taught  large  numbers  of  single  words 
before  they  were  definitely  guided  into  reading  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  other  compositions.  This  procedure  is 
most  undesirable.  It  delays  real  reading,  sets  up  undesir¬ 
able  habits  of  overemphasis  upon  words,  and  provides  no 
practice  for  reading  lines  of  print. 

Partisanship  for  one  or  another  of  these  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  optimum  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  special 
features  of  each.  Convinced  that  accurate  word  perception 
is  the  basis  of  reading  skill,  the  exponents  of  certain  word 
methods  have  lost  sight  of  the  need  of  developing  early  skill 
in  phrase  perception  and  in  sentence  and  paragraph  com¬ 
prehension.  Impressed  with  the  keenness  of  children's  in¬ 
terest  in  the  story,  the  advocates  of  the  story  method  insist 
on  beginning  with  a  unit  of  material  so  complex  that  it 
places  an  impossible  demand  upon  the  pupil's  perceptive 
ability.  The  fact  is  that  the  pupil  must  acquire  the  skills 
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demanded  by  all  of  these  methods.  The  most  sensible  thing 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  forget  the  arguments  advanced  for 
the  exclusive  or  predominant  use  of  any  one  general  method 
and  seek  the  most  interesting  and  practicable  way  of  achiev¬ 
ing  an  early  development  of  the  several  types  of  reading 
skill. 


A  Recommended  Composite  Method 

The  method  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  trials  with  beginning  individuals  and  small  groups 
includes  many  of  the  desirable  features  with  few  of  the 
handicaps  found  in  each  of  the  several  traditional  devices. 
The  work  begins  with  a  few  words  which  may  be  readily  ar¬ 
ranged  into  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  The 
larger  units  are  introduced  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to 
handle  them  without  undue  difficulty  and  confusion.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  long  period  devoted  exclusively  to  read¬ 
ing  words.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  a  few  words — on 
the  third  day  in  the  materials  to  be  described  presently — 
he  is  able  without  much  difficulty  to  read  phrases  and  sen¬ 
tences  composed  of  those  words.  In  the  first  week  he  may 
be  introduced  to  all  the  types  of  reading  matter — words, 
phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  stories,  and  other  composi¬ 
tions.  The  method,  then,  introduces  in  the  first  week  every 
type  of  material;  it  is  in  this  sense  not  a  word,  sentence, 
or  story  method  exclusively  but  a  composite  of  these. 

This  method  selects  the  word  as  the  first  unit  of  percen- 
tion.  The  pupil  first  learns  to  recognize  several  words. 
He  is  able  to  read  a  phrase  and  sentence  and  even  a  whole 
paragraph  almost  at  once  because  he  can  read  the  com¬ 
ponent  words.  He  cannot  at  the  beginning  accurately  per¬ 
ceive  larger  units  as  wholes  and  does  not  need  to.  It  is 
futile  to  insist  that  he  do  so.  The  perception  of  the  more 
complex  units  comes  gradually.  As  perception  of  whole 
phrases  becomes  useful,  provision  for  its  development  is 
made.  As  sharper  discrimination  becomes  advisable,  pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  the  more  refined  perception  of  the 
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first  words,  by  the  introduction  of  an  increasing  number  of 
words  with  which  they  may  be  confused.  Sentences  and 
paragraphs,  introduced  at  the  earliest  moment  that  they 
can  really  be  read,  also  begin  as  simple  types  which  are 
gradually  developed  into  more  complex  forms.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  pupil  is  able  from  almost  the  first  day  to  begin 
training  designed  to  develop  gradually  all  types  of  word 
mastery  and  perception,  and  all  varieties  of  comprehension 
that  are  eventually  needed.  His  progress  is  to  be  gradual, 
however,  while  he  proceeds  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  reading 
activities  that  are  useful  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyable. 

The  means  utilized  can  be  made  more  intelligible  by  il¬ 
lustration  than  by  description.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
sample  of  materials  used  in  the  earliest  stage  and  then  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  some  of  the  materials.  Later  we  shall  sug¬ 
gest  the  means  adopted  to  bring  about  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  abilities  sought. 

Materials  Used  in  the  First  Lessons 

In  the  initial  lessons,  we  have  found  the  following  mate¬ 
rials  especially  useful : 

1.  Word-Picture  Cards  for  introducing  the  first  few 
words. 

2.  A  Word-Picture  Dictionary  containing  the  words  used 
in  the  materials  for  the  first  half-year. 

3.  A  Work-Book  containing  exercises  for  word,  phrase, 
sentence,  and  paragraph  comprehension  and  for  devel¬ 
oping  skills  in  word  mastery. 

4.  A  Reading  Book  containing  abundant  stories,  poems, 
and  other  materials  for  free  silent  and  oral  reading. 

Use  of  Word-Picture  Cards 

In  the  first  lessons,  cards  are  provided  for  each  of  the  new 
words.  On  one  side  of  each  card  is  printed  the  word  and  on 
the  other  side  the  word  with  a  picture  which  gives  its  mean¬ 
ing.  A  sample  card  is  reproduced  on  page  200.  These 
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cards  are  used  in  connection  with  the  first  few  words,  and 
also  help  to  develop  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  which  will 
be  described  presently. 


The  cards,  although  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  course,  have  certain  values.  Each  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
played  in  connection  with  the  object,  action,  event,  or 
quality  which  it  represents.  Thus  by  placing  the  word  hat 
on  each  of  several  hats,  and  red  upon  objects  possessing  that 
color,  by  displaying  stand ,  walk ,  color ,  draw  in  connection 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  activity,  and  so  on,  each  word 
is  easily  and  properly  introduced.  The  picture  on  the  back 
of  the  card  becomes  a  clue  to  the  word’s  meaning  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  pupil  thereafter  to  practice  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  word  and  to  correct  his  own  response.  Many 
varieties  of  individual,  cooperative,  and  competitive  exer¬ 
cises  and  games  may  be  introduced  to  make  this  study 
interesting.  We  shall  suggest  only  a  few. 
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Individual  and  Cooperative  Study.  A  set  of  cards  may 
be  laid  out  word  side  up  for  a  recognition  test.  Each  may 
be  pronounced,  or  the  meaning  may  be  indicated  by  selecting 
or  drawing  a  sketch  or,  more  actively,  by  pointing  to  the 
object  or  quality,  or  by  dramatizing  the  action.  Thus  for 
door,  the  pupil  points  at  the  object;  for  red,  he  indicates  a 
crayon  or  ribbon;  for  stand,  he  arises;  for  dog,  he  says 
bow-wow;  for  drink  he  pretends  to  drain  a  glass.  The 
cards  may  be  attached  to  objects  and  drawings  arranged 
about  the  room.  These  activities  may  be  managed  entirely 
by  the  pupil  who  can  check  his  recognition  by  turning  his 
card  to  see  the  picture  on  the  reverse  side.  The  enterprise 
may  be  made  cooperative  by  having  one  child- — for  example, 
the  one  who  knows  the  words  perfectly — act  as  examiner 
for  another.  The  examiner,  who  has  the  picture  side 
toward  him,  can  always  be  correct  and  can  promptly  check 
the  other  pupil.  He  may,  by  giving  subtle  hints  to  his 
pupil,  encourage  desirable  habits  of  using  thought  clues. 

Group  Activities  and  Competitive  Games. — The  word- 
picture  cards  are  excellent  materials  for  the  various  group 
activities  and  competitive  games  which  are  enjoyed  by  pri¬ 
mary  pupils.  In  these  activities  each  pupil  may  compete 
with  all  the  others,  or  one-half  of  the  group  may  compete 
with  the  other  half,  or  the  entire  group  may  cooperate  in 
some  project.  Merely  to  mention  such  activities  as  label¬ 
ing  the  room,  illustrating  the  words,  making  phrases  and 
sentences,  playing  store  (buying  things  with  words),  and 
such  games  as  Getting  the  Mail,  Going  to  Jerusalem,  Fish 
Pond,  Relay  Race,  Spinning  Wheel,  Grab  Box,  Dominoes, 
and  Authors,  is  a  sufficient  suggestion  of  the  varieties  of 
group  study  that  may  be  made  profitable  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting  by  use  of  the  word  cards. 

Use  of  the  Word-Picture  Dictionary 

After  a  small  number  of  words  have  been  learned,  the 
pupil,  now  engaged  in  reading  phrases,  sentences,  and  para¬ 
graphs,  is  encouraged  to  utilize  context  and  other  clues  in 
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mastering  new  words.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
practicing  errors  and  to  check  his  results,  a  handy  reference 
containing  each  word  and  an  easily  intelligible  clue  to  its 
meaning  is  provided.  This  is  a  Word-Picture  Dictionary 
containing  the  words  used  during  the  first  half-year. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  develops  readily  from  the  work 
with  the  cards.  The  first  words  taught  with  the  cards  ap¬ 
pear  with  identical  pictures  in  the  dictionary.  Pupils  are 
easily  taught  to  find  these  words  by  use  of  the  initial  letters. 
They  soon  learn  the  various  uses  to  which  the  dictionary 
may  be  put. 

Presenting  the  Word's  Meaning  by  Pictures .  By  means 
of  a  small  number  of  devices,  the  meaning  of  all  types  of 
words  may  be  indicated  pictorially.  The  following  are  five 
examples  of  such  devices. 

1.  The  meaning  of  common  nouns  may  be  indicated  by  a 
drawing  of  the  object,  as  in  the  following  examples: 


2.  Most  verbs  may  be  recognized  by  presenting  two  or 
three  illustrations  which  differ  in  all  respects  save  the 
action. 


Climbing  climbing 
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3.  The  meaning  of  adjectives  may  be  shown  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  pictures  of  the  type  used  with  verbs,  one  of 
which  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  and  the  other 
the  meaning  of  a  contrasting  quality,  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  big  and  little.  Many  prepositions,  such  as  under 
and  on,  under  and  over,  may  be  similarly  shown. 


Big  Little 

big  little 

4.  Pronouns  may  be  pictured,  after  a  few  common  nouns 
are  known,  in  a  similar  way,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  for 
his  and  her. 

Words  like  is,  has,  there,  to,  etc.,  are  explained  by  means 
of  illustrations  combined  with  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  in 
which  all  words  are  known.  The  principle  of  contrast  can 
often  be  used  here,  as  in  the  case  of  his  and  her. 

Functions  of  the  Dictionary.  Children  rapidly  learn  how 
to  discover  the  meanings  which  the  pictures  convey.  The 
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necessity  of  reacting  sharply  to  the  whole  situation  stimu¬ 
lates  the  development  of  the  habit  of  studying  the  word- 
form  carefully  in  conjunction  with  the  pictorial  context 
clues.  Typically  the  pupil  resorts  to  the  dictionary  when 
he  has  difficulty  with  some  word  in  his  reading.  He  learns 


to  make  use  of  the  reading  context  also  and,  having  decided 
what  the  word  is  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  he  should 
test  his  decision  by  observing  the  fitness  of  the  word  in  the 
original  reading  context. 

The  word-picture  dictionary  serves  several  important 
purposes. 
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1.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  discover  the  meaning  of  words 
that  are  unfamiliar  at  any  time.  Not  only  does  this  give 
him  independence  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  read  with¬ 
out  the  constant  assistance  of  the  teacher,  but  it  also  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  errors.  It  encourages  him,  fur¬ 
thermore,  to  take  his  learning  into  his  own  hands,  to  develop 
means  of  checking  up  his  own  responses  and  discovering  his 
own  weaknesses  and  errors. 

2.  The  dictionary  provides  for  teaching  the  alphabet  not 
as  a  singsong  exercise  but  as  a  means  to  a  useful  purpose. 
The  use  of  the  dictionary  early  leads  to  a  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  crucial  features  of  words,  especially  the  initial 
portion. 

3.  The  dictionary  provides  a  means  of  reviewing  used 
words  and  learning  new  ones.  Children  often  find  the 
study  of  the  dictionary  both  highly  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Time  to  Use  the  Dictionary.  The  dictionary  comes  into 
use  in  the  first  lessons  after  a  few  words  have  been  learned 
by  means  of  the  cards.  It  proves  useful  until  from  200  to 
300  words  have  been  learned.  After  this  point  if  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  methods  here  described,  they  will  be  skilled  in 
deriving  the  word  from  context  and  word-form  clues,  and 
the  dictionary  will  be  unnecessary.  The  exact  time  when 
it  may  be  dispensed  with  varies  with  different  pupils.  Only 
the  rare  pupil  needs  it  after  learning  300  words,  which 
the  average  pupil  may  do  in  less  than  a  semester.  Some 
pupils  need  to  use  it  very  little  after  learning  half  that 
number  of  words. 

Uses  of  the  Work-Book 

The  work-book  consists  of  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
exercises  selected  and  arranged  to  develop  all  the  compre¬ 
hension  and  word-mastery  skills  previously  enumerated, 
which  according  to  our  investigations  are  not  produced  at 
the  most  advantageous  time,  or  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  or  with  the  greatest  economy  in  the  process  of  free 
reading  of  stories  and  other  primary  materials.  The  work- 
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book  contains  materials  which  give  practice  on  new  words 
and  review  of  old  ones;  develops  the  perception  of  words 
and  phrases,  leading  gradually  to  independent  skill;  in¬ 
troduces  and  develops  the  comprehension  of  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs,  and  larger  compositions ;  introduces  and  gives  prac¬ 
tice  in  various  types  of  reading  and  interpretation  of 
practical  value ;  encourages  speed,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of 
comprehension  as  needed ;  provides  background  information 
and  skill  required  for  the  fullest  and  most  enjoyable  reading 
of  the  selections  in  the  reader;  and  tests  and  expands  the 
ideas  encountered  in  the  free  reading.  For  all  these  types 
of  information  and  skill  the  work-book  provides  objective 
tests  of  attainment  which  show  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  suggest  what  further  practice  should  take  place. 

The  work-book  must  contain  a  considerable  variety  of 
materials  and  exercises  and,  furthermore,  since  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  assuming  new  tasks  and  developing  skills  on  a 
higher  level,  it  must  constantly  change  in  character  and 
organization.  To  illustrate  fully  a  satisfactory  type  of 
work-book,  even  for  the  first  grade,  would  therefore  re¬ 
quire  much  space.  In  this  volume  we  shall  be  able  merely 
to  describe  a  cross-section  or  two  from  the  work-book  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  first  grade  and  to  indicate  its  relation  to  the 
free  reading  material. 

Free  Reading  from  the  Reading  Book 

It  should  be  understood  that  work  with  word  cards,  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  various  practice  materials  is  not  intended  to 
supplant  in  any  degree  the  free  silent  and  oral  reading  of 
stories,  expositions,  descriptions,  poems,  and  other  matter 
of  interest  and  value  to  children.  On  the  contrary  these 
materials  are  intended  to  facilitate  free,  uninterrupted  read¬ 
ing  in  several  ways.  Aside  from  producing  much  specific 
information  and  skill,  these  materials  should  remove  the 
necessity  of  harassing  the  pupil  and  killing  his  interest  in 
the  story  by  constant  interruption  made  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  word,  emphasizing  a  phonetic  element,  testing  a 
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type  of  comprehension,  explaining  a  phrase  or  reference,  or 
otherwise  dissecting  the  material.  Indeed ,  a  'primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  is  to  make  possible  a  greater  amount  of 
reading  which  is  really  free  and  fluent,  uninterrupted  by 
the  teacher  and  unencumbered  by  mechanical  difficulties. 

The  work-book  materials,  furthermore,  should  remove  the 
frequent  hesitations  and  inhibitions  in  reading  caused  by 
the  difficulties  which  a  pupil  would  encounter  in  attacking 
reading  matter  containing  new  words,  phrases,  and  contexts 
without  some  form  of  preparation  for  it.  The  practice 
materials  are  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  free,  uninter¬ 
rupted  reading  which  will  permit  the  pupil  to  devote  him¬ 
self  fully  to  apprehending  and  appreciating  the  thought. 
Not  less  free  reading,  but  more  of  it,  is  a  main  objective  of 
the  use  of  the  practice  materials.  As  the  whole  method  is 
economical,  more  time  will  be  available  than  usual  for  free 
reading.  Since  the  reading  period  is  not  made  an  occasion 
for  drill  or  instruction  in  word  mastery  or  in  other  reading 
“mechanics”  but  is  devoted  to  reading  that  is  really  free, 
more  interest  is  developed.  Good  reading  material  must 
therefore  be  provided  in  unusual  abundance. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  stated  that  for  many 
reasons  the  free  reading  material — at  least  what  we  shall 
term  the  basal  free  reading  material— must  for  a  time  be 
both  carefully  graded  in  content  and  character  and  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  other  practice  matter,  which  paves 
the  way  for  the  freedom  of  attention  to  the  reading  itself. 
As  the  word  knowledge  and  various  fundamental  reading 
skills  develop,  the  free  reading  material  should  be  organized 
to  participate,  as  much  as  is  safe,  in  the  task  of  extending 
and  refining  both  general  information  and  reading  skills. 
The  free  reading  material  and  the  practice  material  should 
never  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  should  always  be 
most  intimately  related  in  a  developmental  program.  We 
shall  try  to  illustrate  such  an  organization  by  means  of 
one  cross-section  taken  from  the  first  stage  and  another 
from  a  later  stage  of  the  course  prepared  for  the  first  grade. 
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Sample  Introductory  Lessons 

The  following  discussion  is  a  brief  description  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  lessons  in  the  reading  book  which  are  only  partly 
reproduced.  The  introductory  work  is  divided  into  several 
“lessons.”  These  lessons  may  be  combined  or  extended  in 
accordance  with  the  time  available  or  the  aptness  of  the 
pupils. 

Lesson  1.  On  the  first  day,  the  words  boy ,  girl ,  dog ,  and 
cat  are  taught.  The  word-picture  cards  for  these  words  are 
introduced  and  used  with  objects  and  drawings  in  individual 
and  group  activities  or  games.  Near  the  end  of  the  period, 
page  1  from  the  work-book — reproduced  in  greatly  reduced 
size  on  page  211— is  introduced.  The  pupils  are  shown  how 
to  do  the  exercise.  They  look  at  the  word  and  then  at  each 
of  the  pictures,  finally  drawing  a  circle  around  the  picture 
which  tells  what  the  word  means. 

Lesson  2.  On  the  second  day,  the  new  words  run  and 
play  are  introduced  and  the  four  old  words  reviewed.  The 
word-picture  cards  are  used  in  various  ways.  Practice 
tests,  such  as  the  one  shown  on  page  212,  are  given. 

Lesson  3.  In  the  third  lesson,  the  new  words  color ,  blue , 
red,  brown,  and  white,  are  taught  and  the  earlier  words 
reviewed.  The  word  cards  are  matched  with  colors  about 
the  room,  with  crayons,  etc.;  the  verb  color  is  taught  by 
demonstration;  then  exercises  from  the  work-book  (see 
page  213)  are  used.  The  pupils  fill  in  the  squares  with  ap¬ 
propriate  colors  and  carry  out  the  directions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  The  pupils  are  now  introduced  to  sentences, 
such  as  Color  the  girl  blue.  Note  that  the  has  not  been 
taught.  Children  are  assisted  to  guess  it  from  the  context. 
On  this  third  day  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  such  phrases 
as  The  blue  boy,  The  white  cat,  etc.,  as  well  as  sentences. 
The  work-book  also  contains  directions  and  materials,  such 
as  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  214,  which  are 
used  in  making  a  poster  that  may  later  be  hung  in  the  room 
or  at  home.  After  the  directions  have  been  carried  out  cor- 
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rectly,  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  add  a  colored  border  and 
other  decorations.  The  pupil  doing  everything  best  may  be 
recognized  and  rewarded.  This  exercise  shows  children  how 
reading  helps  them  to  accomplish  practical  results. 

On  the  third  day,  the  pupils  read  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  carry  out  directions  from  printed  words,  and 
begin  to  guess  new  words  on  the  basis  of  context  clues. 

Lesson  J, The  next  lesson  introduces  the  words  is  and 
has  and  reviews  the  old  words.  The  old  words  are  reviewed 
first  by  means  of  an  exercise  similar  to  that  shown  on  page 
212,  and  then  by  means  of  the  exercise  reproduced  on  page 
215.  The  pupils  are  told  to  look  at  the  picture,  and  then  to 
read  all  three  sentences  and  to  draw  a  line  under  the  one 
which  tells  about  the  picture.  This  exercise  also  introduces 
the  derived  words  running,  playing ,  and  coloring  which  the 
child  attempts  to  work  out  from  the  context  and  then  to 
study  carefully. 

Lesson  5.  Good  achievements  in  the  preceding  lesson  in¬ 
dicate  fitness  to  read  a  story,  which  is  the  first  of  several 
tales  about  Peter  and  Peggy.  Peter  and  Peggy  are  intro¬ 
duced  on  word  cards  as  two  story  children  with  whom  the 
pupils  are  going  to  play  many  times  in  the  future.  After 
they  have  learned  to  read  the  names,  they  open  the  reading 
book. 

The  first  story  is  of  the  following  type. 

1. 

Peter  is  a  boy, 

Peggy  is  a  girl. 

Peter  has  a  dog. 

Peggy  has  a  cat. 

2. 

Peter  has  a  dog. 

The  dog  is  brown. 

Peggy  has  a  cat. 

The  cat  is  white. 

The  cat  plays  with  Peggy. 

The  dog  plays  with  Peter. 
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These  stories  are  read  silently  for  pleasure.  There  is  no 
oral  reading,  no  word  work,  no  questions,  no  check  up.  It 
is  free  reading — all  attention  to  thought-getting  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  word  with  is  new;  it  offers  a  problem  in  the  use 
of  context  clues.  The  teacher  offers  aid  when  it  is  needed 
and  suggests  the  use  of  the  dictionary  which  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  story  is  reached.  After  all  the  children 
have  read  a  story  without  interference — as  stories  should  be 
read — the  teacher  may  start  informal  conversation  about 
it.  If  some  pupils  show  a  desire  to  read  this  story  to  others 
who  may  wish  to  hear  it,  they  may  try.  In  this  event,  the 
emphasis  should  be  wholly  on  telling  the  story  well. 

In  this  sample  introduction  to  reading,  which  can  be 
covered  in  a  week  or  less  by  an  average  class  having  short 
daily  lessons,  only  a  dozen  words  are  taught  before  the  pupils 
can  successfully  undertake  free  and  independent  reading  in 
the  reader  without  danger  of  practicing  errors  and  with 
great  assurance  of  enjoyment.  Thereafter,  the  range  of 
reading  material  widens  rapidly.  More  complex  and  more 
interesting  stories  can  be  read  with  even  greater  ease  and 
security.  After  about  two  months  of  short  daily  periods, 
the  pupils  are  offered  longer  and  more  complex  stories. 
The  type  is  suggested  by  the  selection  below  which  is  the 
beginning  of  a  story. 

THE  BLACK  ROOSTER 

In  the  farmer’s  barnyard  is  a  big  black  rooster.  He  walks  around 
with  his  head  up  high. 

He  says: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

“I  am  the  biggest  animal  on  the  farm. 

“I  am  bigger  than  the  big  black  horse. 

“I  am  bigger  than  the  big  red  cow. 

“I  am  bigger  than  the  goat. 

“I  am  bigger  than  the  pig. 

“I  am  big,  for  I  have  been  to  the  city.” 

And  he  had. 

The  black  rooster  went  to  the  city  when  he  was  a  wee  little  chicken. 
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red 


blue 


white 

brown 

blue  | 

□ 

brown 

blue 

white 

brown 


blue 


white 


red 
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Color  the  girl  red. 
Color  the  boy  blue. 
Color  the  dog  brown. 
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The  boy  has  a  cat. 
The  boy  has  a  box. 
The  boy  has  a  dog. 


The  girl  has  a  cup. 
The  girl  has  a  cat. 
The  girl  has  a  dog. 


The  cat  is  brown. 
The  cat  is  blue. 
The  cat  is  white. 


The  boy  is  running. 
The  boy  is  coloring. 
The  boy  is  playing. 
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Materials  Used  Near  Mid-Year 

The  selections  which  are  given  below  comprise  part  of  a 
chapter  in  the  reading  book  which  average  pupils  will  be 
ready  to  read  at  mid-year. 

Peter  and  Peggy  in  Winter 

1. 

One  day  it  snowed.  Big  white  snowflakes  fell  on  the 
ground,  on  the  trees,  and  on  the  houses.  Every  house  was 
white,  every  tree  was  white,  and  all  the  ground  was  white. 
Peter  and  Peggy  loved  the  snow.  They  put  on  their  new 
sweaters  and  new  coats  and  went  out  to  play  in  the  snow. 

The  snow  fell  in  their  eyes.  The  snow  fell  on  their  coats. 
Soon  they  looked  like  a  snow  boy  and  a  snow  girl. 

2. 

“We  will  make  a  snow  man,”  said  Peter. 

“Make  a  snow  girl,”  said  Peggy. 

“I  will  make  a  snow  girl,  Peggy,  and  you  make  a  snow 
boy.” 

Peggy  made  a  snow  boy  and  called  it  Peter.  Peter  made  a 
snow  girl  and  called  it  Peggy.  They  put  the  snow  boy  and 
snow  girl  by  the  gate  for  Father  to  see. 

3. 

Father  came  home  early  that  day.  He  saw  the  snow  boy 
and  snow  girl  by  the  gate. 

He  called  Peter  and  Peggy  and  he  said: 

“To-morrow  we  will  make  a  snow  house  for  the  boy 
and  girl.” 

The  snow  fell  all  night.  In  the  morning  Peter  and  Peggy 
and  Father  made  a  snow  house.  It  was  so  big  the  children 
walked  in  the  door. 

“We  will  play  Eskimos,”  said  Peggy,  “and  live  in  this 
house.” 

4. 

The  Eskimos 

Far  away  in  the  frozen  north  the  Eskimos  live.  They  are  little 
brown  people  with  black  shining  eyes.  They  live  in  houses  made  of 
snow.  The  doors  are  so  little  they  have  to  crawl  in. 
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The  Eskimos  dress  in  fur,  for  it  is  very  cold.  Their  coats  are  made 
of  fur,  their  suits  are  made  of  fur,  and  their  shoes  are  made  of  fur. 

In  the  winter  the  sun  does  not  shine  in  the  frozen  north.  The  days 
are  like  night.  The  Eskimo  mothers  and  children  stay  in  the  snow 
houses.  The  fathers  go  out  to  hunt.  They  bring  back  furs  and  meat. 
The  Eskimo  mothers  make  coats  and  suits  from  the  furs.  The 
Eskimos  like  meat  to  eat. 

In  the  far-away  north  they  do  not  have  horses.  They  have  dogs  to 
pull  the  sleds.  The  big  dogs  run  fast  over  the  snow-white  ground. 
The  Eskimo  boys  give  the  dogs  meat  to  eat,  and  let  them  come  into 
the  snow  houses  out  of  the  cold. 

Would  you  like  to  be  an  Eskimo  and  live  far  away  in  the  frozen 
north? 

5. 

I  am  a  polar  bear. 

I  live  in  the  frozen  north. 

My  coat  is  white. 

I  love  the  cold. 

6. 

The  North  Wind  Does  Blow 
The  north  wind  does  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then? 

Poor  thing! 

He  will  sit  in  a  barn, 

And  to  keep  himself  warm, 

Will  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing! 

— Mother  Goose 

The  series  of  compositions  comprising  this  short  chapter 
in  the  reading  book  shows  the  general  plan.  The  several 
compositions,  which  are  related  in  thought,  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  There  is,  first,  the  familiar  local  situation 
presented  in  attractive  narrative  form.  This  unit  consists 
of  several  related  episodes  and  contains  several  types  of 
paragraphs,  such  as  the  unified  descriptive  paragraph  like 
the  first,  which  aims  to  give  a  single  definite  impression, 
shorter  sentence  paragraphs,  and  quoted  statements.  The 
story  of  the  Eskimos,  tied  up  with  the  local  setting,  gives 
novel  information  and  includes  longer  and  more  involved 
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paragraphs.  Then  follows  a  type  of  simple  prose  poem  re¬ 
quiring  sentence  reading,  but  paragraph  understanding,  and 
finally,  a  bit  of  Mother  Goose  in  verse. 

In  the  work-book  will  be  found  exercises  to  develop 
familiarity  with  the  words  and  ideas  as  needed  to  insure  un¬ 
hampered  reading  of  these  materials  and  to  test  and  extend 
comprehension.  At  the  same  time,  the  work-book  exercises 
are  arranged  to  develop  other  types  of  comprehension  and 
word-mastery  skills  required  to  develop  the  pupil’s  ability 
in  desirable  types  of  free  reading.  Some  of  the  devices 
used  at  this  stage  may  be  illustrated. 

Exercises  on  word  knowledge  are  used,  such  as  those  on 
page  212,  and  some  of  the  type  shown  below  for  promotion 
and  word  mastery. 


coat 

cat 

hat 


The  phrase  comprehension  test  shown  on  page  219  pro¬ 
vides  practice  on  new  words  and  review  of  old  ones  in  a  form 
that  encourages  grasp  of  phrases  as  a  whole.  The  phrase 
is  arranged  to  provide  a  convenient  “eye-full.”  Sentence 
comprehension  is  practiced  and  tested  by  exercises  like  those 
on  page  220.  These  statements  sometimes  form  a  connected 
composition  of  sentence-paragraphs. 

This  stage  emphasizes  the  development  of  ability  to  read 
different  types  of  paragraphs  for  various  purposes.  The 
materials  increase  in  complexity  and  vary  in  type,  besides 
providing  review  of  the  forms  previously  practiced.  By 
using  series  of  paragraphs  comprising  a  connected  composi¬ 
tion— -which,  when  read  and  managed  as  directed,  result  in 
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an  illustrated  booklet,  for  example — comprehension  of 
larger  thought  units  is  encouraged.  The  illustration  below 
and  those  on  page  221  are  samples. 

Winter  has  come. 

The  snow  is  on  the  frozen  ground. 

All  the  water  is  frozen,  too. 

The  little  birds  are  very  cold. 

They  have  no  water  to  drink. 

They  have  no  bread  to  eat. 

Soon  they  will  go  away  to  a  warm  country. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  right  answer. 

What  time  is  it? 

winter  time  summer  time 

What  is  frozen? 

bread  birds  water 

Where  will  the  birds  go? 

to  a  warm  country  to  a  cold  ground 
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The  snow  is  on  the  ground. 


The  water  is  frozen. 
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A  man  goes  out  to  hunt. 

He  has  a  gun  and  a  dog. 

He  is  hunting  rabbits. 

What  is  the  man  doing? 
hunting? 
running? 
singing? 

Color  the  man’s  coat  brown. 

Color  the  dog  black  and  white. 

Put  an  X  on  the  rabbit. 

The  exercise  in  paragraph  comprehension  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  below  is  one  in  which  the  picture  may  be  drawn  or 
colored  by  the  pupil,  or  it  may  be  selected  from  the  pictures 
used  in  preceding  exercises.  This  exercise  is  one  unit  in  a 
connected  series. 


This  is  an  Eskimo  house. 

It  is  made  of  snow. 

See  the  door. 

It  does  not  look  like  our 
doors. 

Eskimos  must  crawl  into 
their  houses. 

How  would  you  like  to  live 
in  this  queer  house? 

[Page  1] 


Did  you  read  the  story  on 
Page  1? 

Find  the  Eskimo  house. 

Cut  it  out  on  the  black  lines. 
Paste  it  here  and  then  read 
Page  3. 


[Page  #] 
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Comprehension  of  fairly  long  and  intricate  passages  of 
an  everyday  type — such  as  children  encounter  in  reading 
descriptions  and  directions  in  many  phases  of  life— should 
be  introduced  here.  The  following  is  a  sample : 

North,  East,  South,  West 

One  morning  Peggy  said  to  her  teacher: 

“Where  is  east?” 

Miss  White  said: 

“The  sun  comes  up  in  the  east.” 

Peggy  found  the  east  but  she  could  not  find  the  west,  the  north 
and  the  south. 

Miss  White  said: 

“Put  your  right  hand  out  to  the  east.  Your  left  hand  is  to  the  west. 
The  south  is  at  your  back.” 

Peggy  said  to  Peter: 

“Can  you  find  north?” 

Peter  could  not. 

Peggy  said: 

“Where  does  the  sun  come  up?” 

Peter  said: 

“The  sun  comes  up  in  the  east.” 

“Yes,”  said  Peggy.  “Put  your  right  hand  to  the  east.  Your  left 
hand  is  to  the  west.  The  south  is  at  your  back.  What  is  before  your 
face?” 

Peter  said:  “East,  West,  North,  South.” 

Occasionally  near  the  end  of  the  work  on  some  general 
topic,  the  pupil  may  be  given  a  chance  to  write  a  story,  illus¬ 
trating  it  by  drawings  and  by  colors.  Such  a  project  en¬ 
courages  the  revival  and  imaginative  use  of  the  ideas  ac¬ 
quired  during  reading.  The  directions  in  the  work-book 
may  be  of  the  form  shown  below: 

Write  here  a  story  about  the  Eskimos.  Draw  a  picture  for  it  if 
you  wish.  Color  the  picture  as  you  like  it. 

AN  ESKIMO  STORY 
by 


The  last  exercise  for  this  chapter  in  the  work-book  is  a 
test  not  only  of  word  recognition,  phrase,  sentence,  and 
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paragraph  comprehension  but  of  the  information  given  in 
the  reading  book  and  work-book  concerning  the  topic  of 
the  chapter.  Sample  problems  from  the  test  are  given 
below : 

Test 

Mark  Yes  or  No. 

Do  the  Eskimos  live  in  snow  houses?  Yes  No 
Does  the  sun  come  up  in  the  west?  Yes  No 
etc. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  right  word 
What  color  is  a  polar  bear? 

blue,  black,  white,  yellow 
What  pulls  the  Eskimo’s  sled? 
horses  dogs 

houses  digs 

Where  do  the  Eskimos  live? 

In  the  cold  north 
In  the  cold  south 
In  the  far  west 
etc. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  animals  that  live  where  the  Eskimos  live, 
horse  dog  cat  seal  reindeer 

sheep  pig  rat  sheep  chicken 

In  this  test  are  included  all  the  new  words  introduced  in 
the  chapter  and  many  others  from  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  text  includes  problems  in  distinguishing  these  words 
from  others  which  are  similar,  and  tasks  in  comprehension 
which  appraise  the  pupil's  assimilation  of  the  facts  given  in 
the  reading  material.  By  his  achievement  on  this  test  the 
pupil  shows  either  fitness  to  go  on  with  the  next  material  or 
the  need  of  further  work  on  the  same  level. 

Throughout  the  year  a  close  connection  is  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  reading  book  and  the  work-book  materials.  In¬ 
deed,  these  two  interrelated  materials  should  form  the  basal 
equipment  for  the  development  of  reading  through  the  first 
six  grades.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  average  pupils 
should  have  achieved  high  efficiency  in  all  the  abilities  fund¬ 
amental  to  reading.  Although  the  content  of  the  course 
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should  differ  at  different  levels,  as  indicated  in  the  samples 
from  the  two  levels  just  given,  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  work  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  course. 

The  Word-Mastery  Exercises .  In  the  first  lessons,  words 
are  recognized  by  means  of  their  general  configuration  and 
gross  characteristics.  When  the  pupil  engages  in  his  first 
free  reading  he  has  mastered  the  following  words :  boy,  girl, 
dog,  cat,  run,  play,  color,  blue,  red,  brown,  white,  with,  is, 
has,  running,  playing,  coloring,  Peter,  Peggy,  the,  and  a. 
Among  these  words  are  few  markedly  similar  and  few  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  importance.  The  perception  exercises  are 
based  on  the  most  similar  of  these  words  such  as  boy  and 
dog,  cat  and  red,  white  and  with,  running,  playing,  and 
coloring.  By  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  there  are  more 
words  which  possess  similar  characteristics  and  common 
visual  and  phonetic  elements  and  a  greater  possibility,  as 
well  as  a  need,  of  including  in  the  comprehension  exercises 
a  series  of  words  which  are  very  similar.  Such  a  series  as 
book,  took,  look;  ran,  can,  man,  run;  street,  store,  strong, 
stood;  coal,  coat,  goat;  night,  right,  light,  and  the  like  are 
now  used.  By  doing  the  exercises  the  pupils  refine  their  per¬ 
ception  of  each  of  these  words  and  thereby  acquire  ability 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.  They  also  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  common  elements  by  means  of  which  new  words 
are  assimilated.  The  word-mastery  exercises  thus  keep 
pace  with  the  practical  need  of  avoiding  confusions  among 
old  words  and  of  acquiring  the  skill  and  insight  which 
make  the  mastery  of  new  words  more  easy  And  effective. 

Some  Objectives  and  Characteristics  of  the  Course 
as  a  Whole 

The  course  is  arranged  not  only  to  develop  skill  in  word 
recognition  but  also  to  accomplish  many  other  results  in 
the  form  of  attitudes,  skills,  appreciations,  and  information. 
In  selecting  the  activities  by  means  of  which  reading  abil¬ 
ities  are  exercised,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  values 
of  the  activities  themselves.  In  organizing  the  work, 
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furthermore,  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  into  practice 
certain  educational  and  psychological  principles  such  as 
those  concerned  with  economy  of  distribution  of  practice, 
adjustment  to  individual  differences,  securing  of  interest, 
and  the  like.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  objectives  and 
characteristics  of  the  course  as  a  whole. 

Developing  All  Phases  of  Meaningful  Reading.  In  the 
first  place,  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials 
and  purposes  has  not  been  the  result  of  chance  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  definite  plan  to  develop  various  important  phases 
of  reading.  By  the  provision  of  stories,  rhymes,  and  other 
compositions,  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  reading  as  a  means 
of  securing  enjoyment.  His  free  reading  is  thus  relieved 
of  the  difficulties  which  commonly  made  it  laborious,  halt¬ 
ing,  and  incomplete  in  the  beginning  stages.  Consequently, 
he  is  enabled  to  realize  the  maximum  satisfaction  in  the 
story  itself  as  he  does  when  stories  are  read  to  him.  Read¬ 
ing  to  secure  interesting  and  useful  information  about 
everyday  affairs — farm  and  city  life,  animals,  plants, 
mechanisms,  manners,  and  health,  and  the  like— is  also  pro¬ 
vided  both  in  the  reading  book  and  in  the  work-book. 
Abundant  materials  are  also  included,  particularly  in  the 
work-book,  to  encourage  various  interesting  and  important 
types  of  practical  reading.  Thus  pupils  read  to  learn  how 
to  do  things — to  illustrate  a  story  or  paragraph,  to  make 
signs  and  announcements,  to  complete  and  color  a  drawing, 
to  construct  a  story  book,  to  arrange  a  class  news  bulletin 
or  paper,  to  solve  problems,  to  test  their  own  achievements, 
and  to  manage  different  class  materials.  They  are  given 
actual  experience  in  reading  notices,  headings,  directions, 
questions,  problems,  and  other  types  of  matter  that  they 
will  encounter  in  everyday  life.  Reading,  then,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  story-reading,  but  is  developed  in  its  many  import¬ 
ant  types  so  that  a  pupil  can  apply  his  skill  and  extend  it  by 
the  opportunities  provided  in  every  classroom,  street,  and 
home. 
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Developing  the  Most  Useful  Vocabulary ,  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  widest  possible  application  of  reading  skill,  it 
is  desirable  to  introduce  words  which  appear  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  signs,  posters,  announcements  and  the  like,  of 
interest  to  children,  in  the  most  suitable  school  readers, 
stories,  and  other  literature,  and  words  connected  with 
things  and  events  which  children  like  to  talk,  write,  and 
read  about.  Such  words  are  most  worth  learning  to  read 
since  they  provide  an  entry  into  the  widest  range  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading  matter.  The  materials  from 
which  the  preceding  illustrations  were  taken  are  based  upon 
words  carefully  chosen  from  the  Primary  Word  List 
selected  by  the  writer  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria  as  those 
just  given. 

Proper  Distribution  of  Practice  and  Review.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  select  the  most  useful  words  and  types  of 
reading  to  teach;  it  is  equally  important  to  make  definite 
provision  for  the  mastery  of  them.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  case  of  words,  not  only  by  selecting  the 
most  vivid  and  effective  method  of  introducing  them,  but 
also  by  arranging  a  proper  distribution  of  practice.  By 
means  of  many  enjoyable  activities,  each  word  is  given 
a  vigorous  and  varied  introduction  which  shows  its  usage  in 
different  ways  and  provides  an  abundance  of  practice. 
Thereafter  the  word  is  not  forgotten  and  permitted  to  die 
out  from  disuse  but  is  kept  alive  by  being  placed  in  new 
contexts  and  reviewed  at  desirable  intervals.  The  same  is 
true  of  each  type  of  comprehension ;  provision  is  made  for 
re-exercise  sufficient  to  keep  it  functioning.  In  these  re¬ 
views,  moreover,  the  skills  are  refined  and  integrated  with 
others  as  the  pupil's  various  reading  abilities  are  more 
widely  applied  and  improved.  In  constructing  the  present 
course,  each  word  has  been  repeated  at  desirable  intervals 
and  in  a  desirable  variety  of  contexts. 

Provision  for  Test  and  Diagnosis .  The  provision  for  sys¬ 
tematic  tests  and  appraisals  of  ability  at  intervals  is  not  the 
only  means  by  which  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  words  and  abili- 
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ties  to  read  may  be  tested  and  diagnosed.  The  majority  of 
the  practice  exercises  in  every  lesson  are  adequate  diagnostic 
instruments.  They  require  the  exercise  of  exact  knowledge 
and  ability;  they  may  be  scored,  either  by  the  pupil  or  by 
the  teacher,  against  objective  and  indisputable  criteria. 
The  results  may  be  given  a  numerical  score,  the  errors  in¬ 
dicating  specific  deficiencies  in  knowledge  or  skill.  The 
teacher  knows,  and  the  pupil  can  rapidly  learn  to  determine, 
at  any  stage  in  the  work  whether  he  is  in  every  respect 
competent  to  go  on  without  further  practice  or  review;  and 
if  he  is  not,  in  what  respects  more  work  is  needed.  The 
results  of  the  pupil's  work  on  the  practice  and  test  exercises 
provide  a  detailed  diagnosis  and  a  tangible  record  of 
progress. 

Adjustment  to  Individual  Differences .  These  character¬ 
istics  of  the  course  provide  the  means  for  permitting  each 
child,  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable,  to  progress  at  his 
own  rate.  The  provision  for  learning  the  new  words,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  new  exercises,  securing  special  help  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  testing  accuracy  of  comprehension  is  so  definite 
that  the  pupil  may  in  a  large  measure  become  his  own 
teacher.  These  provisions  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  entailed  by  absence  of  a  pupil  from  school  for  either 
short  or  long  periods.  On  returning  to  school  the  child 
need  not  be  mystified  and  chagrined  by  attempting  to  work 
with  the  group  which  has  now  passed  beyond  his  knowledge 
and  skill,  nor  will  the  teacher  need  to  make  arrangements 
for  special  tutoring.  The  pupil  can  proceed  from  the  point 
at  which  he  left  off.  In  general,  the  pupil  can  progress  at 
a  pace  most  suitable  Jor  him,  and  the  teacher  may  become 
an  adviser  and  guide  rather  than  a  taskmaster. 

Provision  for  Concomitant  Learning .  Modern  educa¬ 
tional  theory  rightly  accepts  the  principle  that  the  activities 
in  each  school  subject  should,  whenever  possible,  cultivate 
not  only  the  information  and  skills  intrinsic  to  that  subject 
but  also  information,  attitudes,  and  habits  of  wider  useful¬ 
ness.  The  latter,  to  use  Professor  Kilpatrick's  term,  are 
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developed  as  “concomitants,”  that  is,  they  are  developed 
simultaneously  with  the  subject  and  without  detracting 
from  it.  The  course  in  reading  described  above  is  arranged 
to  inculcate  several  important  general  attitudes  and  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  types  of  knowledge 
and  skill. 

Among  the  general  attitudes  and  behavior  which  teachers 
who  have  used  preliminary  organizations  of  the  material 
declare  have  been  cultivated  noticeably  are  the  following: 

Interest  in  school  and  school  work. 

Independence  and  initiative. 

Self-management  and  self-control. 

Satisfaction  in  accurate  achievement. 

Ability  to  appraise  one's  own  achievement. 

Concentration. 

Mental  alertness  and  a  critical  attitude. 

Trustworthiness. 

Ability  to  apply  knowledge  and  skills  acquired. 

Desirable  social  attitudes  and  habits. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  attitudes  and  skills 
may  be  influenced  in  obvious  ways  by  features  of  the  work 
already  mentioned.  Because  of  the  provisions  for  self- 
help,  for  management  of  materials  and  work,  for  self¬ 
testing  and  checking  of  results,  for  self-diagnosis  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  for  self-determination  of  the  next  step,  many 
of  the  desirable  work  traits  may  be  cultivated.  Since  the 
pupil  may  be  honest  or  dishonest  in  doing  and  correcting 
his  exercises  but  not  without  discovering  that  errors  and 
difficulty  follow  cheating,  whereas  pleasure  and  success  in 
later  work  follows  honesty,  he  is  provided  with  situations 
rich  in  tangible  incentives  for  developing  trustworthiness. 
The  variety  of  mental  activities  exercised  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  and  the  fact  that  slovenly  thinking 
leads  to  errors,  whereas  accurate  and  careful  work  pro¬ 
duces  success,  provide  the  means  of  cultivating  mental 
alertness,  concentration,  and  a  critical  attitude.  The  tan- 
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gible  nature  of  the  results  provides  the  means  of  developing 
satisfaction  in  achievement.  Habits  of  applying  informa¬ 
tion  and  skill  are  encouraged  by  the  choice  of  words  and 
reading  skills  which  may  be  widely  used  outside  of  the  read¬ 
ing  class. 

For  developing  desirable  social  habits — cooperation,  fair 
rivalry,  following  and  leading,  assisting  and  being  assisted, 
and  the  like — the  materials  used  in  the  course  are  easily  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  types  of  group  enterprises.  Games  to  be 
played  by  large  or  small  groups,  with  or  without  recognition 
of  individual  achievements  and  with  or  without  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  whole  groups,  may  be  introduced  at  almost  any  point. 
Group  enterprises  such  as  constructing  a  class  book  in  the 
manner  suggested  for  individual  work  in  the  course ;  group 
recognition,  as  for  the  pupil  who  improves  the  most  during 
a  given  period  or  who  makes  the  fewest  errors  or  produces 
the  best  illustrated  story,  provide  occasions  for  developing 
desirable  social  activities  which  readily  grow  out  of  the 
individual  work.  The  practice  of  having  pupils  assist  each 
other  in  their  work,  which  is  a  good  method  of  encouraging 
many  desirable  social  attitudes  and  appreciations,  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  objective  nature  of  the  material. 

Facilitating  Acquisition  of  Other  Knowledge 
and  Skill 

The  teaching  of  reading  in  connection  with  various  con¬ 
texts  and  activities  not  only  makes  the  reading  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  but  also  provides  training  in  many  val¬ 
uable  fields  of  information  and  skill.  Facts  about  animals, 
plants,  farm  and  city  life,  electricity  and  machinery,  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  health  are  acquired,  and  skills  in  handling  vari¬ 
ous  instruments,  in  drawing,  coloring,  decorating,  arrang¬ 
ing  illustrations,  dramatizing,  composing  stories,  in  writing 
and  spelling,  in  constructing  booklets,  and  keeping  records, 
and  so  on,  are  exercised.  It  should  be  true  in  the  first  grade 
as  in  the  rest  of  life  that  reading  is  a  practical  tool  which 
serves  to  further  one's  work  in  all  sorts  of  daily  tasks  as 
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well  as  in  story  reading.  The  activities  of  drawing,  color¬ 
ing,  composing,  and  the  like  should  not  be  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves  but  a  means  toward  completing  a  step  in  achieving 
some  worthy  purpose  or  practical  product.  Improvement 
in  these  skills  should  be  expected  and  encouraged,  and 
greater  freedom  for  the  play  of  imagination,  the  choice  of 
means  and  the  manner  of  execution  should  be  continuously 
provided. 

Providing  for  Interest  and  Vividness  in  Learning 

By  trying  out  many  types  of  materials  and  devices  and  by 
repeated  reorganization  of  whole  courses,  we  have  sought 
to  provide  for  high  interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  work. 
The  interest  realized  is  the  product  not  of  one  single  feature 
but  of  many.  Ease  and  efficiency  in  learning  to  read  read¬ 
ily  is  one.  The  choice  among  stories  and  other  materials 
of  types  known  to  be  most  fascinating  and  wholesome  is 
another.  Since,  other  things  equal,  the  more  useful  acqui¬ 
sitions  provide  more  interest  and  are  more  eagerly  sought 
than  the  useless,  the  wide  applicability  of  the  word  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  types  of  reading  skill  developed  becomes  a 
potent  source  of  interest  in  this  work.  Introducing  into 
reading  activities  the  factors  which  make  children’s  games 
attractive  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  zest.  The  variety 
and  character  of  the  instrumental  activities — the  drawing, 
coloring,  construction  of  booklets,  etc. — and  of  the  practice 
devices — the  selection,  completion,  and  other  exercises — 
contribute  to  make  the  work  fascinating  by  making  it  vital 
and  practicable.  Finally,  such  features  as  adaptability  to 
individual  differences  and  definiteness  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  achievement,  are  means  which  make  the  work 
interesting  by  making  it  obviously  productive. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  What  merits  and  limitations  have  you  observed  in  the  results  of 
teaching  by  the  Story  Method?  The  Sentence  Method?  The  Phrase 
Method?  The  Word  Method? 
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2.  Discuss  the  writer’s  conviction  that  the  Story  Method  not  only 
demands  the  impossible  of  children  but  also  introduces  a  risk  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  pupils’  interest  in  printed  stories. 

3.  What  advantages  does  the  writer  claim  for  the  method  proposed 
in  comparison  with  the  Story  Method  or  the  Word  Method? 

4.  Compare  the  merits  of  the  word-picture  cards  with  those  of  the 
plain  word  or  flash  cards. 

5.  What  possible  deleterious  effects,  if  any,  might  be  produced, 
by  permitting  the  pupils  to  use  the  word-picture  dictionary  until  a 
thousand  or  more  words  are  learned?  Will  not  the  average  pupil  be 
disposed  not  to  use  the  dictionary  when  he  can  figure  a  word  out  for 
himself? 

6.  Upon  what  evidence  does  the  writer  base  his  belief  that  the  work¬ 
book  type  of  material  is  necessary  to  the  most  economical  and  certain 
development  of  reading  ability? 

7.  Have  the  experiments  reported  in  earlier  chapters  produced  any 
evidence  that  the  materials  and  methods  proposed  in  this  chapter  will 
make  possible  a  larger  amount  of  free  reading  by  first  grade  pupils 
than  is  ordinarily  done? 

8.  What  is  the  justification  of  the  special  primary  vocabulary  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  chapter? 

9.  What  individual  or  social  attitudes  and  habits  of  importance  are 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  discussion  of  “concomitant  learning?” 
Would  the  work  in  the  suggested  course  be  in  any  way  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  these  attitudes  or  skills? 

10.  If  the  teacher  so  desired,  could  she  introduce  into  the  suggested 
course  some  of  the  typical  phonetic  training?  Would  such  training, 
when  introduced  into  this  course,  probably  be  more  or  less  fruitful, 
than  usual? 
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Ability  to  learn  words,  see  word 
mastery 

Adjustment  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  in  experiments,  82-90; 
provision  for,  in  course  of 
study,  227 

Alphabet,  learning  of,  64,  201-5 
Arrangement  of  words,  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  word  mastery,  167-80 
Articulation,  42,  54-57,  98-100 
Atkins,  R.  E.,  128,  149,  159 

Backward  readers,  see  case 
studies 

Baker,  F.  T.,  232 
Batchelder,  M.,  12 
Betzner,  J.,  12 
Boeker,  E.,  26 
Brooks,  F.  D.,  9 
Brooks,  S.  S.,  9 
Burbank,  E.  D.,  34,  35,  159 
Buswell,  G.  T.,  45 

Cards,  use  in  study,  199-200 
Case  studies,  86-90,  106-26 
Characteristics  of  words,  34-37, 
127-59,  167-70,  175-81 
Clues  used  in  word  perception, 
12-23,  28-30,  175-81 
Completion  exercises,  52,  173, 

205-10 

Composite  method  of  beginning 
reading,  198-210 

Comprehension,  importance  of, 
3-5;  tests  of,  58,  73-80,  100; 
types  of,  161-63;  exercises  for, 
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51-53,  65-68,  165-75;  198-230; 
combining  with  word  mastery, 
165-75,  201-30 

Concomitant  learning,  provisions 
for,  227-30 

Configuration  of  words,  used  in 
perception,  14-16,  177-79 
Context,  use  of  in  word  percep¬ 
tion,  21-23.  100-102,  165-75, 

185-87  ' 

Cooperative  study,  201-3 
Currier,  L.  B.,  45 
Cusack,  A.  M.,  9 

Deficiencies  in  reading,  28-30, 
82-90 

Diagnosis  in  reading,  11,  28-30, 
47-50,  73-90;  as  part  of  course 
of  study,  226 

Dictionary,  picture-word,  201-5 
Direct  methods,  38-41 
Directions,  reading  of,  66-68, 
168-70,  172,  214,  225 
Duguid,  O.  C.,  45 
Dumville,  B.,  45 
Dunn,  F.  W.,  232 

Elements,  of  words,  34-37,  127- 
59,  167-70,  175-81 
Enjoyment,  in  reading,  95,  230 
Exercises,  special,  39-41,  51-54, 
63-69,  97-125,  160-230 
Extrinsic  method,  38-40 

Failures  in  reading,  26-31,  82-90 
Flash  cards,  103-5,  189-92 
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Free  reading,  value  of,  183-87, 
206-30 

Games,  in  learning  to  read,  201- 
23 

Gates,  A.  I.,  6,  11,  25,  181,  193 
Gates  graded  word  pronouncia- 
tion  test,  54-56 

Gates  primary  reading  tests, 
74-76 

Gates  primary  word  list,  129-35 
Gill,  E.  J.,  45 

Gray,  W.  S.,  8,  9,  10,  37,  125,  193 
Gray’s  Oral  Reading  Test,  54 
Group  activities,  201-3 
Guidance,  value  of,  in  learning  to 
read,  24-31 

Hassall,  M.,  45 
Hertzberg,  O.  E.,  40 
Huber,  M.  B.,  194,  232 
Huey,  E.  B.,  9 

Incidental  method,  in  reading, 
24-30 

Individual  differences,  82-90;  ad¬ 
justment  to  in  course  of  study, 
227 

Initiative,  development  of,  95, 
227-30 

Interest  in  reading,  95,  230 
Intrinsic  method,  39-41,  51-54,  63- 
69,  97-125,  160-230 
Introductory  lessons,  samples  of, 
208-16 

Jenkins,  F.,  9 
Jordan,  A.  M.,  232 
Judd,  C.  H.,  9 

Klapper,  P.,  9 

Letter  method  of  beginning  read¬ 
ing,  194 


Letters,  as  clues  to  word  percep¬ 
tion,  15-17 

Look  and  say  method,  37-42,  194- 
98 

McCall,  W.  A.,  60 
Mechanics  of  reading,  1-6,  9-23, 
28-30,  162-65,  175-81,  185-92 
Meek,  L.,  11,  26 
Minute  characteristics  of  words, 
perception  of,  12-14,  28-30,  121, 
163-81,  186 

National  Committee  on  Reading, 
report  of,  41-44 

Natural  method,  in  reading,  24-30 

O’Brien,  J.  A.,  9 
Opinions  of  Experts,  41-44 
Oral  reading,  183-88 
Osburn,  W.  J.,  34-35,131 

Pennell,  M.  E.,  9 
Perception  of  words,  see  word 
mastery 

Phonetic  characteristics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  34-37,  127-59 
Phonetic  elements,  value  of 
knowledge  of,  97-99,  127-59, 
175-81 

Phonetic  method,  description  of, 
17-23,  32-34;  theory  of,  32-43; 
experimental  studies  of,  36-38, 
45-125 

Phonetic  translation,  instruction 
in,  187 
Phonics,  33 

Phonograms,  types  of,  17-23,  127- 
59,  179 

Phrase  method  of  beginning  read¬ 
ing,  196 

Picture  cards,  199-201 
Picture  dictionary,  199,  201-6 
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Pictures,  use  of  in  reading,  65-70, 
168-71,  199-223 
Practice,  distribution  of,  226 
Practice  exercises,  for  words, 
167-75 

Pronunciation  in  reading,  42,  54- 
57,  98-100 

Psychology,  principles  of,  38-40, 
103-5 

Questions,  use  of  in  exercises,  172 

Recognition  of  words,  1-6,  9-23, 
28-30,  41-43,  54-58,  75-80,  85- 
90,  97-100,  106-25,  146-58,  162- 
65,  175-81,  185-92 
Remedial  instruction,  106-26 
Reversals*Jist  of,  156;  use  of,  179 
Reviews,  distribution  of,  226 
Rugg,  H.  A.,  60 

Satisfaction  in  reading,  95,  230 
Selection  exercises,  53 
Selection  of  words  for  Grade  1, 
128-35,  226 

Sentence  method  of  beginning 
reading,  196 
Smith,  W.  A.,  9 

Social  traits,  provision  for,  228 
Sounds,  in  relation  to  visual  word 
elements,  see  phonetic  method 
Spelling  in  relation  to  reading, 
15-17,  188 

Spelling  method,  15-17 
Stone,  C.  R.,  9 

Stories,  195,  198,  206,  209,  216-18, 
225 

Story  method  of  beginning  read¬ 
ing,  195 

Supplementary  devices,  39-41 
Sweet,  H.,  159 

Syllabication,  instruction  in,  187- 
89 

Syllables,  in  perception  of  words, 


19-21,  98-100,  153-55,  175-80, 
187-89 

Techniques,  in  word  study,  5-7, 
54-60,  75-82,  86-90,  98-100,  151- 
58 

Terman,  L.  M.,  232 
Tests,  used  in  experiments,  47-49, 
54-60,  73-84;  used  in  course  of 
study,  205-24,  226 
Theisen,  W.  W.,  45 
Thompson,  H.,  12 
Thorndike,  E.  L.,  128,  159,  181 
Thorndike  Word  List,  128 
Transfer  of  training,  39-41 
True-false  statements,  51,  170-75 

Uhl,  W.  L.,  9,  37,  232 

Unfamiliar  words,  perception  of, 
5 

Valentine,  C.  W.,  45 
Varley,  L.,  45 

Visual  analysis  of  words,  21-23, 
28-30,  127-59,  175-81 
Vocabulary  for  primary  grades, 
128-35,  226 

Vocabulary  study,  127-59,  226 
Vogel,  M.,  159,  232 

Waldo,  K.  D.,  45 
Washburne,  C.,  35,  127,  232 
Winch,  W.  W.,  9,  45 
Word-mastery,  1-6,  9-23,  28-30, 
41-43,  54-58,  75-80,  85-90,  97- 
100,  106-25,  146-58,  162-65,  175- 
81,  185-92;  desirable  types  of, 
9-23,  162-65,  175-81,  185-92. 
Word  meanings,  175-77;  teach¬ 
ing,  202-23,  226 

Word  method  of  beginning  read¬ 
ing,  197 
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Word  perception,  see  word  mas¬ 
tery 

Word-picture  cards,  use  of,  199- 
201 


Words,  characteristics  of,  34-37, 
127-59,  to  emphasize  in  read¬ 
ing,  167-69,  175-81 
Work-book  in  reading,  201-23 
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